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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Gas Coal Position. 


Ir the reports from the several coal districts are pieced 
together, it is as manifest as anything can be that a dead- 
set is being made against gas coal purchasers by colliery 
proprietors ; and the gas industry has to face that hard fact, 
and not allow themselves to be cajoled by bland negation 
into the belief that the idea is the offspring of deceptive 
appearances. The existence of local associations of coal 
owners is no new thing; and such associations are of the 
first importance to them in the cause of protection apart 
from the question of price. But hitherto there has been 
fair and open competition for contracts between district and 
district. And when one district has endeavoured to perma- 
nently raise the level of prices, those endeavours have been 
neutralized (to use the expression of a coal contemporary) 
by severe competition from other quarters. This severity 
of competition for contracts is a flat contradiction of the cry 
of lean profits. It was reported last week, from a Sheffield 
source, that the colliery owners of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and Notts., had now entered into an arrange- 
ment for the purpose of putting contract prices of gas coal 
on to a permanently higher level; and this week the “ Iron 
“ and Coal Trades Review,” ina degree, confirms this. The 
aspirations of the South Yorkshire owners to permanently 
maintain a higher range of prices, have been checked by the 
opposing operations of the Derbyshire and Notts. owners to 
get the South Yorkshire business. It is, to say the least, a 
singular aspect of affairs that there should have been this 
great struggling and anxiety to secure contracts bearing, 
according to allegation, such emaciated profits that they 
were hardly worth picking up. There seems to be little 
question that the coal owners in these counties are now 
working in unison; and this is why market reporters send 
the intelligence that there is a much “ brighter outlook ” for 
the gas coal branch of the trade. We are quite at one with 
our coal contemporary in the truism that it is the effect 
rather chan the existence of an association which counts in 
industrial matters ; but we can seea vast difference between 
the effects of local associations whose mobility and action 
are independent, and the same associations operating under 
the interdiction imposed by mutual understandings. The 
Durham coal owners have proclaimed their spotlessness 
from what they obviously regard as such an unclean thing 
as combination or working arrangement. But the Durham 
coal owners know full well that what is being done else- 
where answers their purpose admirably; as Durham gas 
coal will always, for distant or local consumption, command 
prices above those set elsewhere. There would be, as Sir 
George Livesey said at the South Suburban Gas Company’s 
meeting, no objection to combinations or understandings, 
nor even to a fair permanent increase in the level of values, 
if there were not these outrageous and unsettling inflations, 
which miners’ wages, railway difficulties, the shortening of 
output, demand, or a reasonable additional profit in view 
of greater trade requirement both for home and export, are 
not sufficient to account for. The gas industry presents no 
differences in the present from the immediate past; and 
therefore the brighter outlook—from the eyrie of coal owners 
—to which the market reporters refer can only be one of 
their own invention. 

The neatly-feigned umbrage of the coal proprietors at the 
protest that the gas industry has made has had no effect in 
stemming the flow of that protest, as will be seen by the 
speeches of Sir George Livesey at the meeting of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, Mr. Corbet Woodall at the Totten- 
ham and Edmonton meeting, Mr. Charles Hussey at Croydon, 
Mr. Alexander Dickson at Bromley, and in most of the other 
places where gas proprietors have been assembling this last 
week. But the protestations from the side of the coal owners 





as to their altruistic attitude in the past and the unprofitable 
character of the gas-coal business still continue. “For a 
“ long time past this has been,” says one writer, “the most 
“ unprofitable part of the coal owners’ business.” The keen 
anxiety to get that business effaces truth from the statement. 
Other strange features of the situation are the incompatible 
reasons given for the present extravagant views. On theone 
hand, there is attempted justification on the score of rising 
expenses, difficulties, and industrial demand, and, on the other, 
it is said the coal owners have discovered an abnormal wealth 
in the divisible profits of the gas industry of which they want 
a further share. The contrary reasons indicate the poverty 
ofexcuse. The one submits necessity ; the other admits pure 
selfishness and plunder. The coal owners ought, in honour, 
to choose one or the other, and let us know precisely where 
we are. As Sir George Livesey mentioned at the South 
Suburban meeting, a 5 per cent. increase on miners’ wages 
only represents an addition of 3d. per ton to the price of 
coal; and railway difficulties, experience shows, have been 
overcome. As to the shortening of output, from Yorkshire 
it is reported that at all the gas coal pits full time is being 
worked; and as to the demand, with the lighter days the 
pressure of delivery under contracts is being reduced. The 
demand for household coal is also easier. However the 
position for future contracts is looked at, the decision of the 
coal proprietors to stand firm for exorbitant prices has an 
insufficient support. Then as to the wealth of profit from 
the gas-supply industry. The compulsory issuing of capital 
under the auction clauses and by tender commands prices 
that only return to investors between 4 and 5 per cent.; so 
that the coal owners have in their so-called “lean” years 
been better off than the gas investor. In this connection, 
Sir George Livesey, in his South Metropolitan speech, came 
into collision with the “Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 
That paper had stated that the “ balance of revenue over 
“ expenditure ” of the Gaslight and Coke Company last half 
year was above Is. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, while 
Sir George maintained that the “surplus” of the Company 
was only equal to a farthing per 1000 cubic feet. The 
difference arises from the point of view. When speak- 
ing of the “balance of revenue over expenditure,” the 
“ Review” did not deduct interest, and they ignored the 
statutory obligations of the Company before arriving at the 
balance of profit from the half-year’s earnings available for 
dividend. Sir George took these matters into consideration ; 
and evidently his reference to “surplus” was the balance of 
the half-year’s earnings after paying a dividend of £4 8s. 
per cent. Another point advanced in the attempted white- 
washing of the coal proprietors is “that collieries, unlike gas 
“companies, have no monopoly, and that they cannot secure 
“prices which are not regulated by the law of supply and 
“demand.” The vacuity of the argument is brought into 
relief by the present experience, which shows that for special 
classes of coal—such as that required by gas undertakings— 
it is not a difficult thing for the owners to establish a quasi- 
monopoly, and obtain inflated prices. It is irritatihg to gas 
administrators, when straining every nerve to secure econo- 
mies within their works to enable them to reduce gas prices 
so as to better meet competition (which competition is a 
potent factor in addition to the statutory sliding-scale in 
regulating gas prices), to have the advantage of these various 
economies filched from them in the manner of the present— 
more especially in view of the fact that what they have done 
in producing economy has wrought marvellously in bringing 
to a nearer level than before the demand for gas in summer 
and winter, which, in turn, has conferred benefit upon the 
coal proprietors, by. putting into their hands a regularity of 
demand such as no other industry can offer them. 

The fact that report is made that full time is being worked 
at certain gas coal pits, in the face of a declining rate of 
delivery on current contracts, suggests that there must be 
a cause or causes for this. In the first place, two or three 
of the coal market reports this week refer to the contracts 
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that are being made by foreign gas undertakings at advanced 
prices—13s. 3d. and 13s. 6d. f.o.b. being mentioned in pub- 
lished statements ; and the prices so set are being used to 
force the pace for home requirements. _Mr. Woodall and 
several other Chairmen last week added their condemna- 
tion of the removal of the duty on exported coal. When 
interests in which one is concerned are affected by ill- 
conceived action or economic fallacy, the ill-conception and 
the fallacy become, as in this case, more strongly defined. 
The new contracts for foreign delivery are one cause of the 
activity at the gas coal pits. Another cause is—again the 
reports from the markets declare it—that all the gas coals 
that come on to the market are now being snapped up at 
current prices. We can only hope that these are not panic 
purchases, because any such action, unless favourable prices 
can be obtained, will only assist, as the foreign gas coal 
contracts are doing, in hardening the position of the coal 
owners. Not at all disinterested is the advice of the ‘“ Iron 
“ and Coal Trades Review” to the smaller gas undertakings 
not to hold out for lower prices, on the ground that this 
would be to the advantage of the large gas undertakings 
like the Gaslight and Coke and the South Metropolitan Gas 
Companies. “If thesmaller buyers will take the hint,” says 
our coal contemporary, “they will see that no one laughs 
“up his sleeve at their expense.” The reply is that the 
Directors and Committees of the small gas undertakings 
have no more desire to have the coal proprietors laugh up 
their sleeves at their expense than they have that the adminis- 
trators of the large undertakings should do so. They know 
which of the two is their best friend. Sir George Livesey 
and Mr. Woodall are both interested in smaller gas con- 
cerns than the two named; and if their attack on the un- 
reasonable demands of the coal owners was only dictated 
by the motive attributed to them rather than by the motives 
engendered by a common cause, they would use the influ- 
ence of the greatness of their undertakings to compass their 
ends by private negotiation. The winter pressure will soon 
be over; and there can be no possible use in rushing in 
while any pressure continues. An easier demand should, 
if the submission of justification through present conditions 
has any reality, produce a moderation of the coal owners’ 
views. Contracts had better be negotiated at the customary 
time, so as not to play into avaricious hands by any solid 
contracting through undue haste or procrastination. 

From the present tothefuture. Both Sir George Livesey 
and Mr. Corbet Woodall have, at meetings, suggested means 
for preventing injurious fluctuations of coal prices. Sir 
George believes, if the claims of the miners are at the bottom 
of the trouble, that the owners have the remedy in their 
own hands by putting the men in the position of becoming 
property owners; while Mr. Woodall believes that if “ this 
“great necessity of the nation is to be in the hands of 
‘‘ individual owners, they should be subject to regulation 
“and control, as is the industry with which we are asso- 
“ciated. Prices yielding a fair return to the vendors would 
“ be found on the average of years more advantageous than 
“one year of immense profit followed by many of leanness 
‘** and of comparative poverty.” Here we have suggestions 
that may be commended to the earnest consideration of those 
who produce, as well as those who use, the most important 
factor in the material welfare of this country that Mother 
Earth yields. 


A Presidential Address. 


Tue address with which Mr. W. Prince, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
inaugurated his year of office as President of the Manchester 
Institution of Gas Engineers, reflects personal experience 
and views on many matters pertaining to gas engineering 
and management ; and if it emphasizes one thing more than 
another, it is how numerous are the directions claiming from 
the chief technical and administrative officer of a gas under- 
taking mental exercise and surveillance, together with active 
performance. There can be no suspension of vigour in 
any one road. If there is, something suffers ; and this may 
offset the gains in other directions. The President takes us 
from carbonizing operations to the energy necessary in 
pushing business; and, on all points, he exhibits himself as 


holding those broad views that give activity the play that 


is so desirable in every business enterprise that, encouraged, 
progresses as vigorously as does the gas industry. Mr. 
Prince appreciates fully how Science and time and labour 
saving machinery are becoming more and more important 
as auxiliaries in our industrial advancement. But in regard 





to ali time and labour saving appliances, it must not be over- 
looked, as Mr. J. W. Helps has recently been reminding 
us, how much the benefit to be realized from them depends 
on their intelligent handling by the men. ‘The vertical 
retort, it is expected and hoped, will prove another helper in 
forwarding the economics of gas production. While the 
President does not commit himself to any expression of view 
regarding the vertical retort system, it may, in passing, be 
mentioned that the Directors of the Bournemouth Gas Com- 
pany, from the experiences that are now accruing at their 
works, speak in confident tone of the problem of continuous 
carbonization having now been solved. However, there is 
promise of valuable contributions to the general subject in the 
course of the present year. But turning from the new to the 
established practices in carbonization, too much stress cannot 
be laid upon theadvantages of maintaining uniform conditions 
within retorts. The President on this point adds his testi- 
mony to the already large accumulation respecting the value 
to this end of the use of retort-governors, as originally advo- 
cated by Mr. Charles Carpenter. It is a rapidly growing 
practice ; and one that has clearly come to stay, with such 
advantages obtaining as increased make of gas per ton and 
the maintenance of uniform candle power. And supplemental 
benefit, in avoiding trouble in these days of high heats, is 
found at Stoke-on-Trent (as elsewhere) by the adoption of 
tar-towers. 

The subject of naphthalene has place in the address; and 
the President certifies, by data, the relief he has obtained by 
the simple process of introducing solvene into his Livesey 
washer. It would have been instructive if he had extended 
his observations to an explanation of the passage in the 
address which informs us that “at Stoke-on-Trent, we have 
“experienced serious difficulties for many years through 
‘* the deposition of naphthalene in the distributing system, 
“ and particularly so before the introduction of either genera- 
“ tors or regenerators intoour works.” This is an interest- 
ing statement, as it reverses the general experience, which 
has been that, with the higher heats accompanying the 
adoption of generators and regenerators, there has been 
anything but a modification of the naphthalene trouble. 
Perhaps the explanation of the alleviation of the anxiety 
and difficulty at Stoke-on-Trent is traceable to the simul- 
taneous introduction with modern settings of one or more of 
the adjunctive improvements already referred to. The regret 
of the President that the naphthalene inquiry of the Southern 
Association came to an untimely end through lack of funds 
will be endorsed by many in the profession ; but the mere 
cause of the untimely end induces reflections as to the pre- 
vailing apathy on the question of the financing of technical re- 
search in the gas industry. The hope expressed that the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers may be able to take up the investi- 
gation where it was relinquished by the Southern Associa- 
tion is shared by us. But here, again, crops up the eternal 
question of ways and means; and we fear that the President’s 
commendation of the appeal made by the Council of the Insti- 
tution for subscriptions to the Special Purposes Fund, 
designed chiefly for the prosecution of technical research, 
will—it is regrettable to have to say it—bear little result. 
The Council of the Institution have been, as a body, the object 
of a fair amount of adverse criticism; and it is therefore 
refreshing to have the independent evidence of one who has 
seen the inner workings of the Council, as a district repre- 
sentative, as to the life and full recognition of responsibilities 
that exist in their midst. The assurance and the denial it 
gives to external stricture, clearly show the value of district 
representation. 

In another section of the address, the vexed question of 
the assessment of gas undertakings is touched upon. The 
vagaries of rating are the subject of illustration from Stoke- 
on-Trent and neighbouring undertakings. But the tabular 
statement prepared by the President presents very distinctly 
the fact that latter-day local dispensation has inflicted greater 
burdens by monstrous rate poundages than have the rating 
authorities by the—admittedly extraordinary—latitude they 
give to their valuations. There is this difference, too, that 
against over-valuation there is appeal; against the exactions 
of those who levy the rates there is only the appeal through 
the vox populi. A comparison of the present with some years 
ago respecting the rates paid per 1000 cubic feet is really of 
little value. So tested, in the case of these Potteries under- 
takings, the variations in some instances are not great. 
Times have changed. The day consumption has given fuller 
occupation to plant; and this has made all the difference to 
comparative averages on the 1000 cubic feet basis. Given 
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more economical local administration, the increased output 
of gas brought about by day use would have caused the 
rates paid per 1000 cubic feet to show a marked decline, 
rather than the maintenance of the average, or slight in- 
creases, or small fractional recessions. If the President’s 
suggestion that a fixed sum should be paid for rates per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold or per ton of coal carbonized 
were adopted as ‘‘ an equitable solution of a knotty problem,” 
it would mean the taxing of all economies in working and 
of all effort to realize, in actual business, as near as possible 
the maximum plant capacity. 

A large part of the meeting was occupied by the adjourned 
discussions on Mr. George Stevenson's paper on “ Expe- 
“ riences in Competition for Power,” and on Mr. Edward 
Allen’s controversial communication on ‘“‘ High v. Low Grade 
“Gas.” The debates were long and complete; both topics 
being much to the argumentative taste of the members. 
Comment and criticism on both communications appeared 
in these columns on Nov. 27 last ; but space will not permit 
of reference to the discussions this week. 


Municipal and Company Co-Partnership. 


BreTWEEN the President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Local Government Board there appears 
to be a difference of opinion. Mr. Lloyd-George believes 
that we cannot do without private enterprise; Mr. Burns 
believes that private enterprise stands for robbery, jobbery, 
and corruption, and all that is bad, and therefore the less we 
have of it the better. Mr. Lloyd-George, however, is more 
charitable, and entertains the opinion that municipalities 
might with advantage co-operate with private enterprise. 
The meaning of “co-operation” here is co-partnership 
without any of the risks falling on the municipalities. 
This plan is an addition to the doctrinal professions of the 
President of the Board of Trade; and its enunciation has 
caused a Special Representative of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
to endeavour to divert into a new channel the discussion of 
the question of the future of electricity supply in London. 
The dangers and difficulties of the London County Council 
project are fully appreciated by our contemporary ; but to 
its Special Representative, the idea of co-operation between 
companies and municipalities appeals favourably, though he 
does not pronouncedly commit himself to it. We hope he 
will refrain ; for the idea is not only hedged with difficulties, 
but, in our opinion, to give it shape would be a positive 
danger to those whom a public trading concern is intended 
to serve. There is a better way of securing the best public 
service through companies than by co-operating, or having 
a one-sided co-partnership, with local authorities. . 

We will deal first with the plan. The Special Represen- 
tative of our evening contemporary—following up the pro- 
posal of Mr. Lloyd-George—submits that the local authority 
have an asset in the right to concede to a private company 
the privilege of carrying on (say) an electric supply business 
within its area, for parting with which right they should be 
compensated, and the undertaking be carried on without 
risk of loss to the municipality. The ultimate aim of a 
municipality in entering into trading (though the aim is, of 
course, not always successful) is to make profit which can be 
applied in aid of the rates; and the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade appeals to the representative of 
our contemporary as one in which their ambition for profit 
can be gratified, and yet leave the field free for cultivation 
by private enterprise. It isallsogloriously simple. All that 
has to be done is to allow a maximum dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the capital employed; and after the payment of all costs 
of generation, as well as capital, establishment, depreciation, 
and other proper charges, the balance profit would then be 
shared in agreed proportion, fixed according to circum- 
stances between the company and the local authority—the 
latter having a sort of consultative control with appeal to 
the Board of Trade in the event of any differences arising. 
Here we have the outline of a plan which, it is thought, 
would constitute a delightfully simple way to the pacifica- 
tion of all trouble between municipalities and private enter- 
prise, and assuage the longing of Socialists, Collectivists, 
and such gentry for profits from public-supply services. 

In certain respects—not in all—the scheme reminds one 
of the principle of communal concessions to private enter- 
prise which obtains on the Continent, and which does not 
always work out to the advantage of the consumer. But 
there has been nearer approach to—in fact, actual practice 
over a long course of years of—the “‘ co-operative,” or one- 





sided co-partnership, arrangement in Paris; and the result 
there has not been such as to commend any adoption of 
similar principles in this country. Take the Paris gas 
supply as an instance. The chief end of a public supply, or 
of the working of any protected system of serving the public, 
ought to be cheapness of commodity; but the attaining of 
this end was completely and effectually frustrated by the 
working arrangement between the Paris Municipality and 
the GasCompany. The Company were allowed to divide a 
certain amount as interest on their capital investment ; and 
after meeting their outgoings, the Municipality and the 
Company shared equally the balance of profit. And, as 
shown in some articles which appeared in the “ JouRNAL” 
about a year ago, it was a handsome sharing; but it was the 
consumers who suffered. Every attempt that was made to 
obtain a reduction in price was ineffectual, for reduction tc 
the gas consumers meant reduction of the Municipality’s 
share of the profits. The Company were in the invidious 
position of having to bear the odium for the high-priced 
gas ; while ensconced safely behind the Company were the 
real obstructors to reduction in the form of the Municipality. 
The result was that, until within the last three years of the 
Company’s concession, the price of gas was equal to 6s. gd. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; while in London prices, with Companies 
working under the sliding-scale of dividend and price, ranged 
between 2s. and 3s. When the Paris Gas Company, in the 
closing years of their existence, did succeed in coming to an 
arrangement for a reduction to what was still the high price 
of 4s. 6d., the Municipality obtained an extra annual pay- 
ment as compensation for the surrender 6f the additional 
profit that would have come to them by the retention of the 
extraordinarily high price. Although provision was made 
for periodical inquiries by Technical Commissions, they 
only resulted in the declaration (with the contradiction of 
gas making throughout the world before them) that there 
had not been any such improvement in the manufacture of 
gas as to warrant a lowering of the price to the consumers; 
and so, as will be seen from the figures in the last of the 
articles referred to, the Municipality's share of the profits 
from gas grew as the years progressed. 

That is how what Mr. Lloyd-George calls co-operation, 
and what we prefer to call a one-sided and unjustifiable 
partnership, worked in Paris. It was a disgrace, and a 
standing warning of the danger of the adoption of any such 
plan. It was obstructive to progress, the consumers were 
robbed, and all the principles of fair-dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer were dishonoured—What for? To fill 
with increasing richness the coffers of the Municipality. We 
want nothing of the kind in England; and Mr. Lloyd-George 
will do well to say nothing more about the idea. There is 
a better plan (about which hint has already been made) of 
controlling the profits of private enterprise operating under 
parliamentary sanction, and at the same time of benefiting 
the public, without taking the circuitous course of lifting 
the money from the pockets of consumers, passing it into 
the banking ‘accounts of the Companies, thence to the 
Municipalities, and by them expended ‘to obtain results 
inconsistent, in the smallness of utility and good, with the 
amount of their cost. If co-partnership there is to be in 
electricity supply, let it be direct co-partnership between the 
supplying companies and the public ; whereby shareholders’ 
dividends are varied up or down by, respectively, reductions 
or increases of price to the public. The sliding-scale of 
dividend and price has worked well and to the advantage 
of the public in the case of gas supply through Companies. 
It isa far better system than that which Paris has shown 
retards, and does not help forward, the public interests. 








Masonic. 


Last Friday, at the Midland Hotel, Manchester—in succession 
to W.Bro. S. R. Ogden, of Blackburn—Bro. W. Prince, of Stoke- 
on-Trent, was installed W.M. of the “Northern Star Lodge,” 
No. 3053; the Installing Master being W.Bro. R. G. Shadbolt, 
of Grantham. Subsequently, the following were invested as 
Officers of the Lodge: Bro. Robert Surtees, of Fenton, S.W.; 
Bro. William Batt, of Manchester, J.W.; Bro. W. Severs, of 
Wilmslow, P.P.G. Treasurer of Cheshire, Chaplain; Bro. W. 
Whatmough, of Heywood, Treasurer; Bro. R. G. Shadbolt, of 
Grantham, Secretary; Bro. Jno. C. Pennington, of Colwyn Bay, 
S.D.; Bro. John Mackay, of Bradford, J.D.; Bro. J. W. Broad- 
head, P.P.G.S.D. West Yorks, of Elland, D.C.; Bro. George B. 
Smedley, of Swadlincote, 1.G.; Bro. H. Barker, of Buxton, Bro. 
Fred J. West, of Manchester, Bro. S. Meunier, of Stockport, and 
Bro. J. M‘Ewan, of Manchester, Stewards. Bro. T. Duxbury, 
P.M., P.P.G.A.D.C., is Charity Representative of the Lodge. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 564.) 
THE Stock Exchange last week was a prey to a degree of depres- 
sion for which it is not easy to assign an adequate cause. There 


were some factors, indeed, which might rather have been expected 
to exert a contrary influence, but the adverse view prevailed. In 
the aggregate, business was decidedly quiet; and buyers were a 
scarce article. The hope that the Rand mines will receive fair 
treatment at the hands of their new rulers had a favourable in- 
fluence; and the figures reached by the Bank reserve were com- 
forting, though it was a disappointment to those outside that the 
inside authorities did not see their way to lowering the rate on 
Thursday. Home rails were beginning to pick up a little, when 
the market was distressed by the dreadful calamity in the Great 
Eastern Continental traffic. The week closed as it had opened, 
quiet and dull. The Money Market was irregular. A good de- 
mand was at first met by a good supply; but about mid-week a 
shortage was apparent, and the demand became sharper. This 
position in its turn relaxed, but firmness ruled up till the close. 
Discount rates were steadily stiff. In the Gas Market, there 
was a renewal of activity in the earlier portion of the week; but 
the last two days, transactions fell off considerably in point of 
number. Prices, where any change at all was made, were almost 
uniformly lower ; and in one or two instances, the fall was con- 
siderable. There are, of course, people whose imaginations are 
easily excited by irresponsible chatter about a coal famine, and 
who, rushing to realize their stock, bring about the very thing 
they dread—a fall in price. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the 
ordinary was active and steady; prices sticking closely to last 
week’s figures, with the narrow range of 953 to 963. The secured 
issues were littleedealt in. One deal was marked in the maxi- 
mum at 88}, which brought the quotation down a point; the 
preference changed hands at 106} and 107; and the debenture, 
at from 84} to 854. South Metropolitan was very little dealt in, 
and was unchanged ; the few transactions marked being at 124} 
and 125. One deal in the debenture was at 853. Commercials 
were again, for the second week running, wholly unnoticed. 
The Suburban and Provincial group was the most conspicuous. 
Bournemouth “ B” marked 177, Brentford old was done at 262} 
and 263, and then fell 4, while the new fell 5 without business 
being done. The debenture marked 103 and 103}. A parcel of 
Brighton original was let go at 225, and down came the quotation 
by 7 points. British was done at 42 free, West Ham at 105}, and 
ditto preference at 124. Among the Continental Gas Companies, 
Imperial was quieter, and showed weaker prices—changing hands 
at prices from 181 to 179. Union was more active, and at lower 
figures, which ranged from 125 to 124, ditto preference marked 
1383. European fully-paid was quiet and firm at 25 and 25}. 
Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Bombay new was 
done at 5}, Buenos Ayres at 11§ and 11}, ditto debenture at 943, 
Cape Town at 14, ditto debentures at 52, Primitiva at 73, ditto 
preference at from 57; to 5;;, River Plate at 12} and 12,", 
Monte Video at 11} and 113, and San Paulo at 132 and 13}. 


The closing prices are shown in our list on p. 564. 


_— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Progress of the Electricity Supply Industry—A Slowing-Down of the 
Rate of Advance in Private Business—Motive Power Connec- 
tions—Getting Rid of the Electricity Burden at Bath. 

Tue “ Electrician” has issued its annual statistics relating to 

electricity supply in the United Kingdom; and our first words 

must be of appreciation of the altered form of arrangement, 
which makes the tables more convenient for reference. A further 
improvement might be effected by the omission of some of the 
superfluous particulars which have much the appearance of 
advertisement—such as the names of the meters used in different 
towns, and the names of the consulting engineers—and the 
system of generation and distribution might also be condensed. 

The space thus saved could be taken up by the retention of the 

previous year’s figures relating to lamp and motor connections 

and the number of consumers, while changes in prices could be 
noted. The value of the tables would thus be vastly enhanced. 

The advance in business of the undertakings would be shown at 

a glance, without the time-absorbing references to the previous 

year’s tables that is now demanded to ascertain what the fresh 

tables actually have to teach one. One striking feature that is 
brought out—by going back twelve months to discover it—is that 
the rate of progress in connections, taking the undertakings of the 

United Kingdom as a whole, is on the decline. The connections 

of both municipal and company undertakings in London and the 

Provinces are now equal to 1,091,315 kilowatts ; last year the total 

was 1,030,300 kilowatts; so that the increase is 61,015 kilowatts. 

The average increase for the preceding three years was 142,243 

kilowatts; so that the addition for the past year is 81,228 kilo- 

watts below that average. 

The first table deals with the undertakings in the United 
Kingdom without tramway loads. Of these undertakings, there 
are 275, compared with 262 last year, or an increase of thirteen. 
In later tables, it is ascertained that there are 125 undertakings 
now supplying both lighting and tramways—an increase of three 











in the twelve months. There are now 21 towns taking electricity 
in bulk—an increase of two in the year. Particulars are given of 
fourteen power companies, and of eleven upon which either 
development has been commenced or the powers are still lying 
dormant. Most of the power companies, however, so far as actual 
prosperity goes, appear to have fallen into a somewhat somnolent 
condition, from which all the applied energy does not seem cap- 
able of rousing them. The list of projected stationsis59. There 
were 72 last year; and, as the figures already quoted indicate that 
only a small proportion has traversed the space between pro- 
jection and completion, the greater proportion of the projections 
of a year ago are the projections of to-day. Time is too valuable 
to count the Provisional Orders that have been granted but still 
remain undeveloped. ' ; 

Looking down the statistics of the undertakings without tram- 
way loads, the progress of the majority is painfully slow. The 
lamp connections, are as is usual with electricity undertakings, 
reduced to the 8-candlelamp basis. This low basis of calculation 
makes the figures in certain cases rise to quite noble representa- 
tion. But if the figures were divided by eight, to see what the 
numbers would look like if rendered as 64-candle power incandes- 
cent gas-lamps, estimation for the figures would freely decline. 
We have picked out a few concerns with the topmost private con- 
nections to show their business status. The electricity supply 
of London is divided up among 31 undertakings; and those 
that take the lead in the number of 8-candle power private con- 
nections are: The Charing Cross Company (West-end and City 
undertakings combined), 673,000 8-candle power lamps (the 
number of consumers is not given). The Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Company have connected an equivalent of 350,247 8-candle 
power lamps, distributed among 3957 consumers; the Metro- 
politan Company, 536,700 8-candle power lamps, with 9370 con- 
sumers ; and the Marylebone Borough Council, 500,000 8-candle 
power lamps, with 7000 consumers. Then slipping down to the 
other end of the scale, the Chiswick undertaking boasts only 
31,000 8-candle power connections, and 1080 consumers; the 
Smithfields Markets Company, 30,000 8-candle power connec- 
tions, and 390 consumers; and the Southwark Borough Council, 
31,821 8-candle power connections, and 278 consumers. In the 
comments of the “ Electrician” on the figures, it is pointed out 
that the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company no longer main- 
tain their position at the head of the list, owing to the fact that 
a portion of the Company’s undertaking has been transferred to 
the Marylebone Borough Council. The Charing Cross Company 
now come to the top in London, and show a “steady” increase 
on last year’s figures. All the other undertakings exhibit a 
“slight” increase, with the exception of the City of London 
Company, the County of London Company, and the Shoreditch 
Borough Council, who return their outputs as being the same as 
in the previous year. The Southwark Borough Council under- 
taking presents a “slight” decrease. This looks as though in 
some districts in London the limits of the scope for business in 
electricity have been about located. ; 

It is of interest to note how few are the towns in the Provinces 
that show an exceptional number of connections attenuated to 
the 8-candle power basis, and how great is the drop between 
them and undertakings whose field of supply is not complete in 
the favourable conditions necessary for real commercial success 
in the supply of electricity. Even in some of the cities and 
towns where a comparatively large business has been developed, 
we learn of accretions of business coming in with disappointing 
difficulty and slowness ; and that this is actually so will be shown 
in a succeeding paragraph. However, taking out some of the 
undertakings showing superior success, and mentioning them in 
alphabetical order, there is Bristol, with connections equal to 
195,088 8-candle power lamps, and 2827 consumers; Edinburgh, 
with 621,236 8-candle power lamps, and 9355 consumers; Glas- 
gow, with 1,157,347 8-candle power lamps, and 13,705 consumers ; 
Hull, with 210,101 8-candle power lamps, and 2749 consumers; 
Leeds, with 300,000 8-candle power lamps, and 5850 consumers ; 
Leicester, with 189,156 8-candle power lamps, and 2774 con- 
sumers; Nottingham, with 307,023 8-candle power lamps, and 
3194 consumers; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with 269,263 8-candle 
power lamps, and 1150 consumers; Portsmouth, with 185,204 
8-candle power lamps, and 3600 consumers; and Sheffield with 
300,000 8-candle power lamps, and 3150 consumers. The towns 
succeeding in numerical importance break away from these 
large figures (‘‘large” as electricity figures go) very considerably. 
Most of them show totals of consumers connected that are 
covered by low figures in hundreds; and there is a no mean 
number of undertakings that have not reached 100 consumers 
each, and whose connections, reduced to the 8-candle power 
lamp basis, show how slender is the business done. Here 
are examples: The connections at Chepstow are equivalent to 
1800 8-candle power lamps, distributed among 37 consumers ; 
Church Stretton, 1600 8-candle power lamps, distributed among 
50 consumers; Ingleton, 1800 lamps, distributed among 85 con- 
sumers; Kildare, 1026 8-candle power lamps, distributed among 
46 consumers; and Llangollen, 1ooo lamps, distributed among 
41 consumers. However, taking the whole of the private light- 
ing, both of municipal and company undertakings in London and 
the Provinces, it represents a lamp connection of 22,886,700 
8-candle power lamps, or including power and public lighting, 
36,377,170 8-candle power lamps—that is to say, private light- 
ing is equal to about 63 per cent. of the whole. i 

Turning back to the statistics published twelve months ago, it 
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is observed that even the undertakings in the larger provincial 
cities and towns have not in the interval done anything of a con- 
spicuous character in booking up new consumers. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh were the best in this regard—the former extend- 
ing their list of consumers by about 2000 and Edinburgh by 1000. 
But others show up poorly. Bristol, for instance, only secured 
in the twelve months 150 new consumers; Hull, 109; Leeds, 350; 
Leicester, 183; Nottingham, 401; Newcastle and District, 100; 
Portsmouth, 300; Sheffield, 50. From the noise that is made 
about the Newcastle Company and its great activity, supple- 
mented by the “ Electrical Bulletin,” it might have been imagined 
that something more extensive was being accomplished in obtain- 
ing new customers; but it is not surprising that Sheffield shows 
up so badly, considering the low price of gas in the city. Low- 
priced gas has its checking influence. If this new custom is the 
best that can be shown in the large cities and towns, we need not 
trouble to inquire what has been done in less important ones. 

In regard to the great success that is heard of, through inter- 
ested channels, as to the adoption of electricity for motive power, 
we do not find its confirmation in the figures given in these tables; 
and, considering them, it is easy to understand the tortoise-like 
progress of the electricity power companies. The connections for 
power purposes are represented in total horse power. Perhaps 
if it were not for the evidence of these authoritative figures, it 
would hardly be believed that the total horse power of the motor 
connections of the 31 undertakings in London only amounts to 
38,174. Small wonder that prudent men shake their heads depre- 
catingly over the proposal to spend millionsof money in providing for 
a visionary power business in London. That the business is not 
greater, is not due to charges being high; on the contrary, charges 
for electricity for power purposes in London are as low as any in 
the country, and some of the undertakings boast that they are 
now supplying their largest industrial customers at lower figures 
than the County Council are suggesting in their remarkable 
scheme. The power connections of the Charing Cross Company 
are the highest in horse power in the Metropolis; being equal to 
g760-horse power. The Notting Hill Company return the lowest, 
with 155-horse power. It might be expected that, in the great 
industrial cities of the Provinces, a different state of things would 
be found; but those who hopefully expect are doomed to disap- 
pointmevt. The horse-power connections of some of the princi- 
pal cities and towns are as follows: Bristol, 3972-horse power; 
Coventry, 2346; Edinburgh, 7388; Glasgow, 11,954; Hull, 4434; 
Leeds, 6175; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6500; Nottingham, 2620; 
Sheffield, 6300. Then, again, for towns of less importance, 
the figures drop away to very minor ones, until we find that such 
towns as Aberystwith have connections equalling only 6-horse 
power; Church Stretton, 2; Colwyn Bay, 7; Fareham, 1; Holy- 
head, 3; Kilmalcolm, 3; Malvern, 4; Newcastle-under-Lyme, 5; 
Pembroke, 7; Whitchurch, 5; Woking, 7. Several towns have 
the word “none” occupying the horse-power column. 

There have in many towns been reductions of price to private 
consumers both for lighting and other purposes; but, in the 
majority, necessity has compelled the maintenance of the old 
figures. Respecting the public lighting, the connections have not, 
except here and there, made any notable upward movement ; 
and it is evident from the prices paid that the electricity suppliers 
are loth to resign much, if any, of this part of their income. 
Nernst lamps have been adopted, though not to any import- 
ant extent, in several towns; and Tantalum lamps are being 
tried in a few. In two or three places, intimation is made that 
Osmium lamps are under experiment. But continuous current, 
alternating current, and voltages have their respective influences 
with the different lamps in limiting application. 

We have devoted so much space to the examination of these 
returns that general topics must be passed over this week, with 
one exception. The exception is the important decision of the 
Electricity Committee of the Bath Corporation respecting the 
sale of the undertaking to the Somerset and District Electric 
Power Company. The Committee are quite willing that the city 
should disburden itself of the incubus that the City Council so 
light-heartedly took upon themselves a few years ago. We are 
not surprised at the resolution, when the history of the concern 
is considered. On the other hand, the undertaking will afford 

just what the Somerset Company require—a nucleus for their 
scheme. There are difficulties in the way of transference; but 
they do not appear insuperable, and in the draft agreement pro- 
vision has been made for them. The city will (if the Corporation 
agree to the proposal, and Parliament ratifies it) get their capital 
expenditure returned, together with two £10,000 bonuses, or, as an 
alternative, £450 worth of electricity in perpetuity for each bonus. 
If the Corporation are wise they will take the money, on the 
principle that “A bird in the hand,” &c. At the end of seven 
years, the Corporation will be allowed to discontinue public 
lighting by electricity if they so desire, and revert to gas. The 
lines of the agreement will be found in our “ Miscellaneous 
News.” Looking well at them, the Corporation will be unfaithul 
to the interests of the city if, now that there is the opportunity, 
they do not recover the capital that has proved, and will continue 
to prove, within the limits of their supply,so unremunerative. It 
has not been, nor is it now, a good investment. 








Provost Arrol, of Alloa, has resigned his office, on account of 


ill-health, He was for many years Convener of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. 


SOLIDIFYING TAR FOR TRANSPORT. 


THOsE who know from experience the great nuisance and expense 
involved in the transport of tar—the cost of barrels, or special 
tank-waggons, as well as of conveyance—are sure to welcome 
any practical system (though it may only be applied with dis- 
crimination as to relative advantages to parts of outputs) of being 
able to render tar into a solid form for ready transmission from 
the source of production to the place of utilization. Mr. S. G. 
Coulson has solved the problem; and samples of solidified tar, 
produced under his invention, have been inspected. The utility of 
being able to readily convert tar toa solid state appeals somewhat 
strongly in connection with the development of its uses; as, 
judging from an analysis of a sample of the solidified article, no 
harm appears to be inflicted, by the process of solidification, upon 
the tar—unfitting it for these uses. Of course, this is a point 
that will have to be taken into fuller consideration, as well as the 
question of comparative cost, according to the situation of the 
works where the tar is produced in relation to the place where it 
is to be employed. Gains shown on a hypothetical case cannot 
be made to apply universally. 

However, to work the patents of Mr. Coulson, a Company, to 
be known as the Tar (Patents) Solidifying and Distilling Com- 
pany, has been formed ; and allusion was made to this last week, 
when it was also mentioned that abstracts of the patent specifi- 
cations of the invention were published in the “ JournaL” for 
July 26, 1904, and July 3, 1906. The invention is a very simple 
one; and an outline of the working for the conversion of the 
liquid tar to the solid state might be rendered as follows: The 
crude tar is pumped into a still, about which there is no particular 
feature. It is boiled there for about four hours. Then it is run 
off into a tank, wherein it is thoroughly mixed with about 4 or 5 
per cent. (according to the quality of the tar) of sulphuric acid, of 
heavy specific gravity, for about half-an-hour or so—the tar in- 
creasing in volume by this mixing. It is then run into another 
tank, and there solidifies, and the solid tar is the result. It will 
be seen from this that the process is anything but complicated ; 
but it involves time. The temperature to which the tar is heated 
is only about 150° Fahr.; and all that is removed is about 4 per 
cent. of water and the lightest of the oils. Everything else, it is 
stated, is left in the tar. At the Public Analyst’s Laboratory at 
Sheffield, a report (signed by A. H. Allen and Partners and G. 
E. Scott-Smith) was made, soon after the issue of Mr. Coulson’s 
first patent specification, upon a sample of the solidified tar ; and 
the following are the analytical results :— 


Loesat z00° C. (moisiure,@e.). ... « . . s 32°90 
Volatile matter. ‘ ‘ 





. * 61°71 
Fixed carbonaceous matter . ee 35°98 
Mineratmatier (en): . se ee et el Ue | OEE 

100°00 


As to the costs and profits arising from the distillation 
and solidification of tar, the following are put forward by the 
promoters of the Company; the figures being based upon the 
treatment of 10 tons of tar per day :— 














To 10 tons of liquid tar at By light oils, &c., 300 gals. 
Ws Cente, 3 2 LAS WONG ae an I 2 6 

», Labour, fuel, &c., in 9 tons 9 cwt. patent solid 
carrying out the pro- tar at.ass.Gd.: . . 82.5 0 

cess of solidification. 213 0 

—_— £16 8 6 

£12 3 0 | Less cost of tar and pro- 
——— CM we So we ETS 
Profit - £4 § 6 
Bylightoils . : '... 4 7 6 

Patent solid tar at 25s. 6d. 
per ton. . is Ge tae ea 
£16 8 6 

Less cost of process and 
solidification. . . 213 0 
£13 15 6 

Or to labour, fuel, &c., in Price of tar realized per 
carrying out the pro- OO: ce aa ad os, | “3, eee 
cess of solidification. £2 13 0 ————— 





The profit per year to the users of the process, taking 10 tons per day for 

300 working days would be £1200; and, after deducting the Company’s 
royalty, £900. 
These figures are given as they are presented by the Company ; 
but we have no means without an actual working test of verifying 
them. Of course, it may be tar users will continue to prefer to 
pay £9 tos. for to tons of liquid tar than to purchase g tons 9g cwt. 
of solid tar for £12 1s. Human nature is a strange thing. Savings 
may be promised in barrels and conveyance; but the additional 
first cost of 51s. and the loss of 11 cwt. of material will weigh with 
some purchasers. 

The question that will be uppermost in the gas-maker’s mind 
will be of what advantage will this system be to him as a producer 
of tar. There are several suggested answers. In the first place, 
there will be saving in the cost of the tar barrels or special tank- 
waggons for transit ; against which has to be set the casing for 
the solidified material. Relief will be given in the handling of the 





tar from the place of production right through to the place of 
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utilization, owing to the greater facility of dealing with a solid 
substance than the viscous material as now sent out. The in- 
creased facility for handling should also inake a difference to the 
cost of transit, especially in connection with export ; and the 
same facility, too, should broaden the fields of both purchase and 
application. Then there is the question of the direct recovery by 
the gas makers of the crude naphtha and light oils from the tar. 
These, it is suggested, might be further treated for the manufac- 
ture of carbolic acid or used for enriching gas. The tendency 
being now to lower the illuminating power of gas and not toraise 
it, the last-named idea, excepting perhaps in a few places, would 
be but short-lived. The question of the process expanding the 
marketability of tar is not without interest to the producer, who 
longingly looks for further benefit from this low-valued residual. 
The lighter portions of the tar having been driven off in the pro- 
cess of solidification, the tar in its solid form is regarded as being 
very suitable for road-making purposes ; to liquefy it the heat 
now applied to the “ boiling” of ordinary tar for road purposes 
being quite sufficient. In the making of briquettes, it is said to turn 
out an article of a firmer character than briquettes made as custo- 
marily with pitch as the binder. For the making of acid-proof 
floors, the solidified tar appears to be particularly applicable, 
judging from some samples of rock-like flooring that have been 
submitted for examination. Messrs. J. Hadfield and Sons, of 
Sheffield, who are experts in asphalte and similar floorings, aver 
that asphalte made by the aid of this solidified tar is the only real 
acid-proof material for floors at present on the market. This 
opens up the prospect of an extended use of tar for paving ; 
and as the “Acidphalte” (as Messrs. Hadfield have appropriately 
named this paving) sells for 7s. 6d. a yard, or 39s. 6d. per ton on rail 
at Sheffield, solidified tar, should realize a respectable price in 
this direction. The flooring-blocks by the way can be made in 
any size or shape. Beyond these uses, the number of which will 
expand with experience, the solidified tar is said to make a bright 
and hard-setting varnish for ironwork. 

The cost of the plant necessary for the conversion of the liquid 
tar to the solid state is said to be about £350; or, it is under- 
stood, the Company are prepared to supply plant free, charging a 
royalty of (say) 2s. per tov, with, of course, a guarantee as to the 
minimum quantity treated. 

In dealing with a process of this kind, it is impossible to write 
definitely, as there is so much that remains to be proved by trial. 
But we give this notice of the process on the information laid 
before us, as anything that holds out opportunity for bettering the 
tar market, or producing more remunerative returns from the 
commodity, will be appreciated by no one more than the tar 
producers. For them, the whole point of this or any other pro- 
cess reso'ves itself into, What is the commercial advantage ? 





The process is one thing, the new Company is another. The 
capital is £10,000, divided into 3000 £1 preference shares and 
7ooo £1 ordinary shares. Of the latter, 2000 ordinary shares have 
been allotted to the vendors; being payment on account of the 
rights, licences, and plant. From the statement as to contracts, 
it is observed that Mr. Coulson, in August last, entered into an 
agreement with the Water-Works, Lighting, and Power Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited—a title which does not appear now 
for the first time in our pages in connection with company pro- 
moting—whereby he assigned his patents to the Corporation, “ in 
consideration of the Corporation installing the invention, and pay- 
ing the expenses for the erection of a plant, and also gave the 
Corporation an option to purchase the patents for £2000, and also 
granted the Corporation a sole and exclusive licence to develop 
and work the patents in consideration of the Corporation paying 
him half of the net profit accruing from such working.” The Water- 
Works, Lighting, and Power Investment Corporation are now the 
vendors; and, under the contract entered into, the Tar (Patents) 
Solidifying and Distilling Company, Limited, acquire (1) The 
benefit and rights under the agreement with Mr. Coulson, com- 
prising, the sole and exclusive licence to commercially work the 
patents in Great Britain—all foreign patents excluded; (2) the 
vendors’ interest in the licence granted to Messrs. Hadfield and 
Sons; (3) the plant and apparatus now being erected. The 
royalty reserved and payable to the inventor is 50 per cent. of the 
net profits made by the Company, with the option and power on 
the part of the Company of commuting such royalty on payment 
to him within two years from the date of the agreement with him 
—Aug. 3, 1906—of £2000, upon which the royalty ceases. The 
consideration payable to the Vendor Company for Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
is £3000 in cash, an allotment of 2000 £1 ordinary fully-paid 
shares, and an agreement to perform and discharge all the 
vendors’ obligations under the agreement of Aug. 3, 1906. The 
vendors undertake to pay the costs of the new plant, and their 
expenses to the date ofthe erection. The vendor Company—that 
is to say, the Water-Works, Lighting, and Power Investment 
Corporation, Limited—do not look as though they intend coming 
off badly in this bargaining; and after the new Company have 
apportioned to them the £3000 cash and the £2000 shares and 
paid off the inventor's £2000 (if that is to be the form of settle- 
ment), there will not be much left for the Company with which 
to commercially develop the tar distilling and solidifying business. 
The Investment Corporation do not seem to have to do much for 
the reward they are to receive, which is out of all proportion to 
that to be secured by the actual inventor of the process, Revert- 
ing to the heads of the contract, reference is made in No. 3 to 
the “plant and apparatus now being erected.” At the beginning 





of the prospectus we read: “ The Company have entered into a 
contract for seven years with a gas company to treat their make 
of tar; and the necessary plant and apparatus will shortly be 
completed for working the process and producing the patent solid 
tar upon a commercial scale, and from which an income will im- 
mediately accrue.” We suppose this is the plant and apparatus 
referred to in the contract. The name of the company alluded 
to is kept secret; but we are wondering whether it is one of the 
little companies in which the Investment Corporation have been 
—perhaps still are—directly or indirectly interested. This is not 
the only respect in which the prospectus is all too vague. 





INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF THORIUM. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 

THE members of the German Thorium Syndicate, who caused 
a remarkable surprise about a year ago among the makers of 
incandescent mantles by suddenly reducing the price of nitrate 
of thorium from 53s. to 27s. per kilogramme, have now made a 
fresh move by increasing the figure to 32s. At the time of the 
lowering of the quotation last year, it was stated, on behalf of the 
Syndicate, that the object of the large concession then made was 
to meet the impending competition. The high price which had 
prevailed down to that time had caused special care to be taken 
in and by the owners of mantle factories to collect residuals and 
mantle ashes for the purpose of extracting the thorium for work- 
ing up again ; while at the same time certainsmall firms procured 
supplies of monazite sand from North America and Brazil for 
the extraction of the thorium. It was also contended that the 
lowering of the price was decided upon because the agreement 
between the German thorium producers and the suppliers of 
monazite sand would expire on the 1st of July next, and that the 
former desired to induce the latter to consent to a new arrange- 
ment of a character more favourable to the Syndicate. The only 
results of the diminution in price a year ago—at all events in 
Germany—were the extinction of some of the smaller mantle 
makers who had stocks of thorium on hand, and the disquieting 
of the market. 

The present increase of 5s. per kilogramme, which was resolved 
upon on the 15th inst., has come at the conclusion of the winter 
lighting season; and it is therefore assumed that the only 
effects likely to be produced by it will again be the destruction 
of some of the smaller firms—the reason on this occasion being 
the non-possession of stocks. The augmentation in price, it is 
declared, has not had any influence on the market for thorium, 
as the Syndicate has for some time past taken care that the 
German market has been over-supplied. Indeed, it is even as- 
serted that, until the day when the increase was decided upon, 
thorium produced by the Syndicate was being offered in large 
quantities, partly at the rate of 27s. per kilogramme, and partly 
at a lower figure, with the intimation that an advance was to be 
expected sooner or later. It appears that the Syndicate made 
exceedingly large contracts with mantle makers, owing to the 
reduction which took place last year; and delivery has to be 
accepted within the next four months. The tardy manner in 
which supplies are being requisitioned under these contracts is 
regarded as the principal cause of the sudden increase in price. 
It is hoped bythis advance to be able to move purchasers all the 
more easily to receive actual delivery of the large quantities they 
have contracted for. In the circumstances, the market remains 
over-supplied; and the advance in price is considered, outside 
the Syndicate, as being merely nominal in character. 











The Future of the Gas-Engine. 

Last Friday night, Mr. James M‘Kechnie, the Engineering- 
Director of Messrs. Vickers, Son, and Maxim, Limited, delivered 
a lecture upon the “ Tendency of Developments in Engineering,” 
to the Foremen’s Mutual Benefit Society, in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. In the course of it, he dis- 
cussed particularly the application of the gas-producer engine for 
power purposes. After describing various systems, he showed 
that 1-horse power could be maintained for an hour from each 
pound of coal; whereas the most economical steam plant re- 
quired 1} lbs., and, in many cases, as much as 5 lbs. of coal. 
Particular reference was made to the Oechelhaeuser gas-engiues, 
ranging up to 2000-horse power, now being manutactured by 
Messrs. Beardmore. The gas-engine, he said, if universally 
applied, might result in a saving of £10,000,000 in the coal bill 
of British factories. From the waste heat in metal furnaces they 
might get gas to continuously run engines of 500,000-horse power. 
The gas-engine, because of its economy in coal, would triumph 
over steam for the merchant marine, and would also open a new 
era of usefulness for canal transport. 


The Annual Meeting of the Irish Association.—The Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Association (Mr. James Whimster, of Armagh) is in- 
forming the members by circular that the Committee have unani- 
mously decided to hold the annual meeting this year at the usual 
time—viz., the second Tuesday in August; and that the place 
will be Dublin, as resolved at the meeting last year. He invites 
the co-operation of the members in the preparation of a good 
programme. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Institution was 
held on Saturday, at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, when there 
was a good attendance of members. At the commencement of 
the proceedings, Mr. J. H. BREaRLEy, of Longwood (the retiring 
President), occupied the chair. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Kendrick, of Stretford) read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and they were duly confirmed. 

The PresipEntT explained that the two proposals put forward 
at the last meeting, with reference to the subscription and the 
issue of the annual reports, had both been withdrawn. The Com- 
mittee’s proposal was therefore adopted. 

The Hon. SECRETARY announced that he had had letters of 
regret at being unable to attend the meeting from 36 members, 
including Mr. Thomas Newbigging, who was suffering from the 
effects of an attack of influenza. 


RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE. 


The PRESIDENT said there was one other letter which the Hon. 
Secretary had received, and which was deemed to necessitate 
separate consideration. Mr. Watson, of Doncaster, had written 
saying that his brother was a passenger on the ill-fated Berlin, 
wrecked on the previous Thursday morning off the Hook of 
Holland, and there was every reason to fear he was drowned. 
It would also have been observed by the members that Alderman 
Frankenburg, the Mayor of Salford, had lost a son in the same 
disaster. The Mayor’s hospitality to the members of the Institu- 
tion was so recent an occurrence, that they could not do less than 
pass avote of condolence with him on the loss of his son, and 
with Mr. Watson on the loss of his brother. 

a vote was passed in silence, the members rising in their 
places. 


ANNUAL REpoRT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The report and accounts having been taken as read, they were 
unanimously adopted, on the motion of Mr. S. GLover (St. 
Helens), seconded by Mr. W. Hitt (Stalybridge). 


The following are some extracts from the report :— 


The Committee are pleased to present to the members their annual 
report, and congratulate them upon the prosperity and usefulness of 
the Institution. All the meetings have been exceptionally well attended 
throughout the year. The Commercial Sections continue to be well 
supported, and have been the means of disseminating much useful 
information among the members. Visits have been paid during the 
twelve months to Huddersfield, Longwood, Ilkley, and Salford ;‘ and 
appreciation of the mannerin which the members have been received 
and entertained has been duly recorded. The gas-works at all four 
places were inspected on the invitation of the respective gas authorities. 
All the officers, committee, and candidates for membership included in 
the ballot-sheet were elected at the November meeting; the President 
for the ensuing year being Mr. W. Prince, of Stoke. At the November 
meeting, 1906, the members decided, after a long discussion, to abandon 
the old form of quarterly reports, and to issue to the members, on the 
payment of 2s. 6d. in addition to their ordinary subscription, the volume 
of ‘‘ Transactions of District Institutions.” The ‘* Question Box” insti- 
tuted in 1905 has been abandoned owing to lack of support. 

During the year arrangements have been finally made for the holding 
of a Gas Exhibition on unique lines in St. James’s Hall, Manchester, 
from Oct. 23 to Nov. 9, 1997. A strong Advisory Committee has been 
appointed ; and the Council of the Society of British Gas Industries 
have passed a resolution according it their hearty support, and will ap- 
point some of their number to act with the Advisory Committee on all 
questions affecting the exhibition. A report was presented to the mem- 
bers at the November meeting which fully explained the position; and 
it only remains now for all to advertise the exhibition to their consumers 
to ensure a complete success, 

The membership roll shows a slight increase, and now numbers 150. 
Two members have resigned, and two have ceased membership under 
Rule XIV., while on the other hand six new members have been added 
to the roll. 

A new departure was made at the November meeting in 1905, when 
the rules of the Institution were altered to admit of the election of 
associate members ; but so far only two have been elected. 

Your Committee record with pleasure the maintained vitality of the 
Institution ; and the increasing interest manifested in the quarterly 
meetings is a good augury for the future. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) Jno. Hy. BrEarLey, President. 

Feb. 1, 1907. H. KENnpRIcK, Secretary. 

_ The PresipEnT said that the accounts were not audited at the 
time they were sent out; but this had since been done. 

Mr. Evtiotr said he and his colleague Mr. Lamb had gone 
through the books, which were kept in excellent order, and had 
found everything correct. 


REPORTS OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


Tee sepete of the Commercial Sections having been taken 
as read, 

The PrEsIpEnT pointed out to all the members who had not 
yet joined these sections, the great value they were to the in- 
dustry, as would be seen at once on perusing the reports. He 
should much like to see the membership of both sections largely 
increased. 


MANCHESTER GAs EXHIBITION. 


The Hon. Secretary said it was stated in the report that the 
Council of the Society of British Gas Industries had passed a reso- 
lution according the exhibition their hearty support, and had stated 
their intention of appointing some of their members to act with 
the Advisory Committee. When this had been done, the Com- 
mittee would be able to send out circulars to all likely exhibitors. 
He learnt from the Manager of St. James’s Hall that already he 
had had some twelve to fourteen applications for space. 


Tue Use oF Tar 1N Roap MAKING. 


The PrEsIDENT announced that a letter had been received 
from the Roads Improvement Association, who desired to bring 
prominently before all who were interested in the use of tar for 
roads a competition which the Association had on the subject. 
The matter was of such great importance to their industry that he 
thought he had only to mention it to ensure that each member 
would do his best to further the trials which were being carried 
out on the use of tar in the making and covering of roads. 


NOMINATION OF THE DisTRICT MEMBER OF COUNCIL OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS FOR 1907-8. 


The PresiDENT announced that the present District Represen- 
tative, Mr. W. Prince, would retire from office in June. 

Mr. T. Duxspury (Oldham) moved that Mr. J. Wilkinson, of 
Halifax, be nominated as District Representative. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was nominated last year; but, owing to some mistake, his 
name was not in the hands of the Committee in time. Mr. Wil- 
kinson was well known to the members as a former Secretary of 
the Institution, and they might be quite sure he would be a good 
representative. 

Mr. S. GLover asked if any steps had been taken to ascertain 
whether Mr. Wilkinson would be willing to serve if nominated. 

The Hon. Secretary said Mr. Wilkinson was quite willing to 
serve last year, and had the consent of his Council to do so. 

Mr. J.C. Betton (Chester) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


The PresipEnT said his next duty was one in which pleasure 
was mingled with regret, and that was to hand over the reins of 
office as President of the Institution to his successor, Mr. Prince. 
Twelve months ago he asked the members to accord him their 
support, and had said that with it he had no fear as to the success 
of his year of office. This support had been given to him; and 
he thought he might say that the year had been a successful one. 
The attendances at the meetings had been excellent, and the 
membership roll had slightly increased. His best wish to his 
successor was that the same help and sympathy might be ac- 
corded to him as he (Mr. Brearley) had enjoyed. He could not 
give up office without testifying to the painstaking manner in 
which the secretarial duties had been carried out by Mr. Kendrick. 
He felt that his term of office would not have been nearly so suc- 
cessful if it had not been for that gentleman’s assiduous attention 
to his duties; and he rejoiced to know that he was continuing in 
office for another year, because the new President would at least 
be assured of the assistance of a good Secretary. 

Mr. W. Prince (Stoke-upon-Trent) then took the chair, and met 
with a very hearty reception from the members. ; 

The PreEsIDENT said the first duty that devolved upon him was 
to ask the members to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to their 
late President. Hecould quite believe Mr. Brearley when he said 
he parted with his office with regret, because he had had a very 
pleasant year. He had inaugurated two special movements— 
one with regard to the annual reports and the reports of the district 
meetings; and, secondly, the Manchester Gas Exhibition, which 
he trusted would be a great success. A very active Committee 
were at work seeing to all the details; and he looked forward to 
the exhibition being something more than they had been treated 
to in the past in the shape of gas exhibitions, and that the whole 
district would be permitted to see the very best that the industry 
could produce for the lighting and heating of its dwellings. They 
had also to thank Mr. Brearley for their introduction to the 
works of the Salford Corporation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. — 

Mr. BrEARLEY thanked the members for their kind vote. He 
said the only thing he wished to refer to was the exhibition. He 
had been delighted to see the enthusiasm and vigour that their 
esteemed and venerable friend Mr. Thomas Newbigging had dis- 
played in the matter. This gentleman had, with reluctance, 
taken up the duties of President of the Exhibition Committee ; 
and he was going about the work in no half-hearted manner. He 
(Mr. Brearley) was quite sure that in such hands it would be 
very great success. 


The Presipent then proceeded to deliver his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. ; 
Gentlemen,—It is customary for your President to preface his 
presidential address by thanking the members of our Institution 
for the high honour they have conferred upon him. Permit me 





then to express my deep appreciation of this mark of your favour 
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to myself, and to the district that I am privileged to represent. 
While not unmindful of all my obligations to my fellow-members 
of the Manchester Institution, and the responsibilities of your 
President, I must candidly confess that I enter upon my duties 
with every confidence that the year’s working will be satisfactory, 
if the support I obtain is proportionate to the numerical strength 
of our Institution and the eminence of the gentlemen who form 
your Committee. 

At the outset of my address, permit me to express my belief 
that at no period in the history of gas manufacture has Science 
played so important a part as it is doing to-day, in the devising 
and application of time and labour saving machinery—now so 
very necessary in each process—from the deposition of coal upon 
the works to its removal in the form of coke and other bye- 
products for the market. Moreover, the same opinion holds good 
when we consider the far-reaching results of the labours of those 
engaged in laboratory practice—all alike animated by the one 
desire for greater purity, usefulness, and the cheapening of our 
commodity. 

I notice from reports issued by the Home Office that the output 
of coal in the United Kingdom for 1905 was 236,128,936 tons ; that 
14,295,602 tons, or over 6 per cent., of the total output was gas 
coals; that 149,791,676,000 cubic feet of gas were made; and 
that the capital employed was /£121,241,335. These figures 
clearly indicate the extent of our business. 


CARBONIZING COAL. 


It would serve no useful purpose to enumerate at any length 
the various methods employed in converting this great mass of 
coal to a gaseous state. But, in passing, special attention ought 
to be called to the most recent form of retorting. In dealing 
with this matter one may refer to the excellent paper, “ On the 
Working of the Vertical Retort,” read by Herr Kérting, and to 
the experiences of Mr. Brockway as described by him in his 
Presidential Address at the Eastern Counties Association annual 
meeting. Both these addresses—based upon actual experience— 
must be of great value to any who may be considering the 
expediency of adopting some such form of extension. I am ina 
position to state that other valuable contributions on this subject 
will be presented to you during the course of the year. 


RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


In connection with carbonizing, I wish to make allusion to two 
valuable adjuncts to retort-settings—the “ Retort-house Governor” 
and the “ Tar-Tower.” The retort-house governor recently de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Carpenter, of London, and introduced into 
many works, is of simple construction, and I find it of the greatest 
utility. I have one fixed on the foul main at the end of a bench 
of five arches, each containing eight through retorts 22 inches by 
16 inches, oval Q section. This governor prevents over-exhaust- 
ing, and at the same time so governs the pull of the exhauster 
that a constant vacuum (as predetermined by the load on the top 
of the governor bell) is maintained in the hydraulic main. By 
this arrangement, I am enabled to work with a minimum of seal, 
and at the same time the pulsations of the exhauster are regulated 
by the governor. The result is perfect distilling conditions in the 
retorts, with consequent increase in the make of gas per ton of 
coal carbonized, and maintenance of uniform candle power. 

I can strongly advise those who have not already adopted this 
governor to give the matter very close attention. The control 
of the vacuum in the hydraulic main was, up to quite recently, 
effected from the exhauster, between which and the benches 
great variations of vacuum can arise. Control should be at the 
point where it has the greatest effect on the quantity and quality 
of the gas—viz., close to the retorts; and this can only be ob- 
tained by a governor on the foul main close to the hydraulic 
main. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, the vacuum at the exhauster inlet is 
14 inches; and this is reduced by the governor to 2-1oths inch 
on the retort side. This pull can, however, be varied at will by 
simply altering the governor load. 


TAR-TOWERS. 


It has been stated by some authorities that we work in cycles, 
and that in a more general adoption of the tar-tower we are simply 
improving on the idea presented in an admirable paper on the 
* Evolution of the Hydraulic Main,” by the late William Carr. 
This paper was read at the meeting of the Institution in London 
in the year 1899; the distinctive feature being the removal of the 
tar as it was deposited in the hydraulic main. Too much cannot 
be said in commendation of the adoption of such an adjunct to 
any setting of retorts working with high heats. By the adoption 
of the retort-house governor in conjunction with the tar-tower, 
the deposition of carbon on the retorts and stopped ascension 
pipes will be avoided, naphthalene troubles will be reduced, and 
the danger arising from a pitching-up of the plant will be got 
rid of. I once had my plant almost entirely stopped by the 
pitching-up of the hydraulic main and tar-pipes. The recollec- 
tion (by no means a happy one) excites my greatest sympathy for 
those brother managers who have similar difficulties. 


NAPHTHALENE. 


Now that I have introduced the subject of naphthalene into 
my address, I will devote a few brief passages to this almost worst 
of plagues. It isa regrettable fact that the Naphthalene Com- 
mittee promoted by the Southern District Association of Gas 
Engineers has presented a final report in which they intimate 
that, in consequence of lack of funds, they are unable to proceed 





further with their investigations. Notwithstanding this, the 
labours of the Committee will materially assist in the elucidation 
of the subject. I have from time to time read their reports with 
much pleasure, appreciated their endeavours, and could have 
wished them a larger measure of success. It is to be hoped that 
the good work of the Committee will be recognized by the Insti- 
tution, and such steps taken as may be deemed necessary for the 
more effectual prosecution of the work so ably begun. _ 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, we have experienced serious difficulties 
for many years through the deposition of naphthalene in the dis- 
tributing system, and particularly so before the introduction of 
either generators or regenerators into our works. That the 
trouble is the outcome of varying temperature, most of us are 
agreed; and accepting as I do this theory, I have been content 
to apply the readiest means for its removal immediately the 
trouble makes its appearance. ; 

I am perfectly satisfied that any system introduced into our 
plant, in the nature of wire-drawing the gases, must very materi- 
ally assist in the elimination of naphthalene. We have, however, 
no such system on our works; but we have adopted the principle 
of washing the gas as follows: A quantity of solvene to give a 
seal of 3 inches upon the ammoniacal liquor in the Livesey 
washer, is introduced. This has the effect of creating a large 
amount of spray or foam—thus considerably increasing the 
washing surface originally available; and at this stage unques- 
tionably a disassociation of the free naphthalene from the gas 
commences. The cost of the same, based upon an extended 
period of working, is 007d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Subjoined is a table showing recent tests of our gas for naph- 
thalene :— 

















Grains per | 
Date, 1907. Gas Tested and Place. 100 Cubic | ontes 
Feet. emarks, 
Jan. 21 . .| Purified gas in laboratory. 3°60 | Mild. 
», 23 and 24 . | Crude gasat inlet of washer. 2°42 | Freezing hard. 
», 24 and 25 . | Purified gas in laboratory. 1°43 i ct 
»» 25 and 26. ” ” ” 1°62 ei ” 
(less severe). 





During these tests the temperature at the outlet of the condensers 
registered 40° to 43° Fahr. 


PUSHING BUSINESS. 


A very great deal has been stated and written on this branch 
of our business, and no doubt rightly so. We have entered the 
race with the firm conviction that gas, which has been the fore- 
most lighting agent for many years, must not only remain so, but 
thatitis with this addition a factor to be taken into account by those 
adopting power appliances. Great strides have undoubtedly been 
made in the supply of gas to the manufacturer for power purposes 
as well as to the artisan class in the form of an economical friend. 
As we scan the statistics so often arrayed before us, we recognize 
the keen competition to which we are subjected, and are impressed 
with the desirability of cheapening our product—particularly for 
power, heating, and cooking purposes. In dealing with this matter 
(one, to my mind, of great importance), I feel that such lines as 
those laid down by our esteemed friend Mr. Thomas Newbigging, 
in his paper “On the Price of Coal Gas” (read before this Insti- 
tution in November, 1905), should, or ought to, obtain. 

In Stoke-upon-Trent, our staple industry is the manufacture of 
china, earthenware, &c. Hence Iam not exercised very much 
with the competition of suction-gas plants—in fact, the demand 
for gas-engines is very limited indeed. The total number em- 
ployed at the present time is only 17, which have an annual con- 
sumption of slightly under 6 millions. These figures will be 
astonishing to many when they think of the veritable hive of in- 
dustry in which our works are situated. But I must ask my 
hearers to remember that, in the methods of the trade, conserva- 
tism is a dominating characteristic. I am happy, however, to 
think that there appears to be a disposition to give serious con- 
sideration to the adoption of gas-firing for kilns, &c.; and impor- 
tant trials are now being made. The effect of this venture, if pur- 
sued to success, will have important results. It will reduce our 
smoke nuisance to a minimum; our atmosphere will be purer ; 
and it will doubtless give an impetus to our business. I have 
prepared a table showing our growth in quinquennial periods, and 
from it can be traced the introduction or popularization of the 
gas-cooker and the prepayment gas-meter. The former are let 
out on a rental of 10 per cent. on cost, plus 20s. to cover the 
cost of fitting materials and fixing. The whole of the rents 
accruing are applied in the reduction of the “Stoves Capital 
Account,” which I believe to be a sound financial policy. Gas- 
fires and other appliances of a similar character are sold at net 
cost ; the fittings and fixing of same are free of charge. With 
the prepayment meter, we supply neither cooker, griller, nor fit- 
ting of any kind; neither do my Committee contemplate any 
alteration to this rule. One cannot pass from this subject with- 
out uttering a note of thankfulness that such a means was con- 
ceived of placing gas into the most humble home. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


Another satisfactory feature in our business is the regaining of 
the lighting of our public streets, particularly in our large cities. 
Liverpool was, I believe, the pioneer city to awaken to the exces- 
sive cost entailed by the electric lighting of public thoroughfares 
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Make as Sold. No. of Consumers, 2 No. of Public L ‘ | 
Coal per Ton i mode en | 
Year. | Carbon- | Gas Made. og | aera bee — heh A Stas | Population, 
ized. ar- rivate om . . ; ) | 
eis bonized. Rn tri | sinters ee Total. | Ordinary. | Automatic.| Hire. | Ordinary. | —_ | 
= wil Cubic Feet. |Cubic Feet.|\Culic Feet.| Cubic Feet. | | | 
1895 9,567 95,924,000 | 10,026 75,481,800 | 14,268,800 89,750,600 | 2500 158 15! 592 - 25,900 
1901 | 13,555 | 128,887,000 9,5c8 100,019,800 | 3,561,600 | 15,874,600] 119,456,000 | 2458 1640 671 631 50 | 30,458 
1906 | 13,183 | 139,702,000 10,673 103,076,200 | 5,329,300 | 17,503,200) 125,908,700 | 2206 3163 1334 293 467 33,500 
| | 3: 


and was speedily followed by others—notably London— with the 
result that the electric standard has been steadily displaced. 
This has resulted in a more extended application of high-pressure 
and other forms of incandescent gas lighting; the consequent 
saving in cost has been enormous; and a greatly improved light 
is obtained. The adoption of a tried appliance for the lighting 
and extinguishing of street-lamps from a central or manufacturing 
station, is an immense boon. Light can be applied instantly at 
any hour throughout the area of supply, and great economy is 
effected by shortening the burning hours and a lengthening of the 
life of the chimneys and mantles—both of which are important 
factors meriting consideration. 


GAS EXHIBITION. 


It must prove a source of gratification to members of our 
Institution that the projected Gas Exhibition to be held during 
the coming autumn has met with such a hearty and lberal 
response from manufacturers and exhibitors. Our mission un- 
doubtedly is to educate our consumers as to the most ready, 
efficient, and economical means of lighting, heating, ventilating, 
and labour-saving applications of gas. To this end, our Institu- 
tion has very wisely decided to hold an attractive and instructive 
exhibition, in a centre of so many and varied industries as Man- 
chester and its environments present. We feel assured that our 
efforts will be appreciated and acceptable to those we are hoping 
to cater for ; and even though the project entails a great amount 
of work and anxiety, it is a duty we owe to our district, and as 
such it will be carried out with the sincere and pure motive of 
establishing our profession in its proper position. 

INSTITUTION WORK. 


In dealing with the work of the Council of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, I can assure those gentlemen of this District In- 
stitution whom I have the honour to represent on the Council, 
that that body is fully alive to its responsibilities. Good results 
are being achieved by the various Committees, by actively pursu- 
ing policies calculated to further extend the value, usefulness, and 
importance of our profession. I trust the appeal for funds 
recently made upon all owners of gas undertakings may bear 
such fruit as will enable the work of investigation and research to 
be prosecuted more thoroughly in the future than was possible 
before the inauguration of this special fund. While much has 
been done by our Parliamentary Committee in respect of 
measures already existing, there is something more to be done in 
the nature of a frontal attack upon those departments which are 
responsible for the appointment of Committees whose duties are 
the consideration of the Gas-Works Clauses Acts (now in many 
instances obsolete), governing illuminating power, sulphur re- 
strictions, &c. 

ILLUMINATING POWER. 


With respect to the burners for testing illuminating power, 
there has been an important change during the past twelve 
months—namely, the standardization of the “ Metropolitan Argand 
Burner, No. 2”—a burner which has met with almost universal 
appreciation, because it possesses the reputation of being just and 
honest to consumer and producer alike. Its value can only be 
rightly estimated when we consider that it is applicable to so wide 
a range in quality as between 12 and 20 candle gas. There can 
be little doubt that by its more general adoption comparisons of 
costs will be in a large measure simplified. 


SULPHUR. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the long-existing obligation 
to keep down sulphur compounds within unreasonable limits has 
been removed as regards a large number of gas undertakings— 
the Royal Assent to such removal having been given on the 2oth 





of July, 1906. Another Bill will be submitted to the House this 

year to free other undertakings. For this good office, together 

with inuch of the pioneer work connected with the elimination of 

iniquitous limitations, we have to thank those responsible for the 

administration of the Gas Companies’ Protection Association. 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY. 


To-day one of the vital essentials in the manufacture of coal 
and other gases is thermal efficiency ; and I am pleased to note 
that the Metropolitan Gas Referees are exerting themselves in the 
direction of introducing the best-known apparatus for the estima- 
tion of calorific values ; and new conditions under which tests 
have to be madearein operation. When we consider the relative 
values of gases from this standpoint, what a wide margin there is 
between (say) coal gas of 650 B.Th.U. per foot and Mond gas at 
120 B.Th.U. per foot. 


STANDARDIZATION. 


Adverting to the report of our representatives on the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, dealing with the question of the 
standardization of flanges, gas-pipes, valves, &c.,it appears to me 
that this Institution might with advantage consider the advis- 
ability of a more general standardization of gas plant. I have 
the conviction that the consideration of such an important matter 
would be likely to confer a boon upon many of our professional 
brethren, inasmuch as in the work of bringing plant up to present- 
day requirements, it would be patent to directors and committee- 
men alike that the proposals of the engineer were justifiable. 


VENTILATION. 


No doubt many of us are eagerly looking forward to the lecture 
to be given by Professor Vivian B. Lewes, in Dublin during the 
annual meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the effects 
of gas lighting so far as it concerns the vitiation or otherwise of the 
atmosphere of our houses. Much valuable information will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming for our guidance. I am certainly im- 
bued with the belief that gas can and will play an important part 
in ventilating schemes of the future. 

ASSESSMENT. 

The further protection of the industry against the ever-growing 
rapacity of the tax assessors (who appear always to imagine us 
fit subjects for their plunder), has been advocated for many 
years. I regret, however, that no definite plan of action has 
been agreed upon. The subject is beset with many difficulties, 
but in most cases purely local in their bearing. These, however, 
have made the subject a vexatious one, and (as it would appear) 
one in which the legal fraternity cannot well be dispensed with. 
Subjoined is a table giving some analyses from Stoke-upon- 
Trent and other towns in our immediate neighbourhood (classi- 
fied for purposes of privacy under letters) introduced with the 
object of showing how unequal the tax is applied for want of a 
governirg principle. 

When we examine the rates given in “ Field’s Analysis” of the 
35 principal gas undertakings, we find a much greater variation 
existing. These 35 undertakings pay an average of 206d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The maximum rate is equivalent to 
4°33d. per 1000 cubic feet sold; while the minimum rate equals 
o'6d. These statistics prove the necessity for concerted action 
to secure an uniform rate of taxation, and ending those annual 
and quinquennial disputes. 

I am of the opinion (based upon experience with different 
bodies of assessors) that a fixed sum per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold, or per ton of coal carbonized, would be the most equitable 
solution of a very knotty problem. , 

This subject has for many years engaged the attention of 
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various writers and members of our profession; but that fact 
should not deter our Institution or the Gas Companies’ Protec- 
tion Association from taking such measures as would ultimately 
bring about effective legislation with regard thereto. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS. 


Other subjects that might profitably receive the attention of 
our Parent Institution are the advisability or otherwise of ap- 
proaching the Local Government Board with a view to securing 
for the future greater uniformity in the length of time allowable for 
the repayment of our loans. It is interesting to note in the Blue- 
book for 1905 relating to this department, that no less a sum than 
£6,250,000 was authorized to be spent on so-called public 
improvements during the year under review. The particular 
point which concerns our industry lies in the fact that this body 
varies its times for repayment of loans so considerably as between 
8 and 60 years. 

Another important item is the removal of the restriction to 
borrow money for the purpose of erecting water-gas plants. 
Surely this mode of gas manufacture has become sufficiently 
understood to warrant its inclusion among the various types of 
plant for which a lengthy period of repayment is allowed. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


I am presuming that my hearers will consider no address from 
this chair complete without some allusion to our Commercial 
Section, and the good work achieved by this branch of ourselves. 
That much success has crowned the pioneer efforts of friend 
Meunier was evidenced in a tangible manner (so far as our own 
members were concerned) at the meeting held in Huddersfield in 
May last year. But the most gratifying feature lies in the fact 
that most other kindred Associations see the wise policy of such 
a section and are emulating our example. There can be no 
doubt that considerable financial advantage must accrue to the 
employers of members from the policy advocated—that is, to 
secure the best possible prices for the whole of our bye-products. 
This, of itself, is enough to justify its existence. Moreover, the 
fact is that working costs are regularly compared and discussed at 
our meetings, and difficulties as they arise to individual members 
(sufficiently interesting for the Institution to take cognizance of) 
are all duly considered. 


In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me say that only a few of the 
salient features connected with our important business have been 
touched upon in this address. The time at my disposal pro- 
bibits a longer or wider range of subjects being dealt with. I 
cannot but believe that the progress and development of the gas 
industry is very largely due to the healthy stimulus it has received 
from its competitor and rival the electric light, for were there no 
grit in the grindstone the axe would be a long time in grinding, 
and only when our profession was threatened did we rise to the 
occasion and prove that gas, as an illuminant, occupied the fore- 
most place. But we must not—nay, we dare not—remain 
stationary. The philosophy of to-day is the common-sense of 
to-morrow; and only by a consistent and persistent application 
on our part to the work of research can we hope to continue in 
the proud position which we occupy to-day. 





Mr. W. W. Hutcuinson (Barnsley) proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President for his admirable address, which was 
full of information, and reflected great credit on him. 

Mr. J. G. Newsicainc (Manchester), in seconding, said the 
address dealt with a number of matters which were of great in- 
terest to the members, and was a very excellent one throughout. 
They had been favoured during recent years with up-to-date and 
very excellent addresses from their Presidents; and Mr. Prince 
had that day maintained the standard. He had taken office in 
an important year—namely, the year of the exhibition in Man- 
chester, which they hoped to make a great success, and thereby 
further their interests. 

Mr. S. GLover (St. Helens) supported the resolution; remark- 
ing that the address made them wonder why they had been so 
short of subjects to discuss at their meetings. The President had 
brought forward a contribution bristling with questions, many of 
them having two sides. 

Mr. J. H. BREARLEyY (Longwood) said it gave him great pleasure 
to put the resolution. He had listened to the address with 
delight ; and he was quite sure that all that had been said with 
regard to it was fully justified. Perhaps they might tempt Mr. 
Glover out of his seclusion at St. Helens, to deal with some of 
the points he had referred to, and not leave them in a semi- 
anticipatory state. They were all very anxious to know what the 
other side of a question was; and he did not think they should 
be content until Mr. Glover came forward and tackled some of 
them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The PresiDENT thanked the members, and said he was sure 
there ought to be no dearth of papers, though he must admit that 
his address had troubled him in the making. But he felt, like 
many others had felt in the past, that he had not been able to do 
justice to himself. It had been a labour of love on his part to do 
what he had done. 

The Hon. Secretary said Mr. Glover had pointed a moral and 
Mr. Brearley had followed it up. He should like to announce 
that he had still room for just one paper in May, and another for 
the November meeting. 





EXPERIENCES IN COMPETITION FOR POWER. 
The adjourned discussion on Mr. G. E. Stevenson’s paper on 
the above subject, read at the previous meeting, was then pro. 
ceeded with. 


Mr. G. E. STEVENSON (Long Eaton) said he was afraid the time 
which had elapsed since his paper was read might have somewhat 
cooled the desire to discuss it. He was very uncertain whether 
he should be able to attend this meeting; and, as a matter of 
fact, he had not looked at the paper since last November. With 
the exception of various letters which he had received from 
different parts of the country, and some slight attention that he 
had paid to papers devoted to suction-gas plant, &c., it had 
almost escaped his notice. He might remind the members that 
he did not pose as any authority on power. He was led into 
giving the paper simply because he was very much indebted to 
their Commercial Section. The chief points in the paper were 
with regard to the competition of suction gas, and whether what 
was claimed for it by the makers was true and obtained in actual 
practice, or whether the statements should be modified. He 
happened to have had about three years’ experience with those 
people ; and he had given his views. He thought in winding up 
the previous discussion he said that the main point was, Was 
suction gas a serious competitor? If so, could it be met, and 
what was the best way to meet it? Of course, in this there were 
many side issues involved. With some members, the power busi- 
ness was not worth attention; and the whole question of differ- 
ential prices and the quality of gas must necessarily come into 
consideration. These, he thought, were the main points of his 

aper. 
‘ Mr. T. Duxsury (Oldham) said that they were much indebted 
to Mr. Stevenson for bringing forward the question of suction gas. 
Whenever they had a competitor, he thought it was their duty to 
try and meet it fairly and squarely. They had had many com- 
petitors in the past ; but they had all gone to the wall, and it was 
his candid belief that this would be the fate of suction gas. He 
was afraid that its competitive powers were being too greatly 
magnified, and that they were looking too much on the serious 
side of the question. He, for one, did not believe half that the 
makers of suction-gas plant wanted them to believe. It was 
well known that many producer gases of various kinds had come 
forward—for instance, Mond gas, Dowson gas, and acetylene gas, 
to say nothing of electricity. These had all come to revolutionize 
the coal gas industry ; but this state of things had not arrived yet. 
The fate that had been experienced by all their other competitors 
would be shared by suction gas. At the same time, they ought 
to do all they could to bring their gas down to such a price 
that it would hold its own with suction gas, though he did not 
think for one moment that such a price as 1s. or 1s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet should be considered. If they produced a 
good coal gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, there would be little fear 
of their being knocked out of the market by suction-gas plant. 
The makers of such plant took care to omit several items of ex- 
penditure which ought not to be excluded. Though he said 2s. 
was a reasonable figure, if they could follow people who could 
afford to supply gas at a lower figure, it was their duty to do so. 
He entirely agreed with their old friend Mr. Thomas Newbigging, 
when he said in his paper at Stockport fifteen months ago, that 
they ought not to rob their lighting consumers for the sake of 
giving their gas away to power users. They had decided not 
to do this in his town. In Oldham, they had 350 gas-engines ; 
and their price for gas all round was ts. gd. to 2s. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. They had no differential charge for power pur- 
poses. Out of these 350 gas-engines, which consumed only 60 
million cubic feet per annum, 300 were below 20-horse power. 
There were 85 consumers of less than 7000 cubic feet a quarter 
with gas-engines, 50 who used less than 13,000 feet, 50 who 
used less than 25,000 feet, and another 50 who used less 
than 50,000 feet per quarter. There had been an attempt to 
frighten them into supplying gas at ts. or 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet by shaking suction gas in front of them. But they had 
not done so; and although there were some suction-gas plants 
going into their district, they had decided that, if they had 
to bring their gas down to t1s., they could not compete 
with them. He did not believe in giving his gas away to 
the power consumer, and making the lighting consumer pay 
for it. He had one consumer who this year would probably take 
100 million cubic feet ; and the firm had their gas at 1s. 9d. He 
took it that it would be most unfair if they were to supply the 
350 power-gas users at a lower figure than this one consumer, 
who used 50 per cent. more gas than they did. On this ground, 
he thought they ought not to be frightened into reducing their 
price down to the ridiculous figure of 1s. or 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, when their ordinary price was about 2s. Gas-engine users 
naturally would do their utmost to prevail upon them to supply 
gas for the purpose at a low figure; and when once they had 
brought their gas down to 1s. 6d. per 1000 feet, there was no 
chance, even if the suction gas failed, of putting the price up 
again to what it was originally. He was confident that, if they 
did their utmost to bring down the general price of gas, and com- 
pete with suction gas as well as they could, and not get into a 
panic about it, they would eventually win and hold the market. 
Personally, he did not believe in differential rates of any kind— 
or, at any rate, differentiation between lighting gas and power 
gas. Ifthey gave a differential rate at all, it ought to be to the 
larger consumer of gas, because it involved less collection, and 
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there was less expense connected with it in every way. At the 
last meeting, their ex- President, Mr. Meunier, spoke very strongly, 
and Mr. Stevenson supported him, as to these differential rates; 
and they all knew that Mr. Meunier had a strong opinion with 
regard to supplying gas very cheaply for certain purposes. 
Having had charge of an electric light station, he believed Mr. 
Meunier was stricken with the rate fever of the electricians, and 
that he had the electricians on his mind. They had nothing to 
learn from the electricians ; on the contrary, the latter had some- 
thing to learn from their methods of charging. He believed with 
Mr. Newbigging that, if they had anything to give away, they 
ought certainly to consider the lighting consumer, who had been, 
and was yet, practically the backbone of the gas business. Mr. 
Stevenson had given many useful suggestions in his paper; and 
they were extremely indebted to him for them, because they would 
assist them in arguing the point with would-be suction-gas users 
when they came to discuss the matter. Mr. Stevenson had men- 
tioned the question of the emergency supply. It seemed to him 
unfair they should have to put on an emergency supply for every 
fickle competitor who came forward. They had no reliance upon 
themselves, and therefore they had to place a meter there as a 
stand-by for any failure. Heagreed with what Mr. Whatmough said 
at the last meeting—that this was a subject for the Institution of 
Gas Engineers to take up. It was not fair that they should have 
to lay on a stand-by, and leave their capital there, for no con- 
sumption, simply because they were compelled to do so by Act of 
Parliament. He wished to thank Mr. Stevenson for his splendid 
paper; but, at the same time, he should have liked it better if he 
had not treated the matter in so serious a way as to lead them to 
believe that they ought to bring down the price of gas to 1s. per 
1000 cubic feet to compete with suction gas. It was all very well 
for gas-engine makers to argue the point, and try to show that 
they ought to let them have gas at 1s., because it was a matter of 
business with them; but personally he really believed that, if they 
persevered with their gas manufacture as they had done during 
the last ten or fifteen years, eventually suction gas would not be 
the great competitor it was at present imagined to be. 

Mr. S. Meunier (Stockport) said he did not know whether 
Mr. Duxbury was trying to “bell the cat” or to get him on his 
legs, but he had certainly succeeded in doing this, whether or 
not he wished it. He had certainly pretty freely stated at the 
last meeting his opinions with regard to suction gas and the way 
to meet it; and they all knew what his ideas were with regard to 
the prices to be charged for gas, whether used for lighting or for 
heating. His views on this subject would be gathered from his 
presidential address, which he took a great deal of pains to com- 
pile. He wished to draw Mr. Duxbury’s attention to one point. 
That gentleman had said he did not see why the lighting con- 
sumer should be robbed for the sake of the gas-engine consumer. 
He (Mr. Meunier) was prepared to admit that he had learned his 
lesson from the electrical side of his town; and he had tried to 
arrive at some differentiation in cost between the lighting con- 
sumers of various grades and the power consumers of various 
grades. In this way he arrived at his fetish of the hour-load, 
because nothing that he had heard showed the contrary of his 
idea, which was that this load was the one dominant factor in the 
cost of supply. Mr. Duxbury himself had proved it when he 
made a special appeal to the Institution of Gas Engineers to 
move in the matter of emergency supply. He distinctly objected 
to having this capital spent upon plant which was earning no 
money. This was the very fundamental principle of the matter. 
Why should they do so? He was making nothing out of it, in any 
shape orform. Would not the same thing apply to the very large 
consumer of 100 million cubic feet a year, to whom Mr. Duxbury 
referred? He said this consumer should have his gas at a very 
low figure, because he needed less attention and book-keeping. 
He (Mr. Meunier) should like to know for how many hours this 
consumer burnt, and what was the size of the plant he required to 
have installed. When did he burn the gas? Was it in the 
winter or all the year round? On the emergency supply, they 
were earning nothing; on the contrary, they were paying some- 
thing out of pocket. With the 100 million cubic feet consumer, 
it might be that he was burning, on an average, one hour per day, 
which meant a large number of lights and heavy consumption for 
one hour, and a very big plant. How was this brought about ? 
It was consuming gas for lighting purposes for three or four 
months, and then nothing for the remainder of the year. Was 
not this plant standing idle earning no money? He was still 
of his old opinion, and he had tried in every way to differentiate 
between the paying and the non-paying consumer. Now he 
would take the other side of the picture. Why should aman who 
burnt gas for 80 hours a week regularly and constantly be charged 
the same price as a man who only burnt five hours a week, taking 
exactly the same quantity of gas? Where did the difference in 
cost come in? If they had taken the trouble, as he had done, to 
work it out, they would very soon see. He endeavoured in his 
address to show that with a heavy lighting consumer, burning an 
hour a day, the cost on the plant amounted to 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, while the standing charges were an infinitesimal 
decimal point. But when they came to take the small con- 
sumer, the lighting consumer—and there were no doubt plenty of 
them in Oldham—where did they find the difference? His cost 
of gas per 1000 cubic feet consumed was small compared with 
the great cotton-mills; but the standing charges were very heavy, 
because the book-keeping required amounted to so much more 
per Consumer per annum, and this when it was divided among the 





consumers of 7000 cubic feet a year amounted to as much as 15d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. How were they robbing the consumer? 
They were making it out of the man who used gas for industrial 
purposes. Personally, he had never been afraid of suction gas, 
nor an advocate of coming down to such a figure as 10d. or Is. 
per 1000 cubic feet. He did not think they had ever heard him 
say so. His point had always been that at 1s. 6d. and, in some 
cases, 1s. 9d., suction gas could be competed with successfully ; 
and he was still of that opinion. But when it came to a question 
of an all-round price, he must say he did not believe in it. What 
he meant by this was that in an industrial town, or where it was 
not simply the question of a gas-engine user, though he did take 
25 million cubic feet a year out of their department, there were 
others. There was the heating, which meant a great deal; and 
when they served one they must serve the others. Those were 
the consumers out of whom they made a heavy profit per 1000 
cubic feet. Was it quite fair that they should rob them for 
the benefit of the lighting consumers? Why should they rob 
the man who was taking his gas for so many hours a week 
and so many weeks in a year, for the sake of the man who 
was going to burn it for an hour a day, and that at a busy time 
of the year, exactly when everybody else wanted it? Mr. Dux- 
bury, of course, had fo deal with some heavy lighting con- 
sumers; and he did not have very much in the way of heating 
or for manufacturing purposes. His gas-engine trade must 
be small, because the industry was such that it required very 
high powers. He thought probably Mr. Duxbury could tell them 
exactly that very few of the mills which he had to light up had 
less than 2000 H.P. Therefore, the competition of suction gas 
would not come in there. But hehadaheavy lighting load; and, 
though he (Mr. Meunier) appreciated his point with regard to the 
saving in labour by having a large account coming in without 
very much trouble, he differed from him when he said the big 
consumers ought to be considered, because he was certain they 
were getting gas at considerably less than cost price—as he had 
said before, at the expense of the small ones. It was done ina 
town like his at the expense of the goose which laid the golden 
eggs. He hoped that Mr. Duxbury would excuse him for falling 
foul of him; but he had tempted him to rise and say what he 
had said. 

The Hoy. Secretary said they had had one point of view from 
Mr. Duxbury and another from Mr. Meunier; but he was one 
of those who came about half way between them. He wished to 
thank Mr. Stevenson for his paper, which contained a great many 
useful hints. They had had during the discussion the efforts of 
some of their friends to meet competition described as “ feverish.” 
If, however, some of them had been too hasty, others had been 
too dilatory; and while he could not agree with either extreme, 
his Company had (despite the warnings of their esteemed friend 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging) found the sliding-scale adopted by 
them to be to the mutual benefit of themselves and their con- 
sumers. The main questions before them were, What was the 
prohibitive price to keep out suction plants, and how soon could 
they come to it? Mr. Stevenson, in his sliding-scale, did not 
come near his minimum price of ts. 6d., at which figure he said 
business was refused. Mr. Whatmough, according to the report 
of the discussion at the last meeting of the Institution, said 
that 2s. to 2s. 3d. would meet it. Mr. Robert Watson, who had 
evidently gone very exhaustively into the question, said 1s. 8d. to 
1s. 9d., or from 2d. to 3d. in excess of what Mr. Stevenson said he 
lost business at; while Mr. Dugald Clerk stated in his address 
to the North of England Association that the price must be ts. 
“Gas and Oil Power,” in their issue of the present month, said 
the price must be 1s., and even od., to compete; and they called 
attention to the cost of Widnes and Sheffield gas—evidently with 
the intention of using these isolated and fortunately-situated under- 
takings as a lever for forcing down prices in other towns. The paper 
said that when the price reached ts.,there would be nouse for suction 
plants. If, however, the figures of their own friends were reliable, 
they had no chance even with gas at 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. To many 
undertakings even this figure was out of all reason, if all classes 
of consumers were dealt with fairly. He noticed in “ Gas and 
Oil Power” there was an extract from the “ Standard” articles 
by Professor Burstall, in which he repeated the old cry of one 
B.H.P. at one-tenth of a penny; and then he went on to say: 
“The remarkable success of the suction plant seems likely to 
have a profound influence on the whole question of the genera- 
tion of power. Up to the present, it had almost been assumed 
that the wholesale production of power in a central station and 
its distribution by electrical mains to the motors, constitute the 
cheapest possible means by which power can be obtained. On 
this supposition, enormous sums have been expended both by 
private companies and municipal authorities in the provision of 
large power stations and the laying down of expensive tracks of 
cables, together with the provision of motors to be hired out for 
the use of customers. Power has been sold at prices varying 
from about o'6d. per H.P. up to about 1°5d., according to the 
locality. Comparison of these costs with that which can be 
obtained from the suction producer will at once show the utter 
impossibility of any competition from a central source of supply ; 
and as the greater part of manufacturers require power smaller 
than 100 H.P. in a single engine, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that, as the suction plants become better known, they will to a 
very large extent supersede either electrical motors or engines 
driven with illuminating gas; and so say all of us.” This para- 
graph interested them in two ways, as it showed a determination 
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to supersede both electrical and town gas driving; and while 
doing them a good turn by opening out the excessive cost 
of electrical driving, at the same time it did them no good 
in the last sentence. What were they to do to combat these 
figures? To state them in a discussion at a meeting of this 
description would not help them much, as they rarely went 
beyond the technical papers. But if they were to get (say) Mr. 
Watson’s statements of the case published in such a paper as 
the “* Standard ” or the Engineering Supplement of “ The Times,” 
everyone would read them, and some benefit to the industry 
would accrue. It seemed to him that they were asleep. They 
had become so used to having no competitor that they had not 
realized, except in isolated cases, the seriousness of the position ; 
and the sooner they set about publishing broadcast the opposite 
side of the case, the better it would be for all the undertakings 
they represented. He thought that the Institution should appoint 
someone to write a series of articles on the advantage of town- 
gas driving, which any enterprising newspaper would no doubt 
publish. The day had gone by when they could wait for business 
to come to them; and they must follow the methods of their 
American friends, and look for it. He was not in favour of panic 
prices for gas, as such a policy would only react on themselves, 
and bear unfairly on the lighting consumers, who were the back- 
bone of their business. But a minimum figure could be found at 
which it would pay them to supply for long-hour loads by adopt- 
ing some such method of calculation as suggested by Mr. Meunier 
in his Presidential Address in 1905, but modified considerably, as 
he was of opinioa that the prices arrived at in his figures were of 
the panicky order, that insufficient margins had been allowed 
for in his capital charges, and that the allocation of his establish- 
ment charges needed considerable revision. As he had pointed 
out in his remarks on Mr. Newbigging’s paper read in November, 
1905, further experience of long-hour loads for manufacturing 
purposes had only proved the necessity of these corrections ; and 
they were selling good quantities of gas at prices considerably 
higher than Mr. Stevenson’s 1s. 6d. Turning again to “Gas and 
Oil Power,” there had been published ever since the first issue 
a special table of the gas and power and light in various towns. 
Under Manchester, it stated that the cost per B.H.P. for elec- 
tricity, at 13d. per unit, was 1°23d.; for town gas, at 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet, o-43d.; and for suction gas, with anthracite at 22s. 3d. 
per ton, it was o'119d. He had not checked all the figures in the 
table ; but as Manchester gas was 1s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
anthracite had been quoted to him at 32s. 6d. per ton delivered, 
the figures were evidently out of date, and required revision, 
when the Manchester figures became 038d. per B.H.P. for town 
gas, and o'174d. for suction gas. There was a footnote which 
called attention to the advance in the cost of anthracite; but it 
would be much better if the table itself were corrected. 

Mr. BREARLEY said, with reference to Mr. Kendrick’s final 
remarks respecting the table published in “Gas and Oil Power,” 
he (Mr. Brearley) wrote to that paper seven months ago, point- 
ing out that their table needed revision respecting the Hudders- 
field price for power, which had been reduced to ts. 6d., though 
it still stood in the table at 2s. 13d. It was apparent that the 
magazine had had a large number of these tables printed, and 
that the time of revision was by no means often. It would not 
be a bad plan for the members of the Institution to point out 
similar discrepancies in their own cases, and then they could have 
the table modified, because at present it was entirely misleading, 
and injurious to them as gas engineers. 

Mr. A. BotrELey (Leek) said he had had some little experi- 
ence of producer plant. Their own electricity works at the pre- 
sent time were taking some 6 million cubic feet of gas from them. 
They had 400 H.P., and were supplied with gas at 1s. 44d. per 
1000 cubic feet. They had been seriously contemplating, during 
the last few months, putting their own producer plant down. He 
had gone into the question with the Gas Committee, and was 
very much afraid that, in order to compete with the figures he 
had seen, they would have to reduce their price to 1s. 3d. They 
had also in the town a suction-gas plant of 48 H.P., and he was 
assured by a manufacturer that he was saving 50 per cent. on his 
gas, which he used to obtain at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. STEVENSON, in reply, thanked the members for their kindly 
reception of his first effort at a paper, with all its imperfections. 
The discussion had been to him a very interesting one, and he 
would endeavour briefly to reply to it in the order of the speakers. 
The first criticism came from Mr. Tooley, of Manchester, who 
expressed much sympathy with him, and suggested that he had 
misdirected his energies, and could have better employed his 
time in other directions. He (the speaker) was afraid that the 
chief difference between Mr. Tooley and himself was that he had 
to sell his gas and Mr. Tooley did not. In Long Eaton, he had to 
ask for every bit of business, whether it was lighting or power; 
and the power business he had to see topersonally. He had been 
very much struck by an article in the “ Financial Times,” giving 
tips to the conductors of the electricity undertakings in London, 
and advising the engineers to be in touch with all the customers 
personally, and not to leave things to canvassers. If Mr. Tooley 
could come to Long Eaton for a holiday for a week or a fortnight, 
he thought he could prove to him that his (Mr. Stevenson’s) efforts 
had not been misdirected, for if ever there was a chance of getting 
a cooker in, they had one there; but if they could not educate the 
people in the use of the cooker, it came out. They had no dead 
capital. He thought that he was the first to follow the records of 
these cookers, because he had for some years been of opinion that 





much capital had been thrown away in anumber of towns. Many 
a user of a slot meter had said that he must have a cooker, when 
he did not, in fact, use it. He believed he was the first in the 
country to send round a qualified lady lecturer to every house 
where cookers were used, and this was six years ago. It might 
be merely a coincidence that the Gaslight and Coke Company were 
now doing the same thing. He could assure Mr. Tooley that his 
efforts had not been misdirected in this matter. With regard to 
gas-fires, it was all very well to talk, but they were face to face 
with the fact that with gas-fires there was a very limited business. 
He did not know how it was in Manchester. Probably there they 
had differential prices for fires; but unless they had, they were 
certainly not going to have a very large volume of business. He 
was much obliged to Mr. Tooley for his sympathy, but he really 
did not need it. With reference to Mr. Mottram, he took very 
cheerful views, and in some respects he agreed with him (Mr. 
Stevenson). He evidently thought that half-a-loaf was better 
than no bread. Mr. Whatmough had said he would not like it to 
go forth from the meeting that it was necessary to reduce the 
price to 1s. 6d. to meet the competition; and he thought 2s. was 
quite low enough. But this was all a question of circumstances. 
Throughout the discussion, they ought to bear in mind the size 
of the plant, the number of hours it was running, and the purpose 
for which it was used. This would ultimately determine whether 
or not suction gas really paid. The circumstances varied very 
considerably. He must say he had no sympathy with people at 
places Jike Leicester and Nottingham, and those who had come 
right away from 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for small engines. 
Though it was very difficult to think that unbusinesslike practices 
should prevailin Birmingham, yet tohim it seemed absurd to supply 
gas at 1s. 6d., because if they had electricity at $d. or 3d. per unit it 
was cheaper. Mr. Watson had stated his experiences with regard 
to Doncaster, and had given the tests of the Royal Agricultural 
Society at the Glasgow show. The great mistake that suction-gas 
people made—of course, it was a mistake made purposely-—was 
that they said the cost was 10 to 20 B.H.P. for 1d., or whatever 
their imagination went to. This was only half the tale. It was 
quite wrong to say that one could get even 10 B.H.P. for 1d., 
because if the tests made at the Society’s show at Derby (by 
Captain Sankey and Professor Dalby) were taken, and the con- 
sumption of coal per brake horse power were looked at, it was found 
that, working at full load, it came to 1} lbs., and on the half load 
the average was 1°69 lbs.; so that when they saw the big 1d. at 
the railway sidings they would know that it was not all the tale. 
It was like that which always obtained with water gas. They 
put a very large value for reflex advantages, and that sort of 
thing; but, as a matter of fact, the competition was such that it 
required careful looking into. He thought Mr. Watson’s figure 
for the cost of the plant per brake horse power was too high; and 
therefore the capital charges would be rather less than he had 
stated. With regard to labour, he had not put on enough for it. 
He (Mr. Stevenson) did not propose to go into these delicate 
calculations, because it was more with the idea of looking at the 
matter from the commercial than from the severely technical 
point of view that he had submitted his paper. Mr. Watson 
thought they could compete very favourably with gas at 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet; but there was a good deal in gas 
which could be put down to what Mr. Kruger called “ moral and 
intellectual damages.” There was very much more satisfaction 
in the use of town gas. He had already explained that his price 
was not 1s. 6d. for any size. Consumers had to use 1} million 
cubic feet a year before they could get the gas at 1s. 6d. In his 
opinion, differential rates were bound to come about. He was 
very much struck with the President’s address, where he said 
that conservatism was a dominating characteristic of the gas 
business; and then he added that the philosophy of to-day was 
the common sense of to-morrow. This, he thought, would hold 
good with regard to differential prices. In framing his price for 
gas, he worked it out carefully to see where he was the most hit— 
where competition was the keenest. He had not the least doubt 
that his eighteenpenny consumers paid him better than any part 
of his business. They had a 15 to 20 hour load. There was no 
cost upon it, and there was no capital expenditure as compared 
with slot meters, with all their attendant outlay. At any rate, he 
knew which he would sooner have. The reduction in his price 
had brought him a large volume of business, which was paying 
him well. Mr. Duxbury had stated that all their competitors had 
gone to the wall. This was rather news to him, because he found 
that in most big towns the cream of the lighting department was 
swallowed up by electricity. From his observations during the 
short time he had been in the gas business, it seemed to him that 
wherever there was a big electricity supply the larger consumers 
went in for it. Mr. Duxbury seemed to be of opinion that they 
had magnified the competition ; but he did not think this was the 
case. Even if they had done so, was it not better to face the 
thing, and try to conduct their business on commercial lines, so 
that they might be able to meet it? Did it not clearly point out 
the trend of their present industry—namely, that they had to aim 
at bringing the cost of the gas into the holder as low as possible, 
getting the utmost value out of their residuals, and making their 
power load more equal to the load-factor of their works? There 
was much to learn from the electrical people; and he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Newbigging when he suggested that every mem- 
ber should work out his costs upon this basis. It was rather a 


formidable undertaking for some of them; but he could assure 
them that it would reveal side-lights which would surprise them. 
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He could understand Mr. Duxbury not wanting to reduce his price 
at Oldham, because there they had mostly small gas-engines. 
He said that many were under 20 H.P.; and, of course, they were 
out of court for suction gas. He had alluded to the “ emergency ” 
supply ; and it was a very great hardship to have to supply gas 
for emergencies. But at the same time his practice now was to 
strike a full blow, and to have some excuse for not coupling up 
till they were in the worst plight, and then dictate his own terms. 
Mr. Kendrick had referred to Mr. Burstall’s remarks; but with 
regard to them, he (Mr. Stevenson) would merely be repeating 
what he had said formerly—namely, that he had only told half 
the tale. It was a surprising thing to him that such a statement 
should go forth, because it was really not half the truth. Mr. 
Botteley said he was selling gas at 1s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
but he did not say whether he could afford to sell it at this price. 
He (Mr. Stevenson) could in his own case; but it was not every- 
one who could do so. He could point to places where they were 
selling gas at 1s, 6d. at a loss. He could afford to do it, because 
his cost into the holder was 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. What would 
be thought of a supplier of electricity selling at less than 3d. per 
unit, when the cost was ${d., the distribution another }d., and 
interest and capital more than 1d. ? 





SOME NOTES ON HIGH VERSUS LOW GRADE GAS. 

Mr. ALLEN (Liverpool) read the following summary of his paper 
presented at the previous meeting, when the author was absent, 
owing to indisposition. 

The introduction referred to the general movement in a down- 
ward direction in respect of illuminating power, so that gas could 
be sold at a reduced price. 

It was stated that this policy was inaugurated before incan- 
descent gas lighting was generally accepted as a practical success ; 
but it was admitted that the promoters had faith in that system, 
and therefore strongly advocated a reduction in the standard of 
illuminating power. It was pointed out, however, that in the 
interval between the date of such reduction and the general 
acceptance of incandescent gas lighting, many customers went 
over tothe rival illuminant (electricity), but that the gas industry 
reinforced by its ally (incandescent gas), then fully equipped, had 
not only rallied in the fight but turned an impending defeat into 
a glorious victory. 

The great advantage of Dr. Auer’s invention is that it enables 
very great illumination to be obtained from very low-grade gas; 
the improvements not being a matter of percentages but of 
geometric progression. Therefore the advantage gained by the 
use of a low-grade gas in an incandescent burner as against a 
high-grade gas in a flat-flame burner, is enormous. 

The question dealt with in the paper, however, was the com- 
parative values of high and low grade gases for lighting and 
heating purposes in Liverpool—the illuminating power being 
* candles and 16 candles respectively as tested in a flat-flame 

urner,. 

In respect to lighting, it was stated that experiments were made 
at the Garston works, which showed that the low-grade gas was 
less efficient than the high-grade gas when used in an incandes- 
cent. burner, by 14°94 per cent., and that the cost of light per 
candle per 1000 cubic feet, allowing a reduction of 2d. in the 
price, was—- 

go-candicgas. . « 6 s 6 om 
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The net increased cost of light given by the low-grade gas being 
9 per cent. 

Another table shows the result of experiments made at the 
Linacre works by wkich the Garston results were confirmed. 
The other tests of still lower grade gases pointed in the same 
direction. 

The conclusion is drawn that it would not be in the interests 
of the consumer of gas for lighting purposes—whether in flat-flame 
or incandescent burners—to reduce the quality from 20 to 16 
candles. 

As regards heating power, a slight gain of about 2} per cent. 
would accrue to the consumer by the change to low-grade gas; 
but as the bulk of gas in Liverpool is used for lighting purposes, 
the balance is in favour of retaining the present standard. 

The author calls special attention to the fact that his paper 
has sole reference to Liverpool, and he declines to dictate to 
those in charge of the gas supply of other towns. 


Discussion. 


_Mr. R. G. SHapBott (Grantham) said that in an early part of 
his paper Mr. Allen remarked that the incandescent burner used 
with regard to the first set of tests was a Welsbach “C ” burner, 
rated to 3 cubic feet per hour, and the air supply was regulated 
to give the best results in each case. He should like to ask 
whether this practice had been followed throughout the tests 
with all the grades of gas. 

Mr. ALLEN said that was so. 

Mr. SHApBoct remarked that the crux of the whole question, 
of course, was, as Mr. Allen very tritely put it, the suitability of 
their commodity to the best interests of the consumer. On this 
point, they would all be agreed to begin with. He would pass 
over the exceptional difficulty just admitted by Mr. Allen with 
regard to the comparative cost of making 20-candle gas. The 
comparative value of lights which he gave was simply an exercise 





in proportion—it was nothing more and nothing less ; and it might 
mean anything or nothing. He thought in the arbitrary standard 
of 3 cubic feet per hour, to which he had alluded, there was dis- 
closed a mistake that vitiated the whole of the tests that followed. 
Taking the second set of tests, they ranged practically over 
different grades of gas from 20 candles tested with the argand 
burner down to 10 candles as tested by the argand burner. 
There they had a big range over which these tests extended; 
and yet with one identical burner, which was nominally, he 
supposed, to consume 4 cubic feet an hour of 16-candle gas, 
they had an arbitrary standard of 3 feet per hour both with 
the 20-candle and the 16-candle gas, and merely with an 
adjustment of air to get the best results obtainable with a 
fixed standard of gas supply and with a fixed mantle. These 
were not results which would give the proper value of the 
illuminating power obtainable from the gas used as it ought 
to be consumed in an incandescent burner. To simply fix the 
consumption of gas and regulate the air supply, seemed to be as 
rational as it would be to consume 4 cubic feet in a “ C” burner, 
take a photometrical test, next reduce the consumption to 2 cubic 
feet and adjust the air supply, and then expect to get half the 
amount of light. This was the crux of the question—not only 
regulating the supply to get the best consumption of gas, but 
adopting the shape and size of flame to the mantle. Taking 
the principle of intensified lighting as at present in vogue, they 
went up to very high pressures, simply to get the added volume 
of air in the gas used. With the ordinary “C” burner, it might 
be taken as a general rule that there were 4 to 44 volumes of air 
to 1 of gas. The quality of the gas had nothing to do with these 
proportions—it was the injectors formed by the jet. By increas- 
ing the increment of air from 4 to 5, one reduced the length of 
the flame, and was able to consume more gas in a given size of 
flame. The photometrical duty would be a higher duty, but only 
in the gas consumed; so that one got from 20 candles per foot 
per hour up to 4o candles with intensified lighting. not because 
the quality of the gas was altered, but because means—mechanical 
or otherwise—were taken for introducing a larger proportion of 
air as against the proportion of gas, in addition to a larger total 
quantity. This was where he thought Mr. Herring, in that valuable 
paper of his, given before the North British Association in July, was 
dealing with a point not touched on before—viz., that there was 
another factor besides the calorific value of the gas, and that was 
what he termed the flame volume. He should like to compare 
the tests. Those before them that day referred to Liverpool, and 
the others referred to Edinburgh. Each of these two sets of 
tests was taken as given by the two authorities under certain 
conditions which they had explained tothem. Mr. Herring made 
this difference—he was not content simply to regulate the supply 
of air with the gas, but he also adjusted his supply of gas, so that 
the mantle was thoroughly enveloped. If they referred to the 
tables, it would be found that with gas of 15}-candle power up to 
about 20-candle power, they secured practically the same results 
per foot per hour by adjusting, not only the air supply, but the 
gas supply as well. He evolved from this his theory that flame 
volume had a great deal to do with it. The rates of consumption 
per hour over these tests were also very curious. They ranged 
from 2°89, the lowest, to 3°40 cubic feet per hour. These con- 
sumptions had little in common with the illuminating power as 
tested by the argand burner—that was to say, the 16-candle gas 
in one case might be very different from that in another, and the 
adjustment of the gasand air to obtain a given flame volume and to 
secure for the mantle its maximum, depended on the composition 
of the tested gas. The table was an interesting one, and threw a 
glaring side-light on the conclusion which Mr. Allen had put before 
them. Mr. Allen said that the conclusion was inevitable—namely, 
that 20-candle gas was the cheaper; but he did not think that 
was so. His tables showed that from July to November, 1905, 
practically the 17-candle gas as tested in the argand burner 
showed a loss of 13 per cent. The tables indicated a progressive 
deterioration as they came down in the scale of illuminating 
power. This was simply because the gas was not adjusted pro- 
perly. It might have required a greater quantity of gas to have 
fully illuminated the mantle to obtain the best results ; but there 
would have been a greater and still more powerful light. He 
had taken a No. 4 mantle, to see what light could be obtained 
from it under the most favourable conditions normally: Much 
more gas could be consumed if means were taken to introduce 
into the burner an increased proportion of air; and thereby an 
increased total lighting duty for the mantle would be secured. 
At the same time, the various means of concentration which were 
adopted brought about greatly increased illuminating power per 
cubic foot of gas. Mr. Herring’s tests were taken with a different 
burner; but his results were all comparable, as also were Mr. 
Allen’s. The phenomenon of the people of Liverpool preferring 
that “ burnished gold” appearance given by the flame burner was 
a mark, he supposed, of the visionary age in which we lived; and 
it was possible that this figure of Mr. Allen’s might be handed 
down to posterity as the last languishing glow of that sun which 
sets above the horizon. Did it not appear strange that, despite 
the pale moonbeams which were supposed to emanate in Liver- 
pool from the incandescent burner, the people—even given the 
burnished gold appearance—should prefer 4 candles when by the 
tests shown in this paper they could obtain four times more light 
by using the incandescent burner? Surely, under these unfair 
conditions, the people of Liverpool were too much alive to their 
own interests to any longer prefer the ball of burnished gold to 
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those moonbeams which could be obtained at a much lower cost 
to them. His observations of the subject of gas in incandescent 
lighting led him to think that the richer the gas was as an illu- 
minator fer se, the more difficult it was to use it in an incan- 
descent burner under normal conditions. They should bear in 
mind that these tests were all of them made in a laboratory, 
the mantles new, the burners clean, and so on. They might 
send out into every-day use new burrers adjusted to suit 
the heavier gas, and they might give at the moment a 
better lighting duty per cubic foot than the burner using the 
poorer gas. But when’they had been in use some little time, it 
would be discovered that at the outlet of the burner there were 
deposits which would retard the mixture of gas and air. With 
the lower-grade gas, this did not apply to the same extent. With 
the richer gas, though one had a better light when everything was 
clean and in order, with the lower-grade gas the light might be 
better with the life of the burner. He had noticed in towns in 
which they still had the higher standard, where incandescent 
mantles were used there was much more dirt thrown on the ceil- 
ings. He thought that these were great factors which affected 
the use of electric lighting in those places, and that customers 
still preferred in many instances to use the flat-flame burner. 
What was needed, he thought, was for them, as gas men, to study 
these questions with the view of discovering what the factors were 
which regulated the efficiency of these burners in every-day use, 
rather than in laboratory practice; and, having ascertained this, 
to teach their consumers, or, if they could not do that, to provide 
a staff sufficiently qualified to enable them to adjust the burners 
to meet the local requirements in the best possible way. If this 
were done, he thought it would be found that the lower-grade gas 
would compare much more favourably than was shown by the 
tables Mr. Allen had put before them, the results of which were 
much depreciated by the fact that the gas supply was not adjusted 
as well as the air supply. 

Mr. Isaac Carr (Widnes) said, not only the Institution, but the 
gas profession generally were indebted to Mr. Allen for having 
brought this subject forward. It was one of the greatest possible 
importance, and yet was one that was least understood. He had 
listened with some little surprise to the remarks of Mr. Shadbolt, 
who had told them that, by adjustment, the results from incan- 
descent burners could be changed or altered. Still, Mr. Shadbolt 
did not for a moment deny that the whole source of the light in 
the burner was a matter of heat, and that the poorer the gas the 
poorer the results. These conditions must apply in proportion. 
This brought him back to the questionin the paper. The author 
stated that the question of high and low grade gas was one of 
general concern to those who were responsible for its manufac- 
ture and supply. Leaving incandescent burners out of the ques- 
tion for a little while, one might look for a moment at the pleas 
that were put forward on behalf of low-grade gas. Some of the 
pleas were that the consumer with the unmentionable flat-flame 
burner, which was supposed to have gone out of existence, would 
get as good results, or better, with a good burner, because he 
nearly always used a bad one. Then it was argued that low- 
grade gas would force the use of the incandescent burner; and it 
had been said that low-grade gas was as good as high-grade gas, 
and that having regard to its use for industrial purposes it 
was quite as good a servant. This was really the point. In his 
judgment, it was not so. The higher the quality of the gas, 
the greater the value to the consumer for whatever purpose 
it was used. Of course, in illuminating power the flat-flame 
burner was the greatest sufferer by a reduction in the quality ; 
but for other purposes the calorific value of the gas was 
a gauge of its usefulness. It had often been said that calorific 
value bore no relation to illuminating power. This was quite 
true when comparing gas made from different coalfields and very 
different methods of production ; but where the conditions were 
comparable, there was undoubtedly a relationship between the 
illuminating power and the calorific value of gas. He had found 
in his experience—and he had made hundreds of tests—that the 
calorific value rose with the light-giving quality of the gas. He 
had before him a diagram that was brought under the notice of 
the gas industry in a lecture delivered before the Gas Insti- 
tute in June, 1900, and he saw that it had since been styled the 
Magna Charta of the “new” gas industry. In this diagram there 
was a fall in the illuminating power of the gas from 12°7 to 2 
. candles, and a fall in the calorific value from 600 to 553 B.Th.U., 
while the illuminating power in the incandescent mantle had 
increased by 15} per cent. It was a pity the gentleman who 
had conducted the experiments (Herr Schiifer) had not continued 
them, because with one line going down and another going up, they 
would soon have got excellent results from nothing ; and it seemed 
to him that it was unfortunate that they should stop where they 
did. His own observations in connection with the calorific value 
were not in accord with Mr. Allen’s. He was very much sur- 
prised to see so small a range of difference in the calorific value 
as Mr. Allen had given. He had found the 20-candle gas made 
from coal and cannel grew to about 700 B.Th.U., whereas he 
(Mr. Carr) had never been able to get more than 560 B.Th.U. 
from the lower-grade gas which was given in the table as 
nearly 100 B.Th.U. more. This only showed the difference in the 
position of gas as affecting the calorific value. Then his own 
tests with incandescent burners had been very numerous. He 
had found a falling-off by making the best possible adjustment 
and varying the supply to the best conditions. He had never 
kept to a fixed consumption, but had always tried to get the best 





adjustment he could of the air and gas; and he had found a fall- 
ing-off of about 2 per cent. in the light from an incandescent 
burner. The author had made reference to Widnes, and fell into 
the old fault of the “Gas World” of over-stating his prices; and, 
not content with this, he also under-stated his quality. He (Mr. 
Carr) wished to repudiate the suggestion that in Widnes they 
supplied a low-grade gas. They did not, as a fact, do so, and had 
never intended to. If the quality of the gas at Widnes was not 
to be compared with that of Liverpool, so much the worse for the 
consumer. Another point on which he was at issue with the 
author was this. He said in his paper: “ There is no gas so 
closely tested by the public officials as that of Liverpool, and 
their evidence year after year is eminently satisfactory.” On this 
he was at issue with the author, because he (Mr. Carr) said there 
was no gas so closely tested as that at Widnes; and he might go 
on to say that the evidence year after year was eminently unsatis- 
factory. With regard to testing gas, the author’s own Company 
had secretly maintained a testing-station in his (Mr. Carr’s) own 
town in the time of his predecessor; but whether or not this 
existed there now, he did not know. His gas at Widnes had for 
years and years been regularly and secretly tested by their 
friends. There the hosts of Sir George Livesey had gone away 
with the results which he supposed were eminently unsatisfactory 
to him (Mr. Carr), but most probably eminently satisfactory to 
themselves. Only last year had he survived the rearward attack 
from Bolton. He no sooner recovered from it than he found 
himself attacked from Southport. He believed these earlier tests 
had been carried out in the daytime ; but the gentlemen from 
Southport sat 24 hours on end testing, while he (Mr. Carr) was 
in bed and sleeping. Those who talked about severe testing did 
not know what it was. This question of high versus low grade 
gas was a matter of importance to them at Widnes, because there 
they spent money on enrichment which might be given to the 
consumer in the form of a further reduction in the price of gas; 
but he believed if they did this the consumer would be worse off. 
In his opinion, the consumer was better off by having the money 
given to him in the form of enrichment than by a reduction in 
price ; and for this reason they would continue to maintain, and 
not depreciate, the quality of their gas. He trusted that, from 
the unfortunate results which had arisen from a severe reduction 
in the quality elsewhere, it would be seen that it was a great mis- 
take, and would in future be avoided by the gas maker, in the best 
interests of himself and the consumer. 

Mr. J. G. Newsiaainec (Manchester) said the ground had been 
pretty well covered by the last two speakers ; but he had prepared 
a few notes on the subject before them from his own point of view. 
He considered the question of high versus low grade gas was 
undoubtedly of the greatest importance to gas undertakings, and 
demanded their most serious consideration. Mr. Allen had rightly 
stated that no hard-and-fast rule could be laid down to apply to 
all gas undertakings as to the quality of the gas to be distributed, 
but that the matter must be decided on the conditions and cir- 
cumstances existing in each locality. The crux of the whole 
question was that, if a reduction in the illuminating power was 
contemplated, the full difference in value to the consumer could 
be given in the shape of a reduced price. It was necessary that 
the question should be looked at solely from the point of view of 
the consumer, or they would be playing into the hands of their 
competitors, and would be losers by the change. If this reduc- 
tion in price could not be made, then to take the step of reducing 
the quality was unwise. Mr. Allen had said that 3d. might be 
taken as the cost of each candle between 16 and 20 candles. 
This might apply to large undertakings where carburetted water 
yas was manufactured; but it did not apply to the average works 
where cannel or benzol was depended upon for enrichment, and 
therefore for the majority of gas-works the cost of 1d. per candle 
still applied. He knew it was stated that benzol enrichment was 
carried out for less than 1d. per candle per 1000 cubic feet; but 
he had not found it so in his experience, especially when the 
make of gas per ton was high, and a low initial quality was 
produced. The cost of enrichment with cannel was higher than 
this; but it was more efficient and more permanent. ‘Therefore, 
he should reckon the difference in ccst between the 20 and 
16 candle gas at 4d., as against Mr. Allen’s 2d. Then, referring 
to Mr. Allen’s figures, he (Mr. Newbigging) found that the tests 
he carried out in comparing the 20-candle and 16-candle gas at 
the Linacre works between July 18 and Aug. 4 showed a falling 
off of the lower quality gas when tested with the batswing burner 
of 21°5 per cent., in the incandescent burner of 13°2 per cent., 
and the loss in calorific power 4°38 percent. Taking the 20-candle 
gas on the basis of 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the 16-candle gas 
should be sold at 1s. 113d. per 1000 cubic feet for use in the flat- 
flame burner, 2s. 2d. in the incandescent burner, and for heat- 
ing, cooking, and motive power at 2s. 4}d. This was shown in 
Diagram No. 2. So that if Mr. Allen supplied 16-candle gas at 
2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, or even at a higher price, as he would 
show, it would be obviously to the advantage of all his consumers, 
with the exception of those who used flat-flame burners; and in 
spite of Mr. Allen’s advocacy of the “ beautiful flat-flame burner,” 
he hoped the number in use would grow beautifully less as the 
years went by. With regard to the tests made with the two 
gases in an incandescent burner, Mr. Allen had stated that they 
were carried out with a Welsbach “ C” burner, rated to 3 cubic 
feet per hour—the air supply being regulated to give the best 
results in each case. He had carried out similar tests under 
similar conditions with pretty much the same results. It occurred 
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to him, however, that perhaps this was not really giving the lower 
quality gas a fair chance; so he instituted recently some tests 
with a Bray incandescent gas-burner, adjustable both for gas 
and air supply, and had found that over a considerable range 
of gases of different candle powers—4 to 5 candles difference— 
the efficiency per cubic foot of gas consumed was the same 
when both the gas and air supplies were adjusted to suit the 
gas under test. These tests were still being continued, so he 
preferred not to give any definite figure forthe moment. Calorific 
value was not the main factor; it was a question of flame tempera- 
ture. Some of them would likely remember the paper read by Sir 
George Livesey before the Institution of Gas Engineers in May, 
1900, in which he stated that a 10-candle gas was superior to a 
17-candle gas when used in an incandescent burner. He had 
obtained, with a consumption of 3°5 cubic feet, 48 candles, or 13°71 
candles per foot, with the 17-candle gas, and 55 candles, or 15°71 
candles per foot, with the 10-candle gas. He was sorry to say 
he had not been successful in obtaining such figures, but had 
evidently struck a middle course between Sir George Livesey’s 
and Mr. Allen’s results. 
he had had Sir George Livesey’s and Mr. Allen’s results 
placed together in a diagram. Mr. Allen’s own tests showed 
that 16-candle gas at 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet was cheaper 
to the consumer for cooking, heating, and motive power than 


The figures were so interesting that | 





20-candle gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and in view of the | 


results he had ebtained with the incandescent burner named, he 
had not proved to his (Mr. Newbigging’s) satisfaction that this 
did not also apply to those who used incandescent burners. He 
had simply proved that the higher quality of gas was cheaper to 


those consumers who continued to use the flat-flame burner, 
But were consumers | 


which he thought no one would dispute. 
of gas for lighting with the incandescent burner and for cooking, 


heating, and motive power to be penalized for the sake of the flat- | 


flame consumers ? 
himself by paying from four to five times as much as he need do 
per unit of light. It was, of course, in some cases difficult to use 
incandescent burners, owing to vibration, &c.; but these instances 
were becoming rarer every day, owing to the introduction of ap- 


pliances to obviate the difficulty. Of course, if Mr. Allen could | 


persuade his consumers to continue the use of the flat-flame burner, 
which gave a light “ like a disc of burnished gold,” instead of the 
incandescent burner with less consumption of gas and conse- 
quently less vitiation of the atmosphere of the room in which it was 
used, well and good; but knowing, as he did, the great saving 


which had been effected in many cases by substituting the incandes- | 
cent burner for the flat flame, he thought some consumers would | 


As a matter of fact, the latter was penalizing | 


| consider it all moonshine if attempts were made to persuade them 


to revert to the old order of things. There was no doubt that 
the inclination was to go too far with this reduction in illumi- 
nating power ; but there was a middle course which was of advan- 
tage to both the manufacturer and the consumer. They were 
much obliged to Mr. Allen for his paper; but he had made out a 
poor case, even for his own district, in continuing to distribute 
such a high quality of gas as 20-candle power. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY said it seemed to him that Mr. Allen’s 
statement, that the point of view he enunciated only concerned 
Liverpool, was intended to disarm criticism. The paper bristled 
with controversial points; one of the first being that, with the 
flat-flame burner, 10 candles per 4 cubic feet was all they could 
get. With the adjustable burner, they could regularly obtain 
12 candles per 4 cubic feet and 15 candles per 5 feet, using an 8 top 
on a4 bottom. He also made a great error in history. The de- 
mand for low-grade gas followed the incandescent burner, not the 
incandescent the low-grade gas. What was|low-grade gas? To 
Mr. Allen and the advocates of 20-candle gas, 16-candle gas was 
low grade; to others, who had supplied 16-candle gas for decades, 
it was 13 and 14 candle gas; to the Scotsman, 20-candle gas was 
low grade; and until they got a definition of low grade, the term 
was far too elastic for general use. Again, various methods of 
testing made a difference ; and there could be no actual compari- 
son between different towns. When a new Gas-Works Clauses 
Act made it compulsory for everyone to use the No. 2 “ Metro- 
politan” burner, uniformity would be attained. The question 
was not between the relative cost of illumination by flat-flame and 
incandescents when using 20-candle gas, but between 20-candle 
gas in the flat-flame and 16 candles or lower in the incandescent 
burner. Comparing Mr. Allen’s figures on this basis, they got: 
Flat-flame burner, 20°6 candles at 30d. = 1°456d. per candle; 
incandescent burner, 63°54 candles at 28d. = o'44od. per candle. 
The incandescent burner was 3} times cheaper, light for light, 
than the flat-flame. There were other points about the tests 
which he could not understand. There was the loss of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Allen gave in his tests of gas made of different quali- 
ties the loss in actual B.Th.U. and the loss in efficiency for 
16-candle gas. The loss of light in the incandescent burner com- 
pared with 20-candle gas was 13°2 per cent., and of calorific power 
only 4°38 per cent.; compared with 12-candle gas, 23°21 per cent. 
and 5'08 per cent.; with 1o-candle gas, 30°80 per cent. and 8°95 
per cent. ; and with 8-candle gas, 39°86 per cent. and 12°18 per 
cent. There must be something wrong there. The incandescent 
burner depended entirely for its illuminating power on its flame 
temperature ; and as this would practically correspond with the 
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calorific power of the gas employed, the loss in efficiency 
should not be very much more than the loss in heat units. But 
perhaps Mr. Allen would explain this difference. The author 
also said that the 20-candle gas required practically the same 
quantity of air as 16-candle gas; but as the former con- 
tained 35 per cent. of carburetted water gas, and the latter 
50 per cent., he should not have expected it—in fact, the more 
there was in the mixture the less air was required for complete 
combustion. A few tests with the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” burner 
would prove this over and over again. If they knew how the 12, 
10, and 8 candle gases were produced, they might be able to 
follow the other tests better. Probably the mode of manufacture 
had some bad effect on the heating value; but as 10 and 8 candle 
gases were not within the range of practical politics, they need 
not trouble themselves much about these figures. The others, 
however, were so self-contradictory that they could not be ac- 
cepted as absolutely reliable. He had made a number of tests 
with a Kern burner on gas of 17°55-candle power containing 
35 per cent. of carburetted water gas; the calorific power being 
562 to 572 B.Th.U. net, the indicated illuminating value for 
4°07 cubic feet per hour being 75°68 candles at the higher, and 
71°28 candles at the lower calorific power. The air supply was not 
altered; and the heat units per candle were 7°88 and 7°56 B.Th.U. 
respectively. When, however, the air supplies were varied, the 
results became regular, and they distinctly improved. Then by 
altering the air supply to less than 12 per cent. in one cas¢ 
and more than this in the other one, the illuminating power 
became 79°2 candles and 80°8 candles respectively, or 7°01 B.Th.U. 
per candle in each case. Reducing the air still further by 25 per 
cent., the illuminating power became 76 candles; and by 35 percent., 
68 candles. With another make of burner, by increasing the air 
supply to double its original quantity, the illuminating power of 
the mantles rose from 63 to 65 candles; while the consumption 
dropped from 44 to 3°6 cubic feet per hour. In this burner there 
were five air-holes; and the illuminating powers with one, two, 
three, and four closed were as follows: Full open, 65 candles; 
one closed, 62 candles; two closed, 58 candles; three closed, 56 
candles; four closed, 47 candles—the consumption remaining 
constant throughout. Upon these results, it was evident that the 
air supply was increased too much; but as the burner was one of a 
type in general use, it afforded a good index of what could be done 
by generally increasing the air supply. These remarks did not, of 
course, apply to such a burner as Bray’s, which had an air-regulator. 
He had gone into this question so much with the view of following 
up the trenchant criticism of the “Gas JourNAL” on Mr. Launcelot 
Wild’s tests. He had been able to obtain in regular practice fully 
7 candles per foot more than he showed with the Kern burner and 
2 candles per foot with the *“C” burner. It was unfortunate for 
the gas profession he had copyrighted the books, otherwise he 
was afraid there would be worse things in store for him than the 
very severe handling he had already received ; but the fact that 
these figures would be used against them by their rivals, the elec- 
tricians, must put them on the qui vive and scotch the wheels 
before they had got beyond their reach. 

The PreEsIDENT said all would be agreed that they had had a 
wonderful discussion that afternoon—proving what statisticians 
could do with statistics under certain conditions. The mere fact 
that there were these tests, made them wonder where a compari- 
son was to be started and finished. He was very much struck 
with the fact that so prominent a man as Mr. Launcelot Wild had 
lent his name to such figures as has been stated by Mr. Kendrick, 
because they were perfectly alarming. There would really be no 
illuminating power in their gas if they were to take the figure he 
named in his authoritative tests, as he called them. He was per- 
sonally very much obliged to the readers of the papers, which had 
been productive of good discussions; and he trusted that they 
would be favoured with many more of a like character. 

Mr. ALLEN, in reply, thanked the various speakers for the way 
in which they had criticized his paper. Mr. Carr seemed to 
think that his remarks with regard to high-grade gas had simply 
reference to Widnes; but it was nothing of the sort, as would 
be seen on reference to his paper. When he said, “ In that field 
high-grade gas is almost useless,” he did not suggest for a 
moment—though such an inference was capable of being drawn 
—that there was not high-grade gas at Widnes. Mr. Carr said 
there was high-grade gas there ; and he knew more about it than 
anyone else. He could assure Mr. Carr that he did not inten- 
tionally connect Widnes with low-grade gas. This had been the 
only bitter feeling introduced in the discussion ; and he thought 
it represented rather more heat than illuminating power. He 
thanked Mr. Shadbolt for the able criticism of his tables. He 
was very glad that Table No. 2 and the experiments at Linacre 
had been referred to in the paper, otherwise he was afraid 
that there would have been nothing to criticize. He did not 
place any reliance on the figures resulting from the tests made 
at Linacre. His reference to the deduction drawn from the 
process followed was entirely taken from the experiments with 
the 16-candle flat-flame burner, for the reason that it was not pos- 
sible to test with a lower quality than 16-candle gas in Liverpool. 
This was a very low grade gas for Liverpool; and therefore it was 
that in his paper he had more than once asked them to consider 
that the question had reference to Liverpool, and not to Man- 
chester. Liverpool was unique in that for many years 20-candle 
flat-flame gas had been supplied; and the Liverpool public, who 
had flat-flame burners to-day, would not part with them—they 
admired the golden light. The Engineer himself directly, and 








through his Assistant, endeavoured constantly to induce the con- 
sumers to use incandescent burners. His paper distinctly realized 
the greater efficiency obtained by any gas in an incandescent 
burner than in a flat-flame one. When he spoke of getting 10- 
candle light for 4 cubic feet from a flat-flame burner, this was 
with a common low-grade gas. In Liverpool, they gave a man 
16 candles in a flat-flame burner; and that man loved it, and 
would not part with it. Anyone going to Liverpool would see 
public-house after public-house with flat-flame burners giving a 
glorious light. If the manager was asked, ‘* Why do not you have 
incandescent burners?” he would say: “ We will not have those 
wretched cold things. The parlour is cosy with a flat-flame 
burner, but it is not with an incandescent burner.” If one 
went to a butcher and said, “Why have you got flat-flame 
burners? Why do not you have incandescent lights?” he would 
reply: “I could not sell my meat with them. A flat-flame gas- 
burner gives such a curious light that the meat is worth 1d.a 
pound more.” It was not possible to coerce a customer. One 
might agitate; but one must not say, “I will not give you this 
beautiful golden flame.” Some years ago, the experiment was 
made of giving a certain section of Liverpool over 20-candle 
carburetted water gas, the density of which they knew was very 
great. Theresult was that when a man was passing 4 cubic feet of 
gas through a flat-flame burner, he only got 3 feet through, with 
the consequence, of course, that the light became very much 
worse. They had shoals of letters asking for the old gas; and for 
eighteen months they were doing nothing else but going round 
the district sending men about to take off the small burners and 
put on the large ones to give the old light. They had some 
difficulty in explaining that they were not burning more gas 
with the large burner. This experience would show what would 
happen if they brought their quality down from 20 to 16 candles. 
He had not had a complaint about the quality of their gas for 
many months, and yet there were numbers of people using only 
flat-flame burners. He would repeat what he had said in his 
paper—they must endeavour to try and suit their customers. It 
was not an engineers’ question entirely, it was a directors’ ques- 
tion. He had no desire to criticize the policy of his Directors. 
The tests tabulated in Table II. were simply experiments made 
with various qualities of gas squeezed to get the uniform rate. 
With regard to the air required with 16-candle gas as compared 
with 20-candle, the latter had 50 per cent. of carburetted water 
gas, which required less air than the coal gas; and it appeared 
that the smaller percentage of hydrocarbons in the 16-candle gas 
called for less oxygen. Asa matter of fact, when one endeavoured 
to alter the air supply in a burner after trying one gas and test- 
ing the other, it was found that it did no good whatever. They 
had attempted to get the best results with 16-candle gas and 
20-candle gas. The second table was only useful in so far as 
they cared to make use of it. In reply to Mr. Shadbolt, he might 
say that his results were not obtained with new burners or new 
mantles; the tests were all under ordinary conditions. They had 
a new mantle to start with, but it was used again. They had got 
as high as 30 candles, and it went down as low as 25 or 26. It 
was only when the mantle showed deterioration that a new one 
was put on. The burners were not new; but, of course, they 
were cleaned and blown in the ordinary way when the mantle 
was changed. 

Mr. SHADBOLT asked whether the burners were burning the 
whole time, or only during the test. 

Mr. ALLEN replied that the burners were in use during a large 
portion of the time when no tests were being made. No doubt, 
one might have a burner that was not suitable for rich gas; but 
there was not this trouble at Linacre. When a consumer com- 
plained about his burner being choked, he invited him to step out- 
side and inspect the public lamps, which gave no trouble at all. 
People who used flat-flames had great confidence in them. One 
old lady, when recommended to make a change, said she had had 
her burner for thirty years, and did not intend to get rid of it. 
With regard to what Mr. Carr said about secret testing, it was 
possible that the Southport people had a good reason for testing 
for 24 hours; but, he must say, that whatever tests were made by 
Liverpool were made honestly, and extended throughout the hours 
of darkness only. The tests were quite satisfactory, and enabled 
them in Liverpool to realize why the Widnes gas was sold at a 
very low price. Mr. Newbigging put the case in a nutshell, when 
he said there was no hard-and-fast rule, and that every manager 
must be guided by local circumstances. Carburetted water 
gas could be made cheaper in Liverpool than coal gas; and but 
for this they would have to sell nearly 1500 tons of coke more 
per week than they were at present selling. With regard to the 
use of cannel and benzol, all those who were looking with dread 
to their purchases of coal next year would be much easier in 
their minds if they used a larger amount of cannel. The cannel 
market was not going up; and those who were using it were much 
obliged to those who were not. It was cheaper to make 1000 
cubic feet of gas from cannel to-day than it was to make that 
amount from coal—taking both the quantity and the quality into 
consideration. 


VoTE oF THANKs. 


Mr. J. H. BrEARLEy then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Allen for the papers which they had 
read, 

Mr. Duxpury seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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INDIA-RUBBER JOINTS FOR MAINS. 





In the last number of the “ JourNnaL,” we gave (p. 465) an 
abstract of a paper on the above subject read by Herr Burge- 
meister, of Celle, before the Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers of Lower Saxony. In view of the change in the 
character and the increase in the quantity of traffic now passing 
along the main thoroughfares of towns, the effectual junction of 
mains becomes of greater importance than hitherto; and conse- 
quently any material that helps to ensure soundness deserves 
attention. We therefore supplement the particulars given last 
week by some received a few months ago from a correspondent 
in South America, who has had opportunities of testing the value 
of india-rubber joints for gas-mains. 

A question arose as to the renewal of a 2-inch main on the 
higher portion of a town on the Pacific coast; and in the report 
on the matter presented by the Manager of the Gas Company to 
his Directors he stated that about fifty mains, which were india- 
rubber jointed, had been tested under a pressure of 15-1oths, and 
that, though they were in a very rusty condition, and broken in 
several places, all the joints were sound, there being not the 
slightest sign of a leak in one of them. This report was regarded 
as highly satisfactory, inasmuch as the 2-inch main referred to 
must have been one of the first put down when the gas-works 
were started, and had been laid in a very light, dry soil at an 
average depth of 2 feet. Most of the pipes were rusted through 
to quite } inch; but the rubber in the joints was as soft and 
elastic as when it was new. 

Our correspondent was able to procure some information on 
the subject in regard to a neighbouring town, where at least from 
70 to 80 per cent. of the mains are jointed with india-rubber rings. 
After an experience extending over nearly twenty years, they had 
been found to be far preferable to, and much cheaper than, lead 
joints, and lasted practically as long as the mains themselves, 
especially when these were laid in damp or wet ground. Mains 
which had been in use for more than thirty years had been taken 
up, and the rings found in perfect preservation. On drawing the 
joints apart, one half of the ring would usually adhere to the 
spigot end, while the other half remained in the socket; the body 
being as fresh and elastic as when it was first fixed. When leaks 
were discovered in the joints, they generally occurred when the 
mains had been laid in dry ground and near the surface; thus 
allowing the air to get at the ring and dry it up, as well as rust the 
main—the rust gradually forming inside the faucet, and working 
its way in between the iron and the rubber and in this way 
causing a leak. 

One case occurred where it was necessary to replace a 2-inch 
main by a larger one, for a distance of about 720 yards; the 
average depth being about 20 inches, and the ground light and 
dry. On stripping the mains, an escape was discovered at nearly 
every joint; and these, on being taken apart, were found to have 
a coating of rust on the outside and inside of the ring. But 
whether this was due to the rusty condition of the mains when 
originally laid or to air getting at the joints, it was impossible to 
say. This experience, however, was sufficient to deter the Engi- 
neer from laying mains with india-rubber joints in ground where 
there was no moisture. In another place, where a considerable 
portion of the smaller pipes have been jointed with india-rubber 
rings, a favourable opportunity occurred recently for overhauling 
the mains, and there was rarely found a faulty joint when made 
with a ring, whereas a considerable number of leaks were dis- 
covered in the lead joints. 

Our correspondent remarked that the experience above recorded 
entirely corroborated hisown. In his case the rings lasted longer 
than the mains; and there was no perceptible increase in the 
leakage—from 8 to 9 per cent. being the average. In noinstance, 
so far as his recollection serves, has it been necessary to renew 
an india-rubber joint. , 

_In connection with the foregoing particulars, it may be men- 
tioned that the mains which supply the suburbs of Paris with gas 
from the new works at Gennevilliers were laid with india-rubber 
joints, an illustrated description of which was given in the 
‘JourNaL” for the 8th ult. (p. 87). 











_ Scottish Junior Gas Association.—The members of the Western 
District Section of the Scottish Junior Gas Association visited 
the Phoenix Tube-Works, Glasgow, belonging to Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, last Saturday afternoon. The works are 
quite near to Dalmarnock Bridge, at which point the members 
assembled. They were received at the works by Mr. Marshall, 
the Manager, and by Messrs. Cross, Dixon, and Gourlay, who 
became the leaders of four parties which were made up. The 
machines used in the various processes of making tubes were 
carefully explained. One of the most interesting portions of the 
works visited was the small fittings department. The beautiful 
finish of the solid-drawn tubes was greatly admired. The new 
producer-gas plant erected by the firm, from the working of which 
the management anticipate very successful results, came in for 
much attention on the part of the visitors. Over two hours 
were profitably spent in the works. The proceedings terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the management, proposed by 
Mr. J. M‘Leod, the President, and suitably acknowledged by Mr. 
Marshall, on behalf of the firm. 





TESTING FUEL-GAS APPLIANCES. 


In the notice of the first annual meeting of the American Gas 
Institute which appeared in the ‘ JourNAL” for the 6th of Novem- 
ber last, it was mentioned that Mr. Henry L. Doherty presented, 
on behalf of the Ohio Association (one of the affiliated Associa- 
tions), an interesting report by a Committee, of which he was the 
Chairman, on a Standard Method of Testing Fuel-Gas Appliances. 
The subject was originally brought forward in 1903, when a re- 
port was made by the Committee; but they thought it should be 
amended and replaced by a revised one, which should take the 
form of a detailed explanation, should be issued as a pamphlet, 
and be supplied to all gas companies and manufacturers of ap- 
pliances. The report has been published, and its scope will be 
gathered from the following extracts from it. 

In their preliminary remarks, the Committee point out that 
until the meeting held in 1903 no attempt had been made to estab- 
lish standard methods for testing fuel-gas appliances; and they 
explain that the object of their investigations is to reduce this 
work to such a condition that the same conclusions will be arrived 
at irrespective of the circumstances in which it is carried on. 
They say the field for gaseous fuel is practically unlimited, and 
the extent to which it is employed depends upon the energy dis- 
played by the managers of gas companies, the price of their com- 
modity, and the efficiency of the appliances available for its 
utilization. They think it is possible to materially increase this 
efficiency, and thereby open up more extensive fields for the use 
of gas than could be done by making a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the average selling price. With this explanation, they proceed 
to give details of the testing methods they recommend—doing so 
in such a way as to allow of the work being taken up by any 
ordinary workman, without demanding more than a minimum 
amount of attention from the engineer or manager. 

The first essential in the testing of gas appliances is to have 
gas of constant calorific value, or a serious error will be intro- 
duced at the very outset. The second is that the supply should be 
at constant pressure; and as 20-1oths is general, the Committee 
recommend it. They point out, however, that, whatever the 
pressure employed may be, it should not be variable. As it is 
seldom possible to get constant pressure unless tests are con- 
ducted at the works, it is absolutely essential that a reliable regu- 
lator shonld be used, which should be adjusted to deliver gas at a 
pressure of 20-toths. It is equally important that the supply of 
water, which is used for absorbing the heat of the gas, should be 
continuous. If the pressure is not constant, the requisite tem- 
perature conditions cannot be obtained. A simple and effective 
method of maintaining a constant head is by means of a flushing- 
tank furnished with a float-valve, but with the syphon removed. 
The tank should be placed high up in the testing-room, and a 
connection made with the service-pipe or other available source, 
the head of which will always be sufficient to supply the tank at 
the height at which it is placed. The water for testing is drawn 
from the bottom of the tank, and the float-valve admits as much 
water as is taken away, and maintains the head at practically a 
uniform level. F : 

Passing on to indicate the appliances they purpose dealing with, 
the Committee state that their report will cover only water- 
heaters and gas-ranges; and that they will specify methods for 
determining the extent and division of the losses, and furnish, in 
regard to some of them, explanations which they think will be 
calculated to assist experimenters and possibly designers. For 
the sake of convenience, the following classification is made :— 





Water-Heaters. | Gas-Ranges. 
Circulating | Top burner— 
Instantaneous— | (a) Regular. 

(a) Direct. (b) Simmering. 


(b) Indirect. (c) Giant. 


| Oven and boiler. 


They explain that circulating water-heaters are of the class 
ordinarily termed independent heaters, and by preference de- 
signated “ circulating” heaters by the nature of their operation, 
which is due to circulation produced by the action of the heater 
regardless of conditions of pressure. Direct instantaneous water- 
heaters are those in which the products of combustion come in 
direct contact with the water; and indirect instantaneous heaters 
are those in which the heat is transmitted through a metal wall, 
generally a tube, through which the water flows, and are operated 
under service pressureconditions. Range-top burnersare generally 
of three sizes—(a) the regular, of medium size, of which there are 
usually three on a range; (b) simmering, which is the very small 
burner, sometimes placed in conjunction with one of larger size, 
and intended to keep hot a vessel which has been brought to the 
desired temperature over a larger burner ; and (c) the giant, which 
is a burner of larger capacity than the ordinary one, and is in- 
tended for heavy or fast work. The range oven is essentially an 
enclosed chamber, which may be evenly heated to any tem- 
perature required for domestic baking. The range boiler, as 
usually constructed, is also an enclosed chamber, placed either 
below the oven or elsewhere; and a very high temperature is 
required for the work it has to do. 


CIRCULATING WATER-HEATERS. 


With the exception of the direct instantaneous water-heater, 
the circulating heater, in the opinion of the Committee, is the 
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most efficient gas appliance now available; but they think it can 
be materially improved. The efficiency of a heater varies with 
the rate of circulation through it; and therefore it is important 
that freedom of circulation should be considered. The Commit- 
tee set forth the reasons for this, and urge manufacturers to de- 
sign their heaters so as to ensure free circulation. The losses 
prevalent in existing water-heaters are attributed to over-ventila- 
tion and excessive flue temperature ; and it is acknowledged that 
it is in these two respects that the manufacturers of the best 
appliances have made the greatest improvements. The Com- 
mittee do not approve of connecting a water-heater to a flue, 
unless a broken flue-pipe, similar to that shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram (fig. 1), is used ; and they recommend that the canopy 
shown should be placed about 6 feet above the burner, regardless 
of the length of the heater. Lack of draught in the chimney, 
without the use of the canopy, may cause the heater to “ smother ;” 
while excessive draught will draw in a quantity of air far beyond 
that which is needed for proper combustion. The excess of air 
will rob the water of a considerable amount of heat which it 
would otherwise secure. 








Fig. 1.—-Method of Connecting Canopy to Heater. 


The Committee direct attention to a point which they consider 
manufacturers of water-heaters have avoided; or, if they have 
not done so, they do not appear to have secured the best possible 
results. Gas as sent out for consumption contains a considerable 
quantity of hydrogen, which, during combustion, combines with 
oxygen to form aqueous vapour (H,O). The heat of combustion 
of hydrogen is greater than that of any other gas; but unless each 
0 of aqueous vapour which is formed is condensed before 
eaving the apparatus, it will carry with it at least 965 B.Th.U. 
If this moisture or steam were condensed within the apparatus, 
and the water of condensation removed without its being allowed 
to fall back upon the heated metal of the interior (in which case 
it would be re-evaporated), this latent heat might be saved. The 
flue gases will, of course, pass off saturated; but at a temperature 
of (say) 180° Fahr. they would contain about z per cent. of mois- 
ture by weight, while at 212° the amount of vapour carried off 
might be infinite. Usually, 11b. of water would be formed by each 
15 to 20 cubic feet of gas consumed, or approximately 1 oz. of 
water to a cubic foot of gas; while with no over-ventilation and 
a flue temperature of 180° Fahr., only about 0°0003 Ib. of aqueous 
vapour would be carried off for each cubic foot of gas burnt. It 
is therefore evident that practically the total latent heat of the 
aqueous vapour might be saved. Besides the economy, which 
would be about 60 B.Th.U. saved for each cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed, all objectionable moisture would be removed from the 
room and flue. As the formation of moisture is one of the most 
objectionable features of water-heaters, this would be a very de- 
sirable improvement. Summing up their observations on this 
matter, the Committee say that the ideal water-heater, in which 
perfect combustion takes place with little over-ventilation, and 
from which the products of combustion are expelled at a tempera- 
ture somewhat below the boiling-point of water, would require no 
flue, for these appliances are usually placed in large and well- 
ventilated rooms; and as there would be, in this case, neither 
moisture nor odour, a small amount of carbonic acid gas would 
not be a serious objection. 

Coming to the testing of circulating water-heaters, the Com- 
mittee explain that the heater to be tested is connected with a 
30-gallon boiler, as shown in fig. 2, by a 1-inch pipe ; a thermo- 
meter being placed in the horizontal pipes at the top and bottom 
and valves A and B in each of the vertical sections close to the 
boiler, and another C in the lower horizontal pipe. The heater 
is set so that the burner is 4 feet below the top of the boiler, and 
a flue used extending 6 feet above the burner. The water supply 
is connected in line with the lower horizontal pipe to the heater, 
as shown ; and it should have a cock F in it, by which the whole 
system may be shut off. A large cock E is placed on a T-piece at 
the junction of the lower horizontal pipe and the riser to the 
heater, by which the whole system may be drained; or by closing 
the cock C the heater may be drained when a change is made. 
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Fig. 2.—Method of Testing Circulating Heaters. 


The outlet-pipe is connected in line with the upper horizontal 
pipe, and then brought down to such a height that the overflow 
may be conveniently caught in a bucket placed upon scales. At 
the lower end of the overflow-pipe is a special cock D, capable of 
accurate adjustment, by which the flow of water may be regu- 
lated. This cock is an ordinary lever cock with the slots filed 
diagonally, so that a very gradual closing or opening may be 
obtained with the assistance of 18 inches of gas-pipe, which is 
driven on to the lever after it has been filed to an approximate fit. 
The gas is measured by a test-meter ; and a good regulator R is 
placed at the back of it to ensure constant pressure. 

The first test of a water-heater is to determine its efficiency by 
natural circulation. This is done by lighting the heater, using the 
maximum flow of gas, and noting the differential temperature of 
the thermometers at the end of 10 minutes. The overflow-valve 
D, only being closed during the test, the valve F must be open. 
Then open the valve D, and cut the boiler out by closing the 
valves A and B. Adjust the flow of water by D to such a rate 
that the same difference of temperature is obtained that was 
observed at the end of 10 minutes’ run. When this is obtained, 
and has been maintained long enough to show that stationary con- 
ditions have been established, weigh off a quantity—say, 20 lbs.— 
of water ; observing the amount of gas used during this time. 
The weight of this water multiplied by its rise in temperature will 
give the heat units collected ; and the product divided by the 
total number of units in the gas measured will give the percent- 
age efficiency of the heater under usual working conditions. 

As no two kinds of heaters are constructed to use exactly the 
same quantity of gas, it is desirable to have a test by which they 
may be compared. This is obtained as follows: The heater -is 
allowed the maximum supply of gas; but the differential tempera- 
ture is adjusted to 50° Fahr. by the rate of flow of the water, and 
the efficiency determined as before. Tests are made for each 
multiple of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, from the maximum down 
to 10 feet. By plotting curves of the results as found, an accurate 
comparison of efficiency and capacity may be obtained. If the 
actual calorific value of the gas is not known, and cannot readily 
be determined, an arbitrary value may be assumed, and the re- 
sults will then be comparative only; but a comparison is all that 
is necessary for the buyer. Manufactured gas will usually give 
about 650 B.Th.U. per cubic foot ; and this figure may be gene- 
rally used where the exact calorific value is not known, and great 
accuracy is not required. Another valuable test to make on cir- 
culating water-heaters is to connect them to a tank or tanks from 
which the water is withdrawn with sufficient rapidity to prevent 
overheating, in the same manner as in domestic use. Then they 
should be run for several hours each day—all alike—and monthly 
determinations made of their efficiency. It will be found that 
some heaters stop up much sooner than others; and in localities 
where considerable precipitate is formed, it may be impossible 
to use certain heaters, even though their efficiency is very high 
when new. 

INSTANTANEOUS WATER-HEATERS. 


Direct instantaneous water-heaters, or those in which the 
products of combustion come in direct contact with the water, 
must necessarily be operated without back-pressure. This class 
of heater has the great advantage of a very low thermal capacity, 
and condensing much of the water vapour formed by combustion, 
where water somewhat below the boiling-point is being withdrawn ; 
making it possible to obtain much higher efficiency than by the 
indirect method, and, for the same capacity, with less size and 
cost than for the indirect heaters. But, on the other hand, there 
are several disadvantages. The heater must be placed near the 
point where the water is to be used ; it being necessary to regulate 
the supply at the heater. This is sometimes prohibitive, and if 
water near the boiling-point is required, there is an excessive loss 
in the flue; for, as it is impossible for all the water to reach exactly 
the same temperature when passing through the heater, the tem- 
perature of some will exceed the boiling-point, and as it is not 
confined, will be lost up the flue as steam. 
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The indirect instantaneous water-heater may have the advan- 
tage of being automatic, and of being placed in any convenient 
location, regardless of where the water is to be used ; and it may 
be adjusted so that water which is almost boiling, and, in fact, 
even steam, may be obtained. Being under higher pressure, a 
high temperature can be maintained without formation of steam. 
Under an absolute pressure of 14°7 lbs., this takes place at a tem- 
perature of 212° Fahr. If the pressure named is increased, the 
boiling-point is raised. This makes it evident that where an in- 
direct heater is used under (say) 60 lbs. gauge pressure, or 74°7 lbs. 
absolute pressure, the boiling-point is 370° Fahr.; so that the tem- 
perature of the water in the heater may be raised above the 
atmospheric boiling-point without the formation of steam on the 
interior of the heater. It is apparent that each heater has its 
advantages, and both classes give excellent results where they are 
properly applied. Where very hot water is required, or where it 
is inconvenient to have the heater at the place where the hot water 
is used, or where hot water is wanted at several places, the in- 
direct heater is superior. But if water somewhat below the boil- 
ing-point is to be used, such as for the bath, or washing, &c., much 
higher efficiency may be expected from the direct heater, with less 
space occupied and less cost of installation. Both have the very 
serious disadvantage of an excessive gas demand, and necessi- 
tate the installation of an abnormally large service and meter 
for a consumer whose monthly bills are below the normal. 
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Fig. 3.—Method of Testing Instantaneous Heaters. 


The method of testing the water-heaters under consideration 
is similar in principle to that of testing circulating heaters; the 
connections being made as shown in fig. 3. As some of these 
heaters are designed for large gas consumption, a service, meter, 
and regulator of ample capacity must be used. A 2o-light meter, 
tested for accuracy, may be arranged as shown in the figure, with 
a large dial calibrated to tenths of a foot, and with the hand 
attached to the spindle of the 10-feet hand on the original meter 
dial. A rubber band placed loosely over the spindle and one 
corner of the large dial, as shown, will take up the back-lash of 
the train of gears in the meter—making it possible to estimate 
readings to hundredths of a foot. The water supply is the same 
as for the circulating heaters. A thermometer is placed in the 
water supply-pipe near the heater, and a special cock, such as 
the one used for circulating water-heaters, is employed to control 
the rate of flow, unless a good valve is supplied by the maker, and 
attached to the heater. Another thermometer is placed in the 
outlet-pipe, trapped as shown in the diagram, and the water 
caught as before and weighed. Heaters having automatic con- 
trolling devices should have them cut out or removed during the 
sc A flue is supplied, the top of which is 6 feet above the 

urner, 

The first test is to determine the efficiency of the heater at the 
maximum gas consumption, and with the flow of water adjusted 
so that a 50° rise in temperature is obtained. A similar test is 
then made for each multiple of 5 cubic feet of gas consumption 
down to 20 cubic feet, with a 50° rise in the temperature of the 
water in each case. Then, with the same rates of gas consump- 
tion as before, a similar set of tests is made, except that the water 
is drawn off at a temperature of 120° in each case. By plotting 
curves of the results obtained from each test, it will be readily 
apparent, when the requirements of a particular case are known, 
which heater should be supplied. 


Gas-RANGES,. 


_ The Committee now take up the second division of their sub- 
ject; their opening observations being in the nature of a discussion 
on gas-ranges. They remark that the very large number of these 
appliances at present in use is sufficient indication that they have 
generally met with public approval; and there is no doubt that, 
compared with other methods of cooking, the gas-range has no 
rival. At the same time, they think that every gas manager will 
acknowledge that gas is not the most economical fuel. This is 
the only reason for the gas-range not being adopted by every 
individual situated where gas can be obtained. It would there- 
fore seem entirely to the interest of gas companies to make the 
range as economical as possible. There is no doubt that where 
any gas appliance is used for a variety of purposes, it is difficult 
to obtain high efficiency for each ; and this, the Committee think, 
is probably the reason for the low efficiency of a gas-range. For 
instance, though there are three different sizes of burners on the 





top of a range, under no condition does their efficiency rise much 
above 50 per cent. The oven is used for numerous purposes, 
such as the baking of a light cake, requiring a temperature of less 
than 300°, or a batch of biscuit, requiring 100° more. Then also 
many people use their ovens for roasting; and where they are 
employed for this purpose, a still higher temperature is at times 
desirable. Owing to these various requirements, it would be 
difficult to make a standard apparatus for determining the actual 
efficiency of a gas-oven. Consequently, in this case comparative 
tests which are very ‘simple will be used, and, as far as gas com- 
panies are concerned, are quite sufficient. All the heat of the gas, 
when nothing is removed from the oven, must eventually pass out 
by the flue or by radiation. If each of these losses is determined, 
the manufacturer may readily find where an improvement is pos- 
sible. To determine the relative value of insulating material used 
to prevent radiation, a very simple and effective method is to 
place (say) 25 lbs. of loosely coiled copper wire on the lower rack 
in the oven ; then, by lighting the burner, bring the temperature 
somewhat above 600°. Turn out the fire, close the flue, and take 
successive readings of the temperature of the oven by a ther- 
mometer, the bulb of which is in the interior, and the graduations 
or stem outside, of the oven, where it may be read. The curve of 
this fall in temperature, when compared with curves made under 
similar conditions, but in other ovens or with other insulating 
material, will readily show which is superior. 

In making an oven, the object sought is an enclosed air-space 
highly and evenly heated. It is apparent that a very thin wall of 
iron would not keep the temperature of the enclosure as high as a 
heavy wall of non-conducting material with the same supply of 
heat; and if an excessively large flue with heavy draught were 
used, a lower temperature would be obtained than with a flue of 
just sufficient size and with just the draught necessary to carry 
off the products of combustion. The Committee ask if there is 
not room for improvement here. 
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Fig. 4.—Appliance for Testing Top Burners. 
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The top burners of a gas-range may be tested in two ways. 
The simpler and less accurate is to evaporate water over the 
burners. On account of the variation of the boiling-point, due to 
changes of atmospheric pressure, the impurities in the water, and 
the fact that much of the work of the top burners is bringing 
water to the boil, makes it a rather doubtful test of actual 
efficiency; and tests by this method are usually somewhat below 
the results obtained in the following manner, which the Com- 
mittee recommend. The diagram fig. 4 shows a copper pan, 10 
inches diameter and 8 inches high, containing a concentric pan 
which is 3 inches high and g inches diameter, hermetically closed 
top and bottom, and supported from the bottom and sides of the 
larger pan by slender supports. The purpose of the inner pan is 
to displace a quantity of water, and thus cut down the thermal 
capacity of the apparatus. Ata point 4 inches from the bottom of 
the outer pan is an overflow, arranged as shown, in such manner 
that the water will have to pass through a U-trap containing a 
thermometer before exit. The overflow opening should be rect- 
angular and 1 inch wide, and the opening for the hose connection 
should be about 4 inch lower, so that the level of the water in 
the pan will remain at practically 4 inches. The water is supplied 
from a constant head of known temperature, and the overflow 
is caught and weighed. The test is made by allowing a small 
quantity of water to flow through the pan, and by lighting the 
burner to the full consumption of gas under a pressure of 20-t1oths, 
Then the flow of water is adjusted so that a rise of 50° in tem- 
perature is obtained. When the conditions have become constant, 
a convenient quantity of water is weighed off, and the amount of 
gas used while the water is being collected is noted. The heat 
units collected by the water, divided by the total number in the 
gas measured, will give the efficiency of the burner under good 
working conditions. 

In testing ovens, to avoid complicated or troublesome methods 
necessary to determine actual efficiency, a deviation is permitted, 
and a comparison of the ovens only is made. A stem thermo- 
meter, registering to 600° Fahr., is inserted through a hole in the 
top of the oven to as near the centre as possible. Tests are 
made, starting with 10 for every multiple of 5 cubic feet, to the 
maximum flow as follows: The gas is adjusted to the desired rate 
of flow without being lighted; then shut off by another cock (there 
is always one at the back of the meter), so that the adjustment 
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will not be changed, and given time to clear from the appliance. 
It is then lighted, and readings of temperature are taken each 
minute, to get the curve of rise until the maximum temperature 
is reached. A comparison of the results obtained from each oven 
will readily show which is superior. 

The efficiency of a range broiler is determined by the apparatus 
shown in fig. 5. It consists of a flat closed copper pan, 10 inches 


























Fig. 5.—Method of Testing Range Broilers. 


in diameter and 1 inch thick, closed tightly top and bottom, and 
with a parting diaphragm of copper half way between the heads, 
with small perforations near its periphery. The water is supplied 
from a constant head of known temperature through a }-inch 
brass tube to near the centre of the lower chamber. It will spread, 
passing to the upper chamber through the holes near the circum- 
ference of the parting diaphragm and then to the centre of the 
upper chamber, from which it is drawn down and out by another 
}-inch tube extending up from below through the lower chamber, 
and almost touching the upper cover. A slight pressure of water 
on the inside of the pan will raise the upper cover in the centre 
sufficiently to allow the necessary amount of water to pass out; 
and the slight rise in the centre will cause the water from all sides 
to flow into the centre, provided it is placed perfectly level. The 
top of the pan should be just 2 inches below the bottom of the 
flame, and must be central in the broiler. The upper side of the 
pan must be a dead-black, readily obtained with a coat of lamp- 
black mixed with spirits of turpentine and laid on evenly. The 
door of the broiler is left open, and a door of sheet iron made to 
fit in its place. The door must give the same insulation and 
ventilation as the original door had. The water supply and 
return are brought through this door, and the temperature deter- 
mined at both of these places. 


Loss oF HEAT IN FLUEs. 


There is a great difference in the amount of heat lost in the 
flues of different appliances—the loss in water-heaters being very 
much less than that of a range; but there is great over-ventiia- 
tion in all. The method of determining the total loss in the flue 
and the loss due to over-ventilation are each given in the report ; 
and the Committee think it will be found worth the while of any 
manufacturer to become familiar with them. Gas companies 
are not particularly interested in knowing where the losses occur 
in an appliance; they only wish to know which one gives the 
highest efficiency. The total loss in the flue consists of the heat 
carried off by the flue gases due to their increased temperature 
over that of the room and the service gas, and by the latent heat 
of the aqueous vapour formed by the combustion of the hydrogen 
in the gas and its rise in temperature. 

In every gas appliance, a certain quantity of air must be ad- 
mitted to support combustion ; and, further, in every case more 
air is admitted than is theoretically necessary for the purpose. 
This air enters at the temperature of the room, and leaves at the 
much higher temperature of the flue. Supposing a case of a rise 
of 200° Fahr., which is common, every pound of air will carry off 
about 47°5 B.Th.U. This is the loss due to over-ventilation ; and 
the object is to determine what proportion it is of the total heat 
which the gas was capable of developing. To make this deter- 
mination, it is necessary to know what proportion the service gas 
bore to the sample of flue gas; in other words, how much service 
gas was burnt during the passage of a given sample of flue gas. 
Analysis will not show this ; but the Committee describe a simple 
apparatus for making the determination. It consists of a test- 
meter, a Welsbach burner without a mantle, and a gasholder of 
several cubic feet capacity. The gas is measured by the meter 
and burnt in the lamp; the products of combustion being con- 
veyed into the gasholder by suction through a pipe making close 
connection by a tin cone or funnel with the chimney of the lamp. 
A suction of about 3 inches is produced in the holder by balance- 
weights, and is then controlled by a cock in the flue-pipe, so that 
a natural flame is produced. The exact capacity of the gasholder 
should be determined by filling it with air drawn through the 
meter in the same way that the flue gas is taken in, and with the 
same suction to start with and stop as that used in the experi- 
ment—1's5 or 2 inches will be found convenient. The gasholder 
being filled with flue gas or products of combustion, and its total 
capacity known, an analysis by an Orsat apparatus is made of a 
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sample of the contents, and the percentage of carbon dioxide 
determined ; and from this is computed the total volume in the 
holder. The meter will show the quantity of gas used to make this 
quantity of carbon dioxide, from which the amount formed by the 
combustion of 1 cubic foot of service gas may be determined. 
This will not usually vary materially from day to day; so that if 
accurate results are at once obtained, they may be used till some 
change occurs in the service gas. 

The over-ventilation loss may be found as follows: With an 
Orsat apparatus the percentages of carbon dioxide and oxygen 
in the flue gases are determined ; and then, for convenience, these 
figures are assumed to be cubic feet. The carbon dioxide is then 
divided by the amount found by the experiment to be formed by 
the combustion of 1 cubic foot of service gas, which will give the 
number of cubic feet of this gas proportional to a sample of 
100 cubic feet of the flue gas; and this quantity multiplied by the 
calorific value of the service gas will give the total heat supplied 
during the passage of such a sample. The oxygen found by the 
analysis is then multiplied by 0'0g26 (a constant) and by the 
difference in temperature between the room and the flue, which 
will give the total heat carried off by the excess air. The heat 
lost divided by the total heat supplied will give the percentage of 
loss due to over-ventilation. 

Loss not being considered, the percentage of over-ventilation 
may be determined as follows: Make an analysis of the flue gas 
by volume with an Orsat apparatus for CO,, O, and (by deduc- 
tion) N. In the proportion N : O :: 79°3: 20°7, substitute the 
percentage of N found by the analysis, and solve for O. From 
this value for oxygen deduct that found by the analysis, which 
was the free or excess oxygen, and the result will be the oxygen 
used for combustion. The free oxygen divided. by the oxygen 
used will give the percentage of over-ventilation. 


The report concludes with a description of the method of 
analyzing flue-gases by means of the Orsat apparatus. 








The Meaning of the Word “ Artesian.” 


In the course of a paper on the subject of water supply and 
irrigation recently issued by the United States Geological Survey, 
Mr. Myron L. Fuller has discussed the significance of the term 
“artesian.” He recalls the fact that it was first applied to flowing 
wells in the town of Artois, in France; but he points out that no 
definite meaning can be assigned to it in a scientific publica- 
tion unless this is specially indicated by the user. Indeed, it is 
found that the same writer employs it differently in different pub- 
lications. The predominant scientific usage of the term is for all 
wells in which the water rises—in other words, for those that 
exhibit the hydrostatic or artesian principle. In popular practice 
it is applied, in addition to the uses previously mentioned, to deep 
wells in general, especially those in rock, and to a certain extent 
to any drilled wells yielding water of good sanitary quality. After 
discussing the arguments for these various uses, Mr. Fullér gives 
the following definitions which were agreed upon by the members 
of the Division of Hydrology of the Survey as the most expedient 
at the present time: The “ artesian principle ” is defined as that in 
virtue of which water confined in the earth’s crust tends to rise 
to the level of the water surface at the highest point from which 
pressure istransmitted. ‘ Artesian pressure” isthat exhibited by 
water confined in the earth’s crust at a level lower than its static 
head. ‘Artesian water” is that portion of the underground water 
which is under artesian pressure, and will rise if encountered by 
the well or any other passage affording an outlet. An “ artesian 
system ” is a combination of geologic structures—such as basins, 
planes, joints, faults, &c.—in which waters are confined under 
artesian pressure. An “artesian basin” is one of porous bedded 
rock in which, as a result of the synclinal structure, the water is 
confined under artesian pressure. An “artesian slope” is defined 
as a monoclinal slope of bedded rocks in which water is confined 
beneath relatively impervious covers owing to the obstruction of 
its downward passage by the pinching out of the porous beds, by 
their change from a pervious to an impervious character, by in- 
ternal friction, or by dikes or other obstructions. An “ artesian 
area” isan area underlain by water under artesian pressure. An 
‘“‘ artesian well” is any well in which water rises under artesian 
pressure when encountered. 


The Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers have 
awarded the Willans Premium to Mr. H. A. Humphrey, for his 
paper on gas-engines; the selection having been made from 
among papers read during the last six years. The paper was 
noticed in the “ JournaL” for Dec. 18, 1g00. 


Lecturing to the Scottish Optical Association in Glasgow, on 
Monday evening last week, Professor Drysdale said he thought 
there was a great necessity for an unbiassed authority to whom 
the public might go for information regarding the respective 
merits of lighting apparatus, and also the measurement of the 
illumination of streets and halls. Lamps, and especially electric 
lamps, were not, as a rule, capable of yielding the power they 
were supposed to give, and generally consumed more energy than 
they ought todo. To his knowledge, there were at present no 
authoritative figures by unbiassed persons comparing the respec- 
tive merits of gas and electric light. This was a field which they, 
as opticians, might take up. 
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EXTENSIONS AT THE CHICHESTER GAS-WORKS. 


Inspection by the Corporation. 


The scheme for the reconstruction of the works of the Chichester | 


Gas Company, to which reference has already been made in the 
“ JouRNAL” (see Jan. 9, 1906, p. 92) as being in progress to the 
designs and under the direction of the Company’s Engineer, 
Mr. T. Ebenezer Pye, F.C.S., having now practically approached 
completion, the Directors of the Company invited the Mayor and 


Corporation to inspect to-day the new works and plant which | 
have been erected and installed, and of some portions of which | 


we give illustration. 


The retort-house has only been partially reconstructed; the 
extension and enlargement proceeding gradually as the increasing 
consumption of gas may require. In the western section of the 
house, 10 beds of sixes have been put in. 
those in the two end beds, the retorts are 22 in. by 15 in. Q sec- 
tion. The furnaces most recently put in are of the shallow gene- 
rator type. The retorts are charged by hand; but it is intended 
later on to introduce some form of suspended scoop. 

In the exhauster and pump room there is a 25,000 cubic feet 
per hour combined exhauster and engine by Messrs. G. Waller 


With the exception of | 


and Son, one of 15,000 cubic feet per hour by the Bryan Donkin | 
Company, Limited, and a series of pumps for drawing water from | 
a well situate on the Company’s property, and for dealing with | 


the liquor in the washer, scrubbers, boiler feed, &c. 


The boiler- | 


house contains two Cornish boilers, 18 feet long, with Galloway | 


tubes, and working with forced draught (Meldrum furnaces). 

The condensing plant consists of a battery of Messrs. Morris 
and Cutler’s well-known water-tube condensers, arranged for 
duplicating when required. The washer is one of Hunt’s, in 
three tiers, arranged for additional tiers to meet an increased 
output of gas. The scrubbers are of the ordinary tower type, 
filled with rough sawn boards on edge. There are three new 


purifiers, 16 feet by 14 feet, and 5 feet deep, luteless, and fitted | out the winter season in full number, and with great regularity. 


with Jager grids. These purifiers are at present supplemented by 
those formerly in use as catch-boxes, which it is intended in course 
of time to replace by two or more luteless purifiers. 








The Boiler House. 


A‘new block of buildings has been erected, comprising meter 
and governor house, with workmen’s mess and recreation room 
above, foreman’s office, and meter-testing room, and sulphate 
works, with stores above. 
appreciated by the employees, and has doubtless contributed in 
no small degree to the happy relations existing between the work- 
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\The Holder Recently Telescoped. 


men and the management. In addition to the use of the room as 
a mess-room, the workmen have for the past two seasons been 
holding pleasant social gatherings on the weekly pay night. The 
men with their wives and families attend these functions through- 


Beyond these buildings is the holder telescoped by Messrs. S, 
Cutler and Sons in 1905; the work being commenced in Septem- 


| ber, and the holder converted into a two-lift one before the close 
| of the following month. This piece of smart engineering work was 


illustrated in the “ JouRNAL ” already referred to. 
The meter and governor house contains a 15-inch pressure 


| governor (water loaded) by the Gas-Meter Company, Limited, a 


cluster of pressure-gauges connected with the various portions of 
the plant, and a number of the valves controlling the gas-mains 
to and from the holders. The whole of the work here—including 
the meter, all the valves, connections, and bye-passes to the 
meter and governor—was executed to the designs of Mr. Pye by 
the Gas-Meter Company. 

The holder shown was telescoped from a single to a three-lift 
by Messrs. Cutler last year. The work done including the strip- 


| ping of the whole of the existing guide-framing and piers, a 


The workmen’s room has been much | 


material strengthening of the tank by wrought-steel bands and 
stays, stiffening of the outer lift with new additional vertical stays, 
and the provision of the two new lifts and the whole of the guide- 
framing. The stanchions are carried down and concreted in at 
a depth about 2 feet below the bottom of the tank. 

The works as now completed are (with the exception of the 
retort-house, which is under gradual enlargement as required) 
equal to a production of from 500,000 to 600,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day. ‘The whole of the building work has been carried out 
by Messrs. J. O. Holt and Sons, of Chichester; and the retort- 
house ironwork, foul main, &c., by Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, 
Limited, of Manchester. The bulk of the engineering construc- 
tional work was placed in the hands of Messrs. S. Cutler and 
Sons; the contracts carried out by this firm including the tele- 
scoping and guide-framing of the two holders, the Jager puri- 
fiers, Hunt’s washer, the new 25,000 cubic feet exhauster, the 
underground steel tank for the storage of tar and liquor, the two 
Cornish boilers, and all the works, connections, valves, &c. 





The Exkauster and Governor Rooms. 
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HATHERSAGE NEW GAS-WORKS. 


Reference has already been made in the “JournaL” to the 
new works which have been erected at Hathersage, in Derby- 


shire, for supplying the town, as well as Bamford and the dis- 
trict with gas. We have just learnt that they were successfully 
started on the 22nd ult., and that on the following evening the 
railway station was lighted up, and was much appreciated; and 
there is every prospect of the Gas Company proving a successful 
undertaking. The whole of the works, including excavation, 
foundations, buildings, and apparatus, were entrusted to Messrs. 
J. Firth Blakeley and Co., of Thornhill, Dewsbury, and were 
carried out by their own workmen, in accordance with the plans 
and specification of Mr. Thomas Brown, the Manager of the 
Matlock Bridge Gas Company, under whose supervision they 
have been completed. 

The works have been erected on the rising ground below the 
down platform of Hathersage Station; and during the excava- 
tions and building considerable difficulty was experienced by the 
Contractors owing to the influx of water from the hillside, par- 
ticularly during the wet weather which was general during the 
latter portion of last year. It was also found necessary, on 





account of the tendency of the rising ground to slide, to build 
a strong retaining wall at the back of retort-house, and also to 
re-arrange the position of the buildings from what was at first 
designed. The works as completed are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The retort-house is 29 feet span and 52 feet long, and is built 
of best local rock-faced wall stone, lined with rubble stone 
18 inches thick; and a plinth course is provided 18 inches above 
the ground level. The roof consists of seven steel trussed prin- 
cipals, with ventilator roof over the top, and is covered through- 
out with best Welsh slates secured to angle steel slating-laths 
by lead nails. Two semi-circular doorways are provided at the 
front side of the house, with galvanized corrugated sliding doors 
fixed on the inside. The retort-settings consist of two beds of 
five retorts and one bed of three retorts, 21 in. by 15 in.,Q shaped, 
and are built on the deep generator system. The subway is 
covered by means of steel joists and concrete, and is paved with 
fire-brick for a distance of 4 feet from the bench; the rest of the 
house being covered with checker blue bricks. One end of the 
house is being used for the storage of coal; and provision is made 
for increasing the settings whea extensions are required. A ver- 
tical steam-boiler is fixed in the house to supply steam for driving 
the exhauster, pumps, &c. The foul main, 8 inches in diameter, 











The Site of the New Works. 








The Works as Completed. 


is continued partly round the inside of the retort-house; and 
passes through one of the semicircular windows into the annular 
condensers, two in number, 24 inches in diameter and 16 feet 
high, with 8-inch valves and connections forming a complete bye- 
pass arrangement. 

The engine-house is built of rock-faced local stone, and is lined 
on the inside with brickwork. There is an overhead cast-iron 
tank, divided into three compartments for tar, liquor, and water. 
A steam-engine and a three-blade exhauster, of a capacity of 6000 
cubic feet per hour, are provided, as well as shafting for driving 
the pumps. These are fixed in a small building adjoining the 
engine-house, and are belt-driven; and the connections are so 
arranged that either tar or liquor can be pumped by one of them, 
the other pumping only water. The water is supplied from a 
well sunk at one end of the works, into which is led, by means 
of 6-inch drain-pipes, the water from a spring at the entrance to 
the works. 

After passing the exhauster, the gas goes through a Cripps 
patent automatic washer, where the tar and a large portion of 
the ammonia are extracted. The gas next passes through the 
tower scrubber, which is 4 feet in diameter and 25 feet high, 
formed of cast-iron segmental plates with planed joints, and fitted 
inside with thin wood boards on edge. At the top is provided a 
water-tank with automatic revolving spreading apparatus, which 
keeps the wood boards always wet, enabling them to take out the 





ammonia left after passing the washer. The purifiers consist of 
two boxes, each 10 feet square, fitted with Green’s covers, with 
apparatus for lifting the covers consisting of a rolled steel joist 
and travelling pulley-blocks. 

After leaving the purifiers, the gas goes through a rotary meter 
and forward to the gasholder. This is telescopic, the inner lift 
being 46 feet and the outer one 48 feet in diameter, each 12 feet 
deep; and the steel tank is 50 feet in diameter, and 12 ft. 6 in. 
deep. The guide-framing consists of eight lattice standards and 
girders of substantial and neat design. 

The offices and workshops are in one block, built of stone with 
brick linings. There are four separate rooms—one containing 
the 8-inch station governor, and also forming a weigh office; 
another being the general office; and the two back rooms being 
available for stores and workshop. The roof of the office is of 
the hipped type, and is entirely covered by slates. 

The entrance is from Lead Mills Road, and a roadway about 
100 yards long has been constructed along the lower part of the 
hillside, giving access to the works. The 8-inch mains from the 
works are under this road, and were fixed by the Contractors up 
to the gateway. The main laying in the streets has been in the 
hands of Messrs. H. Gillatt and Sons, of Belper; and the Rich- 
mond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, have undertaken 
the fitting up of meters, cookers, &c. 

The Company at present charge 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
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B. Workshop. __C. Governor. 
J. Annular Condenser. K. Retaining Wall. 
P. Coke Yard. Q. Well. 


A. Stores and Showroom. 
I. Cripps’s Washer. 
O. 6-inch Field Drain. 





ordinary consumers, and 3s. gd. to those using prepayment 
meters; but in the latter case the Company put in the fittings 
free. A large proportion of the consumers have, we learn, pre- 
ferred these meters. It is hoped, as soon as practicable, to 





R. Tar and Liquor Well. 
V. Telescopic Holder in Steel Tank. 
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D. Office. ‘E. Weighbridge. F. Scrubber. G. Pumps. H. Exhauster. 


L. Retort-House. M. Steam-Boiler. N. Entrance to Subway. 


S. Station Meter. T. Oxide Floor. U. Purifiers. 


Plan of the Hathersage New Gas-Works. 


extend the pipes to Hope and the neighbourhood when there 
will be about 8 or 10 miles of mains supplying gas to this district. 
Hathersage is a very popular residential place, especially during 
the summer months, it being practically a suburb of Sheffield. 








NEW LIVERPOOL INCANDESCENT GAS-LAMP. 


At the close of the notice of the last annual report of Mr. A. G. 
Smith, the Superintendent of Street Lighting to the Corporation 
of Liverpool, which appears elsewhere, it is mentioned that he 
has designed a single incandescent lamp for use in the public 
thoroughfares. It is storm-proof, and it is hoped its special 
construction will help to diminish the obstructions arising from 












































Front View. 


Side View, with Top 
in Section. 


naphthalene deposits, which cause trouble in Liverpool as else- 
4 where. We give two illustrations of the new lamp, the side view 
a being partly in section. Air enters the lamp by the inlet A, B is 
Fe the ventilating top, C the cleaning-door, D an enamelled sheet 
reflector over which the supply of air is obtained for the burner, 
E an opal glass reflector, F a tube which serves to increase the 
draught, and G the expansion chamber. Mr. Smith has patented 
his lamp, the application being dated Dec. 11, 1906; and the 
Corporation have secured the rights in respect to its use. 











HEAT INSULATION OF RETORT-SETTINGS. 





A recent number of “ Der Gastechniker” contains two short 
communications on the use of a new insulating material, known 
as “ Thermalite.” 


According to Herr Braikowich, of Vienna, it is prepared at a 
temperature of about 1830° Fahr., and consequently is able to 
resist such high temperatures as ordinarily occur in industrial 
operations. For jacketting steam-pipes, boilers, &c., it is reported 
to be highly effective on account of its superior insulating power ; 
to be durable, owing to the method of attachment; and to be 
very light, since its density is only 0°3. It is made up in shaped 
blocks, of suitable dimensions for different applications. In the 
case of pipes, the blocks are in sections, four or six of which 
exactly fit round the pipe. It is thus only necessary to place 
them in position about the pipe and secure them by a wire ring. 
The material is thus far more easily and quickly attached than 
ordinary insulating materials which are applied layer by layer. 

Herr J. Arnold, the Superintendent of the Gaudenzdorf Gas- 
Works, Vienna, has applied “ Thermalite ” to hinder the passage 
of heat from the walls of retort-settings. He introduced into 
the face of a setting of nine single horizontal retorts, a layer of 
thermalite, built up of sheets 1} inches thick, and over the crown 
and in the back of the chamber a layer of double the thickness. 
In the crown, the thermalite layer was laid between the rings of 
fire-bricks forming the arch and the superposed horizontal courses 
of bricks. It has been found with this arrangement that the 
radiation from the face of the setting is greatly reduced, so that 
both the stokers and the ascension pipes are protected from 
any excessive heat. There has in consequence been a marked 
decrease in the number of blocked ascension pipes. The insula- 
tion of the arch has the effect of keeping the hydraulic main cooler, 
so that it fulfils the function of a condenser. Generally, the in- 
sulation has resulted in more uniform temperatures being main- 
tained in the retorts. It has not yet been possible to separate 
the fuel accounts of the insulated settings from those of others; 
but Herr Arnold hopes shortly to be able to report the consump- 
tion of fuel in the furnaces of insulated settings and thus to indi- 
cate whether any economy results from the insulation. 








O’Connor’s “Gas Engineer's Pocket-Book.”—We have received 
from the publishers, Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son, the third 
edition of the above-named work, the text of which has been 
amended and supplemented by the addition of the statutory 
regulations for testing the illuminating power and purity of gas, as 
revised up to August last. We hope to notice the book later on. 
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Capital and borrowed money (including premium capital) . 


Income—viz. : 
Total gas-rental . . ; 
Rental of meters and stove es . 
Residual products . . 
Miscellaneous, including old materials 


Total income from all sources 


Expenditure—viz. : 
Coal, oil, &c., including carriage and dues 
Purifying materials, including labour . 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 
Wear and tear—manufacture 
Rents, rates, and taxes 
Salaries—management . 
Collectors’ salaries and commission 
Stationery, printing, and general pea. 
Directors and auditors 
Salaries and wages, wear and tea 
Repair and renewal of meters and stoves, &c. 
Law and parliamentary charges. = 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses. 





Total expenditure on revenue account 
Gross profit 


Do. percent. on capital and borrowed money . 
Do. do. gas-rental 








(a) Including £138,41t received for public lighting and gas supplied by contract. 


account. (4d) Including £29,689 for public lighting. 
(less discounts and allowances) for public lighting, &c. 


























£ s. ad. | £ s. of. £ $s. a: £ s. 6. 
27,513,757 11 9 | 8,245,445 0 O 2,598,057 9 7 38,357,260 I 4 
3,061,930 16 1(a) ,209,484 14 9(d) 371,591 15 8(f) 4,643,007 6 6 

75,298 19 7(d) "rescues x 8 41,648 3 4 239,789 14 7 

734,766 2 8 | 487,489 17 8 96,980 18 I 1,319,236 18 5 

24,821 10 8 16,479 15 9 9752 17 10 42,014 4 3 

| 3,896,817 9 o | 1,836,296 I9 10 510,933 14 II 6,244,048 3 9 
1,206,276 7 6 | 681,307 7 1 172,889 17 0 2,060,473 II 7 

62,703 O I | 25,454 19 O 4,013 12 0 92,171 Ir I 

259,877 10 I | 42,567 4 0 40,864 12 9 443,309 6 10 

396,454 6 1 | 187,593 2 11 51,515 8 10 635,562 17 10 

292,545 17 9 | 87,931 15 2 25,445 14 I 405,923 7 0 

15,437 16 5 | 6,915 15 6 2,359 II I 24,713 3 0 

45,389 15 Ir | 28,076 O 4 7,187 12 9 80,653 9 Oo 

20,145 14 6 23,617 I 4 5.415 II 11 49,178 7 9 

5,900 0 Oo | 5:259 4 0 2,650 0 O 13,809 4 0 

253,427 9 5 | 87,558 O° 9 26,566 I 9 367,551 II II 

137,912 16 2 | 95,241 8 4 34,019 6 O 267,173 10 6 

3,405 18 5 | 3,823 14 7 949 18 4 8,179 II 4 

66,252 3 9(c) | 62,088 17 4(e) 10,218 4 6(g) 138,559 5 7 
2,765,728 16 1 1,437,434 10 4 384,095 II oO 4,587,258 17 5 
1,131,088 12 11 | 398,862 9 6 126,838 3 11 1,656,789 6 4 

422 | 416 8 417 7 465 
36 18 10 «=| 32 19 6 2 8 35 13 8 





(b) Stoves only. 
(e) Including £14,193 paid to pensions, &c., funds, and £43,962 under the co-partnership scheme. 
(g) Including £5933 paid under the profit-sharing scheme. 


(c) Including annuities, £47,887 y and and £2756 ¢ on workmen’s compensation 


(f) Including £11,934 








_ TABLE showi ing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, and Profit per 3 1000 ) Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in 1906. 





Capital and borrowed money . 


Income—viz. : 
Total gas-rental. . ; 
Rental of meters and stov es ; 
Residual products . 
Miscellaneous, including old ‘materi ls 


Total income from all sources. 


Expenditure—viz. : 
Coal and oil, including carriage and dues . 
Purifying materials, including labour 
Salaries and wages—manufacture 
Wear and tear—manufacture 
Rents, rates, and taxes 
Salaries—management : 
Collectors’ salaries and commission : 
Stationery, printing, and — ral ariel ; 
Directors and auditors. . 
Salaries and wages, we 
Repair and renewal of meters sow stoves, &c. 
Law and parliamentary charges . 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses. 





Total expenditure on revenue account 


Gross profit 


























7 | 
| Gaslight and Coke. | South Metropolitan. Commercial. | All the Companies. 

aia s..&. Ss. d. s. 4. 
25 6°46 13 5°00 16 7°39 | 20 9°04 
2 10°10 I 11°62 2 4°52 | 2 6°14 
0°84 2°40 3°20 | 1°56 
S18 9°52 7°44 8°57 

0°28 0°32 0°05 o°2 
3 7°40 2 11°86 5s 4 at 3 4°54 
I 1°44 e273 x ze I 1°38 
0°70 0°49 0°31 0°59 
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3°26 1°72 1°95 2°64 
O°I7 O'13 0°55 | o'16 
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0°22 0°46 o'4I | 0°32 
0°07 o'll 0°21 0°09 
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1°54 1°86 2°61 1°74 
0°03 0°07 0°07 0°05 
0°74 1°21 0°78 | beth a 
2 6°81 2 4°07 2 §°47 2 5°78 
I 0°59 7°79 9°74 | 10°76 











~ TABLE showing the Increase or Decrease in each Item during 1906 compared with 1905. 








Capital and borrowed money 


Income—viz. : 
Total gas- rental. . . 
Rental of meters and stoves 
Residual products . 
Miscellaneous, including old materials . 


Total income fromallsources. . .. . 


Expenditure—viz. : 
Coal and oil, including carriage and dues 
Purifying materials, including labour 
Salaries and wages—manufacture 
Wear and tear—manufacture . 
Rents, rates, and taxes. 
Salaries—management . ‘ 
Collectors’ salaries and commission . 
Stationery, printing, and general charges 
Directors and auditors . 


Salaries and wages, wear and ‘tear—distribution : 


Repair and renewal of meters and stoves, &c. 

Law and parliamentary charges . ‘ 

Bad debts and extraordinary expenses . 
Total expenditure on revenue account 


Gross profit 
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£ £ £ £ 2 
a 20,125 100,000 ee 35,969 sie 115,844 | - 
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22,291 4,367 . 5,184 ; 31,842 . 
2,770 3,603 i 130 6,243 : 
94,739 ; 28,248 . 25,470 148,458 
3,878 31,532 ee 12,513 os 40,166 an 
25,947 ° 12,270 i 5,253 ss 43,469 
os 29,259 ; 1,587 536 a ee 30,310 
29,573 si os 9,504 me 5,818 14,251 | Me 
ie 14,789 5,716 es 3,421 ° ae | 5,652 
78 AS 173 : 116 . 367 | es 
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o> 29 120 os ate gI 
17,946 + 75721 3,252 13,478 ee 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following Bills have been read the first time : Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Stalybridge, and Dukinfield (District) Water-Works Bill, Bir- 
kenhead Corporation Water Bill, Birmingham Corporation 
Water Bill, Broadstairs and St. Peter’s Urban District Water 
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Bill, Colne Valley Water Bill, Coventry Corporation Water | 


Bill, Devonport Corporation Bill, Great Yarmouth Water- 


Works and Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill, Heywcod and Mid- | 


dleton Water Board Bill, Newquay and District Water Bill, Ponty- 
pridd Urban District Council Bill, Portishead District Water 


Bill, St. Neots Urban District Council Bill, Selsey Water and | 


Gas Bill, Sheffield Corporation Bill, South Lincolnshire Water 
Bill, Southend Water Bill, Southport, Birkdale, and West 
Lancashire Water Board Bill, Tees Valley Water (Consolida- 


tion) Bill, Tynemouth Corporation (Water) Bill, Wisbech Water 
Bill. 


Petitions have been presented against the following Bills: 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield (District) Water- 
Works Bill, by the West Riding County Council, the Aucen- 
shaw and Saddleworth Urban District Councils, and the Lime- 
hurst Rural District Council. 

Birkenhead Corporation Water Bill, by the Chester Corporation, the 
Liverpool Corporation, the Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
and Flintshire County Councils, the Connah’s Quay Urban 
District Council, the Neston and Parkgate Urban District 
Council, the Wirrall Rural District Council, the Connah’s Quay 
Gas and Water Company, the Wirrall Water Company, the 
West Cheshire Water Company, and others. 

Broadstairs and St. Peter’s Urban District Water Bill, by the Kent 
County Council, the Margate and Sandwich Corporations, and 
the Eastry Rural District Council. 

Colne Valley Water Bill, by the Middlesex County Council, the 
Bushey, Harrow, Hendon, Ruislip-Northwood, Watford, 
Wealdstone, and Wembley Urban District Councils, and the 
Hendon Rural District Council. 

Coventry Corporation Water Bill, by the Warwickshire County 
Council and the Meriden Rural District Council. 

Great Yarmouth Water-Works and Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill, 
by the Great Yarmouth Corporation. 

Newquay and District Water Bill, by the Newquay Urban District 
Council. 

Portishead District Water Bill, by the Portishead Urban District 
Council, the Somerset County Council, and the Bristol Corpora- 
tion. 

Selsey Water and Gas Bill, by the Bognor Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, the Chichester Corporation, and Selsey-on-Sea, Limited. 

Sheffield Corporation Bill, by the West Riding County Council, the 
West Riding Rivers Board, the Doncaster Corporation, the 
Rotherham Corporation, the Stockbridge Urban District 
Council, the Rotherham Rural District Council, millowners on 
the Rivers Don and Little Don, and others. 

South Lincolnshire Water Bill, by the Bourne Valley Water Com- 
pany, the Great Northern Railway Company and the Great 
Northern, Great Eastern, and Midland Railways Joint Com- 
mittees, the Kesteven County Council, and the Bourne Rural 
District Council. 

Southend Water Bill, by the Southend-on-Sea Corporation, the 
Conservators of the River Thames, and the Orsett Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 

Southport, Birkdale, and West Lancashire Water Board Bill, by 
the Ormskirk, Lathom, and Burscough Urban District Councils. 

Tees Valley Water (Consolidation) Bill, by the Easton, Ormesby, 
and Southbank and Normanby Urban District Councils, and 
the Stockton Rural District Council. 

Tynemouth Corporation (Water) Bill, by the Ashington and Cram- 
lington Urban District Councils, the Bedlingtonshire Urban 
District Council, the Morpeth Corporation, the Morpeth and 
Tynemouth Rural District Councils, and the Northumberland 
County Council. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following Bills have been read a second time and committed : 
Annfield Plain and District Gas Bill, Brighouse Corporation Bill, 
Brockenhurst Gas Bill, Bude Gas Bill, Keswick Urban District 
Council (Water) Bill, King’s Norton and Northfield Urban 
District Council Bill, Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation Bill, 
Leeds Corporation Bill, Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill, Metro- 
politan Water Board (Various Powers) Bill, Penrith Urban 
District Council Bill. 











Sales of Shares and Stock.—A few fully-paid original shares 
(£6 each) in the Skegness Gas Company, Limited, ranking for a maxi- 
mum dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, were recently sold at 
£10 tos. each; some ordinary shares of the same nominal value, but 
ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent., fetching £6 12s., 
£6 13s., and £6 13s. 6d. apiece. At the Queen’s Hotel, Sunderland, 
last Thursday, Mr. Atkinson Gibson offered for sale by public auction, 
in accordance with the announcement made in the ‘* JOURNAL,’ a 
nominal amount of £30,000 of additional] ordinary capital stock (maxi- 
mum dividend 5 per cent.), authorized to be raised by the Sunderland 
and South Shields Water Act, 1891. The stock is entitled to dividend 
from the 1st ult. Bidding commenced at £118 per £100 of stock, and 
as the auction proceeded prices ranged from £117 tos. down to £115. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Wednesday, Feb. 20. 
(Before Mr. Justice PARKER.) , 
In re Kent County Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited— Company 
to be Wound Up Compulsorily. 
This matter came before the Court again to-day. 


Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., said he appeared for the Company, and the 
position was this: It was a petition by J. R. Carmona and others for 
the compulsory winding up of the Company, in consequence of a series 
of allegations that were made with regard to its promotion. It was quite 
clear that a very large number of shareholders bad already in the Courts 
obtained relief from contracts to take their shares, on the ground of 
misrepresentation in the prospectus; and many more were attempting 
to secure similar relief. The result would appear to be that it was 
desirable, in the interests of the Company, to have a winding-up order 
at once, to prevent any further proceedings of this character. During 
the past week, the petitioners had—a long while out of time—filed four 
affidavits of a distinctly acrimonious character, which he should cer- 
tainly desire to answer if they were going to be read. But if, without 
reading the affidavits, his learned friend who appeared for the peti- 
tioners was willing to accept his consent to an order, he was prepared 
to give it now; otherwise, if the thing went on, he must ask for time 
to answer the affidavits. 

Mr. JESsEL, K.C., for the petitioners, said he did not want to go 
into matters of controversy; but the affidavits were not out of time, 
because his Lordship had intimated that evidence might be filed in 
reply. 

Justice ParKER: Mr. Buckmaster is offering you the relief you ask 
for on the petition; so Ido not think you need trouble. The only 
question is: Are there any other shareholders supporting or opposing 
the petition ? 

Mr. JESSEL said there were about sixty, and a large number of them 
supported the petition. Some who had repudiated preferred to describe 
themselves as creditors. Everybody who had given notice supported 
the petition. 

Justice ParkER: I think the best plan will be to make the usual 
compulsory order. 

Mr. BuckMASTER asked that the affidavits might not be read. He 
said he objected to having, on the face of the order, a series of uncon- 
tradicted allegations of this character. If his learned friend insisted 
on having the affidavits dealt with, he should bave to ask for leave to 
answer them. 

Mr. JEssEL said this would not be necessary. After his learned 
friend’s explanation and what he had stated, he did not think anyone 
would be entitled to say that the order was made on these affidavits. 

Mr. BuckMASTER: You cannot escape from it, because my observa- 
tions do not appear in the order. 

Mr. JEsSEL: I do not think my learned friend’s clients will be really 
prejudiced. 

Mr. Buckmaster said if costs were the only thing in dispute, the 
Company were willing that the petitioners should have the costs of the 
affidavits; but the petitioners apparently wanted the affidavits put in the 
order, so that they might say it was based on their statements. 

Mr. JESSEL : I do not think anybody will say so. 

Justice PARKER said they need not be mentioned in the order. The 
other evidence could be read in it, and then in the order for costs the 
affidavits could be included. 

Mr. JESSEL said he was content with this. 

Mr. BuckMAsTER assented ; and the usual compulsory winding-up 
order was made, with costs. 





Winding Up the Arnside Gas Company. 


It is reported that for some time past matters in connection with the 
Arnside (Westmorland) Gas Company have not been progressing satis- 
factorily. The works were partly completed, but have for several 
months been practically at a standstill. The Company was formed in 
April, 1905; the nominal capital being £5000, divided into 5000 £1 
shares. The amount of capital paid up, or credited as being paid up, 
was £3316; and an application was entered in the Kendal County 
Court to have the Company wound up. The petitioning creditors were 
Messrs. Crossfield Bros., of Arnside, who, when the matter came last 
week before his Honour Judge Steavenson, were represented by Mr. 
Mansfield. It was said that the amount of the Company’s indebted- 
ness to Messrs. Crossfield was £42 11s. The Company were, stated 
Mr. Mansfield, now insolvent; and, in addition to Messrs. Crossfield, 
several shareholders and other creditors had given notice in connection 
with the windifg up. His Honour made the necessary order, 





South Luton Gas Company, Limited.—We learn that, as the result 
of legal advice taken by some of the shareholders in this Company, 
they have been relieved of the shares for which they applied, and the 
money paid has been refunded to them. 








Stockport Corporation Water Supply.—The Stockport Town 
Council held a meeting on Wednesday for the purpose of considering 
the revised Kinder Water-Works scheme. It was decided to proceed 
with the excavation of the remaining portion of the tongue trench, and 
to make such trial holes for the wing trenches as may be considered 
necessary by the Engineers (Messrs. Hill and Sons); the cost of the 
work, which is to be carried out by administration, not to exceed 
£12,000. The Engineers were instructed to prepare the plans for the 
earth dam. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The Question of Candle Power. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company 
was held at the Offices, Duke Street, last Tuesday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. H. Wave Deacon. 


The CuarrMaN, in moving the adoption of the report (which recom- 
mended a dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary consolidated ‘*A"’ 
stock, and 34 per cent. on the 7 per cent. ‘*B” stock), said he was 
glad to be able to tell the proprietors that the result of the past half- 
year’s working was quite satisfactory to the Directors. They were 
now reaping the advantage of the considerable expenditure to which 
the Company had gone in recent years in improving their apparatus 
and plant, and they were beginning to see the benefit of the expendi- 
ture. He had not the slightest doubt that, as time went on, they would 
see even greater advantage from it. There had been a small increase 
in the consumption of gas, which was also satisfactory. The greatest 
week in this respect was at the end of December—it being the maximum 
week of the Company for a great many years. It was due to the dark 
weather and the ‘‘cold snap,” which came most fortunately for the 
Company. Further, they had obtained rather better prices for residuals 
—such as coke and tar. The prospects for the present half year were 
quite satisfactory ; and he thought he was fairly safein saying that when 
the accounts were presented at the August meeting, the shareholders 
would be equally satisfied with the year’s working. They were all 
glad that the trade of the country showed so much improvement, 
and that prices generally were rising. But still, as Directors, they 
could not help regretting that, among other things, the price of coal 
had gone up, because the chief item in the cost of production of gas 
was the price they were paying for their coal. While the increase did 
not practically affect them during the present half year, there was no 
doubt they would have to face some increase in price later. The 
Directors would, however, watch the matter very carefully; and the 
proprietors might trust them to exercise their discretion to the best 
possible advantage and in the interests of the Company. They would, 
of course, have to pay the price, if they could not get coal any cheaper. 
Colliery owners for the time being were no doubt going to make their 
little haul; but the Directors would do their utmost to buy on the most 
advantageous terms possible. 

Mr. J. E. TinNE seconded the motion. 

Mr. STEEL remarked that the interests of the shareholders were 
well looked after; and bearing this in mind, he did not suppose that 
the increase in the price of coal augured any diminution in their divi- 
dends. One matter he wished to mention—namely, that, occupying 
the position they did, they ought to produce gas as cheaply as possible 
for the benefit of the great community whom they served. He was not 
sure whether they did so. He referred to their 20-candle power. He 
had had something to do with a gas undertaking across the water, 
where they had only 184-candle power; and the engineer was of 
opinion that this candle power mnight be reduced with advantage, in 
view of the improvements in incandescent mantles, and also in view 
of the large consumption for heating and power purposes, which would 
result if the gas was cheaper. He believed that in Manchester the 
quality of the gas supplied was 15-candle power. Was it not possible 
that, by being tied to 20-candle power, as they were in Liverpool, they 
were obliged to charge the community more than they otherwise would 
have todo? Was it not a fact that 20-candle power gas was some- 
what obsolete, in view of the incandescent mantles that could be used ? 
He would ask if it was not well to consider whether they could not 
reduce the candle power, and in this way reduce the cost of gas, 
without impairing the efficiency of their service. 

The CuairMan replied that the Directors always remembered they 
had not only the interests of the shareholders to consider, but those of 
the ratepayers. The matter referred to by Mr. Steel had been con- 
stantly before them, and had led to an endeavour to reduce the price 
of gas. For the past eighteen months, they had sold gas at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, which was the lowest price that had ever 
been charged in Liverpool, The question of candle power was a very 
important one, and had been considered by the Directors from time to 
time; and he could assure the proprietors that it would be most care- 
fully gone into again. There was no doubt that with the incandescent 
mantle a high candle power was not so essential as with the old flat- 
flame burner ; but as far as their experiments had gone, if they wanted 
a certain amount of light, the best thing was to have a high candle- 
power gas. On the other hand, if they wanted less light, and at a 
cheaper price, he had no doubt the proper way to get it was to reduce 
the candle power. They were quite satisfied that, as far as they had 
gone, they were doing their best for the citizens of Liverpool with their 
present arrangements; but if there was any general wish to have a 
cheaper gas, the Directors would be perfectly prepared to consider the 
question of giving it a trial, and to ask for the necessary authority to 
lower their present candle power. But going to Parliament for powers 
was no joke; and the expense of getting a Bill through, in case there 
was any opposition, would be considerable. 

The report was adopted, and a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 








Record Sale of Gas—Coal Prices. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Wednes- 
day last, at the Offices—under the presidency of the Chairman, Sir 
WitiaM H. STEPHENSON. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(which were referred to in the “ JouRNAL ” for the 12th inst., p. 427], said 
it had been his good fortune on several previous occasions, to move the 





adoption of the report; but he had never done so with greater satisfac- 
tion than he did that day. There were several things which tended 
to make the report the most complete and the most agreeable that the 
Company had ever presented. The revenue from all sources for the 
year 1906 amounted to £381,004. Of this, £255,694 was received from 
gas, £95,635 from residuals, £27,833 from rental of meters, stoves, 
and lamps, and £1842 from miscellaneous sources. The expenditure 
amounted to £278,963, which left £102,041 as the gross profit for the 
year. Of this sum, interest upon debenture stock and loans absorbed 
£18,999, and the intermediate dividend paid in August £40,810, leav- 
ing £42,232 to pay the second half-year’s dividend of £41,570, and 
carrying forward the surplus upon the year’s working of £562, which, 
added to the amount brought forward from the previous year, left 
£18,199 to be carried forward to the present year. The result of the 
year’s working was therefore very satisfactory indeed, when it was 
taken into consideration that the export coke market was not, during 
the early months, in a satisfactory state. He was pleased to say, how- 
ever, that during the later months it was very much better, and, what 
was still more satisfactory, it continued to be better. The abnormally 
cold weather abroad during the present winter was an important factor 
in determining the price of exported coke. The prices of sulphate of 
ammonia, too, had been below those of recent years, owing to the in- 
creased production of the article by the introduction of the new process 
of coke manufacture at the northern collieries, whereby sulphate of 
ammonia was now recovered from the coal, whereas under the old 
beehive process it was not. But the market was improving, as the 
greater demand for the article was absorbing the increased yield. 
The manurial value of sulphate of ammonia was becoming more 
meng both at home and abroad; and among new markets that 
of Japan had become one of importance—the exports to that country 
having increased from 3600 tons in 1903 to over 33,000 tons in 
1906. Tar remained practically stationary in value. Perhaps the 
use of it for road-making would become so universal that its price 
would improve a little. Only a very slight improvement was neces- 
sary to have an appreciable effect upon their revenue; for an in- 
crease of ,4,d. per gallon would yield them over £1000 a year more. 
The market price of gas coal was at the present time unfavourable to 
purchasers. The Company’s existing contracts had, however, some 
months to run ; and prices might not be so unsatisfactory when the time 
arrived for purchasing. There was some satisfaction to be derived 
from the fact that gas coke followed the fortunes of gas coal, especially 
in the export trade, He saw in the papers that many of the chairmen 
of gas companies—some of eminent position—did not hesitate to say, 
in connection with the high price of coals, that the coalowners had 
formed a ring or combination in order to bolster up the prices. Now, 
there was no foundation for these statements. Coal was like any other 
commodity of commerce. The price of coal, whether for gas making or 
anything else, was dependent upon the demand; and all the talk and all 
the legislation in the world would never alter this rule of commerce. 
They were not in a complaining spirit at all on the Board. They had 
seen the price of coal very much higher; but, over an average of ten 
or twenty years, it would be found that the Company—no matter what 
other companies had paid—had only paid a moderate amount for their 
coal. The quantity of gas sold in 1906 reached the record total of 
2960 million cubic feet, an increase of 724 millions, or 24 per cent., 
over the previous year, which, he ventured to say, was extremely satis- 
factory. The Company at the end of last year supplied gas to 46,664 
ordinary and 45,325 prepayment consumers—a total of 91,989. The 
growth of the Company’s prepayment consumers had been pheno- 
menal. The first installation was supplied on Nov. 12, 1900; and the 
yearly increases had been as follows : 1900, 168 ; 1901, 4917 ; 1902, 8203 ; 
1903, 6153; 1904, 7642; 1905, 8707 ; and 1906,9535. During the year, 
the Company’s mains had been extended to supply Dinnington Village, 
Seaton Burn, and Dudley; and they were being extended to supply 
Annitsford. About three-fifths of the consumers weresupplied with cook- 
ing-stoves, which had the desired effect of promoting a day consumption. 
The Act of Parliament which he referred to in his remarks twelve 
months ago as being then promoted for the removal of certain statu- 
tory restrictions as to sulphur, received the Royal Assent on July 20. 
The Company were now in the same position in respect to sulphur 
restrictions as practically the whole of the gas undertakings in the 
kingdom. He took this opportunity of assuring the proprietors and 
the consumers that the greatest care would continue to be taken by the 
Directors to maintain the quality of gas supplied to consumers at such 
a standard as would leave no ground for complaint. The amount of 
capital expended during the year was £107,213—£14,909 on buildings 
and machinery at Redheugh and Forth Street, £59,258 on mains and 
service-pipes, and £33,036 on meters, stoves, &c. The number of 
public lamps had been increased by 473, which raised the total to 
13,582, of which 5833 were fitted with flat-flame and 7749 with incan- 
descent burners. Of the latter, 1775 were of the self-intensifying type. 
There were two features in the development of the use of gas at the 
present time to which he would call particular attention. The first 
was the increased use of high-pressure gas for the lighting of factories 
and places of business. This system had been extensively introduced 
in the large factories in the district, where it had given such satisfaction 
that its employment was being rapidly extended. The other feature 
was the use of gas in manufactories to provide high heats for melting 
metals, tempering steel, annealing, and other purposes. They would 
perhaps be surprised to hear that heats of over 3000° Fahr. could be 
easily obtained. 

The report having been adopted, dividends for the half year were 
declared at the rates of 4 per cent. per annum on the preference stock 
and 4§ per cent. on the ordinary stock. 


An Extraordinary Meeting was subsequently held, at which the 
Directors were authorized to create £40,000 of new ordinary stock, 
and £60,000 of new preference stock, both to rank pari passu with the 
present stock of the Company. 





ae 


Last Tuesday, at the Swansea Police Court, Alfred C. Richards, a 
collector, was charged with stealing £1 4s. 4d., belonging to the Gas 
Company. On the application of Mr. Walter Smith, who appeared 


for. the Company, a remand was granted; bail being allowed. 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Friday, at 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Sir GzorGE LIvEseEy in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Charles M. Obren) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and accounts were then presented. 


Tue FINANCIAL PosiT1IoN.—CoRRECTING A MISTAKE, 


The CHAIRMAN said it was his duty to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. As usual, the report was as full as the Directors 
could make it; and, regarding it and the accounts, he thought the pro- 
prietors would consider the result of the half-year’s working satisfactory. 
At Midsummer last, the Directors knew there was an increase in the 
cost of coal; but having obtained their Act, which authorized a reduc- 
tion of the illuminating power of the gas, the Directors felt it their 
duty to reduce the price to the consumers by 1d., though they did not 
expect that, at the price of 2s. 5d., they would quite make both ends 
meet. The result was there was a deficiency of about £1800 in the 
half year. But, after paying the dividends, they still had an undivided 
balance to carry forward, besides which, he would remind the proprie- 
tors, they had a very large reserve fund. It now stood at £42,500; 
and there were very few gas companies, he thought, that in proportion 
showed a reserve fund so large as theirs, They had also an insurance 
fund of £15,185; and they hoped to get that up some day to £20,000. 
But he considered the £42,500 was quite sufficient for a reserve fund. 
This fund was, at the beginning of the half year, £42,407 odd; and in- 
stead of adding the interest as had been the practice hitherto half year 
by half year, they had, on this occasion, only added £92 odd to make the 
fund up to the round figure of £42,500, and the balance of the interest 
had been carried to the revenue account. In the net revenue account 
would be seen the item ‘‘ Interest on reserve fund, £459.’’ There was 
about {1000 a year interest on the reserve fund, which the Directors 
thought might now be carried to the revenue account, as the reserve 
fund was quite large enough. As to the question of dividend, he had 
a mistake to correct. He saw that one or two newspapers had stated 
that the Company had reduced their dividend. He supposed in these 
days people had not the time to read carefully what was stated, and 
thought they had got the sense of what was said when they had not. 
The paragraph of the report dealing with the dividend said: ‘* With 
the possibility of a further increase in the price of coal, the Directors 
do not recommend the payment of the full dividend of 53, or £5 13s. 4d. 
per cent., to which the shareholders are entitled under the sliding-scale 
when gas is sold at 2s. 5d. per 1000 feet.’’ There the Directors did 
not say anything about reducing the dividend, but continued: ‘‘ They 
have, however, no hesitation in recommending the same dividend as 
the last—viz., at the rate of 53 per cent. perannum.’’ The dividend 
was not reduced; and the Directors had no idea of reducing it. If the 
price of coal should go up to a greater extent than the Board antici- 
pated, then the proprietors could be assured that, if necessary, the 
price of gas would be raised. But they could increase the price by 1d. 
without reducing the dividend at all. A penny increase in the price of 
gas would give them £5500 a year, which would go some way towards 
helping them to meet the increased cost of coal. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


Now he came to what was really the most important paragraph in the 
report; and there the Directors made a definite statement: ‘‘ Revert- 
ing to the question of coal, there is a report that a body of Midland 
gas coal owners agreed, in conference, to put up the price of gas coal 
2s. 6d. per ton.” This information he might say he had very nearly 
direct. He had it from a colliery agent who was in communication 
with the colliery owners. But he had said something on this point at 
another meeting [ante, p. 475] ; and it seemed to have excited a certain 
amount of objection. He did not complain of the coalowners com- 
bining. It was the most natural thing they should doso. He did nct 
say the coalowners had formed a ring, or an absolute contract with 
each other. But they had talked the matter over, and had agreed that 
they could get an extra 2s. 6d. per ton for gas coal. The northern 
coal owners met together on Quayside, on ‘Change, or wherever they 
transacted their market business, and talked over matters. And he 
had been repeatedly told that if a coalowner accepted a price a little 
under what was supposed to be the rate, he would not like to appear 
on Quayside. At the time of the last coal boom, in 1900—the coal 
owners, not in the Newcastle district, who were supplying an important 
gas company, put their heads together, and agreed to a certain price. 
The general manager of that gas company, finding this out, gave the 
go-by to everyone of those coal owners, and went to people outside 
those who had hitherto supplied the Company for their coal require- 
ments. One did not complain so much of agreements among the coal 
owners; but what one did complain of was—gas companies being the 
best and most constant customers for this class of coal—these fre- 
quently recurring booms. It was said by a correspondent in a news- 
paper that these booms were to enable the coalowners to make both 
ends meet ; and the same writer said that, over an average of years, 
they had only paid 5 per cent., or something like that, which was more 
than gas shareholders received. He (Sir George) had no doubt the 
coal owners did not get less than that. But these frequently recurring 
booms in the price of coal were very unsettling. The first one hap- 
pened in 1872, and lasted five years before the price went back to its 
original figure. Then there was another rise in 1890; and that con- 
tinued three or four years. Then the price went back again. Between 
1870 and 1890, the lowest priced coal, free on board, as bought by 
a London gas company, was 6s. per ton. In 1893, the price went 
back to 6s. 3d., and in the succeeding years it was at that price 
and 6s. 44d., 6s. 6d., and 6s. 9d. Then there came the rise in 1900, 
and in the last five years they had not returned to the old figures. 
The lowest price was 7s. 6d.; and he certainly thought 7s. 6d. was 
a fair price for coal. But before it had time to get back to 6s. 6d. 
or 6s. gd. per ton, up it went again, and now they were threatened with 
another serious advance—which would be very detrimental indeed to 
the use of gas as a fuel. The increase in the price of coal would also 
be detrimental, because it would check its use in manufactures. He 





felt strongly on this point, because cheap fuel was as important as 
cheap bread to this country. Coal was the capital of the nation; and 
all industries and trades wanted cheap fuel. But now it was dear. 
There was no doubt the foreign demand had most materially helped to 
put upthe price. Thecoalowners were also saying that in the Midlands 
there had been a difficulty in regard to railway conveyance. Well, this 
had been overcome. There was no doubt that, when an increased 
demand arose, and when there was a threatened increase in the 
cost of coal, the householder was liable to get into something very 
like a panic. He ordered coal in the fear that it would go higher, 
and he ordered it in increased quantities. The merchants could not 
supply the glut of orders; and railway companies could not carry 
the coal. But from the Company’s own experience, the railway 
companies were meeting this difficulty. Then there was another 
trouble—that was with the coal miners, who as soon as they found 
the price of coal was rising, restricted the output. He was told by 
a coalowner about a week since that when the miners got a 5 per cent. 
advance, they began to restrict the output, and claimed another 5 per 
cent., and so on. It was a very serious thing, this constant difficulty 
between the coalowners and the miners. They seemed to be pulling 
against one another. He (the Chairman) was once at a meeting at 
which labour questions were being discussed, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of certain gascompanies when they found they could not get 
sufficient labour at the wages paid, raising the wages voluntarily, and 
so obtaining all the labour they required. The Secretary of one of the 
important Unions in the North—an able man, and now a Member of 
Parliament—hearing this statement, said: ‘‘If we had anything like 
that in the coal trade, we should feel that the millennium was coming.” 
What he (Sir George) understood him to mean was that such a thing 
never happened as the owners offering an advance of wages; but 
they went on until they were forced to pay an increase. The two 
parties were thus continually pulling one against the other, The men, 
seeing the price of coal going up, restricted the output, and placed 
all sorts of difficulties in the way, in order to make it go higher, and 
so get another 5 per cent. But 5 per cent. on their wages did not 
mean more than 3d. per ton of coal. In the meantime, coal was rising 
in price. It would, of course, eventually cure itself. It would check 
trade ; and presently coal would come down witha run. But mean- 
while a great deal of mischief was being done; and gas companies 
must resist to the utmost the extraordinary demands that were being 
made for increased prices. Reverting to the question of the coal miners, 
when wages increased, working less time. He had heard this re- 
peatedly from coalowners ; and statistics showed it to be so. Every 
increase in wages meant a decrease in production per man. He (Sir 
George) had once asked a coalowner how this came about ; and he said 
that, ordinarily, a year ago, about 10 percent. of them stayed away 
from work. Then, on getting a rise of wages, 20 per cent. absented 
themselves in December last, and now it was 33 per cent. Onan 
average, they were working 4 days a week, instead of 6. Ifa man was 
pressed, he said: ‘‘ What is the use of my working six days, when I 
canearn {2in four days. I am content with that ; and therefore I shall 
not work.’? This same coalowner also said it was not much use sum- 
moning the men, because as one man said: ‘‘ If you issue a summons 
against me, I shall leave you to-morrow, and will go to another colliery, 
where they will allow me to work two days a week if Ilike.’’ Insuch 
cases, increased wages did the men no good. If, when times were good, 
they got larger wages, and would make use of them to establish their 
position and become owners of property, things would be altogether 
different. But it was no use talking about that, because very few em- 
ployers would take measures to help the men to become property 
owners. However, the Directors would do the best they could to get 
coal as cheaply as possible, and to avoid increasing the price of gas. 
As they had reduced the price whenever they could, the public would, 
when there was the necessity for an increase, recognise it, and pay 
without complaint. 


RELATIONS WITH THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


The next paragraph in the report dealt with their relations with the 
local authorities ; and what the Directors were able to state would be 
regarded as satisfactory. Happily, all the Company’s difficulties on 
the score of parliamentary regulations and restrictions were over. They 
were now able to manufacture without anxiety or difficulty gas that was 
satisfactory totheirconsumers. Thecompanies had induced Parliament 
to relax theold conditions ; andasthe Directors said in the report : “They 
[the new conditions] appear to have given general satisfaction, neither 
consumers nor local authorities, nor the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
of the gas-works, making any complaints of the altered conditions.’’ The 
Company were supplying gas well above the standard of illuminating 
power—in fact, more than a candle in excess. The Directors felt they 
were taking a heavy responsibility in carrying on this contest in Parlia- 
ment for four succeeding sessions; but they were now able to say the 
justification of their determination was in the fact that they had got all 
they wanted, and everything was satisfactory. 


CONSUMERS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 


There was another satisfactory point in the report. The Company 
had adopted the principle Parliament had authorized, of offering stock 
at the market price to the consumers. In September last, the Direc- 
tors offered to the consumers £30,000 of ordinary 5 per cent. stock 
at £124 per cent. (which was then the market price); and the whole 
of the amount had been at once taken up. He did not know whether 
any of the proprietors read the Engineering Supplement of “The 
Times.” In last Wednesday’s issue, there was the best article he had 
ever read on the question of the relation of Capital to Labour ; and his 
friend the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Robert Morton) had made the same 
remark. The article was by Sir Benjamin Brown, who was connected 
with the second largest engineering establishment on the Tyne. Sir 
Benjamin said that the greater proportion of the capital of the 
great undertakings of this country was subscribed by the middle 
classes, who were not wealthy. That was quite true in the case of 
the railway companies, for no less than 60 per cent. of the share- 
holders of railway companies each held less than {£500 of stock. 
Sir Benjamin explained that there were several classes of share- 
holders ; but the best classes of shareholders any company could have 
were these two: Shareholders among customers, and shareholders 
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among employees. Mr. Ohren had got out a statement referring to 


their own shareholders. There were in all 1639 proprietors; and of 


them 488, ornearly one-third, were consumers, and 449 were employees, 
so that these two classes were getting on for two-thirds of the total. 
The consumers and employees were interested in the Company ina 
double sense; the latter in a treble sense. The consumer was 
interested as a proprietor as well as a consumer; and the employees 
were interested as proprietors, consumers, and workpeople. This, he 
thought, was an exceedingly satisfactory condition of things; and if 
this practice of inducing consumers and employees to become share- 
holders in the companies in which they were interested were ex- 
tended, it would be a great benefit all round. In their own case, 
through their co-partnership system, they did not now ask their 
employees of all ranks to do the best they could for the Company. 
They had got past that; and they now said: ‘‘It is your duty and 
your interest to do the best you can forthe Company. You have your 
savings and property invested in the Company ; and you are bound todo 
your best for it.’ The men were feeling this; and it was inducing 
them to take, as the report said, ‘‘a real interest as proprietors in the 
Company, with which no other interest could be compared.” What 
was wanted to check Socialism and do away with many social 
difficulties—the unemployed, and so on—was to enable workpeople to 
become property owners. Employers could do a great deal towards 
this ; but employers must take the initiative. If they would do their 
part, the employees would respond in the right spirit. He was glad 
to say in their Company they had taken co-partnership as far as they 
could ; and its continued success must depend upon the employees. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP HEREAFTER. 


He was talking with a statesman—a member of the Government— 
afew days since on the question of trying to induce other gas com- 
panies to adopt the system; and that gentleman said: ‘‘ You will 
never get others to adopt it; and so far as your own Company is con- 
cerned, it will drop as soon as you are gone.” He (Sir George) did 
not believe it would. If this were his feeling about it, he would not 
take any more trouble on the subject. He believed it was now estab- 
lished on such a firm footing that it could not be dropped. But this 
he did recognize, that it would depend entirely upon the employees 
whether or not it was continuous. As he said, they had carried co- 
partnership as far as they could—to the participation of the em- 
ployees in the management. They had with them as Directors that 
day two of their employees, one a bricklayer and the otker a car- 
penter, There had been a fear that working men would not elect 
gooi men for Directors. He was there that day to contradict 
this. Two better Directors than Mr. Waller and Mr. Wyllie could 
not have been found in the whole staff of the Company. It was Mr. 
Waller’s turn to retire; and within the last two or three weeks, he 
stood for re-election. There were a number of men qualified to stand 
as Dire:tors; but only one ventured to oppose. The voting was per- 
fectly free and fair, being by ballot; and the result was 637 votes for 
Mr. Waller’s re-election and 108 votes for his opponent, or about six 
to one. This showed two things—that the men appreciated the serious- 
ness of their duty in voting for a representative on the Board. 
It also showed that, when the men had a good man to re- 
present them, they meant to stick to him. This being so, he thought 
they could all feel certain this system was thoroughly assured. At any 
rate, everything dep2nded upon the employees themselves ; and he for 
one was not afraid of their faithfulness to co-partnership in the future. 
Mr. Cuar_es Hunt seconded the motion. 
A SHAREHOLDER’S APPRECIATION. 


Mr. JouN Boraston remarked that the report then submitted, the 
details of which had been so clearly explained, possessed the great 
merits of brevity and simplicity. Its character was such as to confirm 
that confidence which the shareholders had always entertained in their 
Directors, At the meeting held in August last, when the reduction in 
the price of gas of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet was announced, the Chair- 
man, referring to the then recent alteration in the sliding-scale, pointed 
out that they would be entitled to a dividend of £5 13s. 4d. per cent., 
instead of £5 10s., as was formerly the case, so long as the reduction 
continued. But Sir George was very careful to avoid making any 
promise ; for, as he wisely observed, he did not know what was going 
to happen. Their Chairman had told them that he did anticipate that 
the growing boom in trade would necessarily lead to an increased con- 
sumption of coal, and a consequent advance in price; and they had 
reason to suppose, also, that the law of averages brought a severe 
winter into his anticipations. But he had taken them so far into his 
confidence as to admit that he had no sufficient reason to anticipate 
that the price of coal would reach its present abnormal height. He 
(Mr. Boraston) said ‘‘ abnormal,’’ because, as the Chairman had just 
pointed out, there was nothing in the growth of home industries, or 
in the increase of exports, or in the severity of the weather, or in the 
congestion of coal-trucks on the lines, to account for this increase. Sir 
George had said that he had reason to believe it might be due to some 
agreement—he said a fair business agreement—on the part of the coal 
proprietors. If there was an agreement, it was a somewhat difficult 
matter for the Board; but it seemed that a greater difficulty was that 
connected with the limitation of the output by the miners themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 

Mr. BorasTon (continuing) said if it was a mere matter of combina- 
tion, he supposed coal consumers could combine also ; but with regard 
to the other difficulty, it would appear that the only remedy was to be 
found in the extension of the system of co-partnership which had been 
so happily introduced in the case of their Company. Whatever con- 
siderations were present in the minds of the Directors when the reduc- 
tion in price was made, he was sure that, as experienced business men, 
they knew the troubles must be of a temporary nature only, and that 
the permanent character of the economies in working which had been 
introduced in consequence of doing away with useless purification and 
the disuse of lime, justified them in the course they then took. If he 
might venture to say so, heentirely approved of this reasoning ; and he 
was convinced that the meeting would heartily endorse the action then 
taken. It was true that they had not succeeded in earning the 
£5 13s. 4d. per cent. to which they were entitled ; but the Directors, in 
maintaining the dividend of £5 1os., had achieved a result of which 





they might be proud, and with which the shareholders had every 
reason to be fully satisfied. For himself—he was speaking merely 
as an individual shareholder—he was fully satisfied. He recognized 
with gratitude the devoted care and the business capacity of the 
Board; and he was proud to be a co-partner in an enterprise which 
that day stood before the whole world as a pioneer of a plan for the 
solution of the great problem of the relations of Capital and Labour. 
They knew quite well that the interests of employer and employed were 
one and indissoluble; neither could profit at the expense of the other 
for any length of time. The difficulty hitherto had been to find some 
scheme which, while being just, would be satisfactory. Sir George had 
reduced to practice a scheme which appeared before almost Utopian. 
His plan went further in the direction of true social reform than anything 
they were likely to get from Parliament. It supplied the best possible 
incentive —that of personal interest, of the hope of self-advancement—to 
increased effort on the part of every worker. The money expended 
annually in connection with this co-partnership scheme was a most 
valuable investment, and one that brought a return which, if measured 
in terms of increased efficiency of working, brought a direct pecuniary 
benefit to every shareholder, whether a working or a sleeping partner ; 
and which, if measured by the higher standard of the relations between 
man and man, tended to raise employer and employed to a common 
platform of understanding and goodwill. They had to thank Sir George 
Livesey for this; but it was, after all, one only of the matters for which 
they had to thank him, They had also to thank the Directors, officials, 
and workpeople for the loyal support they had always given him, which 
had enabled Sir George to present so satisfactory a report that day. 
The termination of the long parliamentary struggle had been due in 
part to the efforts of the Beckenham Urban District Council. This 
Council were fortunate in possessing for their Clerk a gentleman of 
unusual energy, ability, and force of character. He did not know to 
what extent this gentleman’s advice had been responsible for the 
result which had been so happily achieved, but he was quite 
prepared to believe that it was very considerable. But he did know 
that the amenities of his (Mr. Boraston’s) house, which overlooked 
the works, had been increased by the abolition of lime purification ; 
and he also knew that the gas supply, both for lighting and heating, 
did not appear to have been in any way deteriorated by the reduc- 
tion of the candle power, Therefore he judged that Council and Clerk 
had acted wisely. When referring to the lighting power, he had in 
mind, not only the domestic supply, but also the lighting of streets and 
open spaces. There were to be seen near Beckenham Station three 
kinds of lamps—electric arc, electric incandescent, and gas incan- 
descent. The electric incandescents, however, were not lighted before 
midnight, when the arc lamps were put out. They were very poor. 
The arcs gave a very vivid illumination in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the lamps, but the area was limited and very sharply defined. 
The gas incandescent lamps gave a clear and well-diffused light which 
to any ordinary observer appeared to be infinitely better suited for out- 
door illumination. Therefore he was inclined to believe that the use 
of gas for outdoor purposes was by no means at an end. 

The CuairMan said he thanked Mr. Boraston for his speech, and 
especially for the part in which he referred to the employees. He 
believed their system might be adopted by the railways ; but he thought 
the Railway Boards were afraid to suggest it to the shareholders— 
fearing that it might possibly reduce dividends for a time by about 
} percent. His experience, however, both with their Company and 
with the South Metropolitan Company, had been that the shareholders 
were ready to help the workpeople to improve their position. He was 
also very glad to hear the remarks about the gas—particularly with 
regard to the incandescent lighting. Here he might say a word for 
Mr. Shoubridge. Both he and his men took a pride in maintaining 
the incandescent gas-lamps in as perfect a condition as possible. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


DIVIDEND.—RE-ELECTIONS.—VOTES OF THANKS. 


The Deputy-CuHairMan (Mr. Robert Morton) proposed the payment 
of dividends for the half year at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the preference stock and of 54 per cent. on the ordinary stock—less 
income-tax. 

Mr. W. G. WaLLER (a Workman-Director), in seconding, said the 
workmen were thoroughly imbued with the co-partnership spirit, and 
were conscious of the fact that the Company’s prosperity was their 
prosperity. They had done their duty cheerfully and well. 

The CuHairMaN said that, before putting the resolution, he wished 
to bear testimony to the good service rendered to the Company by the 
Clerk to the Beckenham Council. He really helped them to secure a 
satisfactory settlement, and his Council backed him up. As to the 
dividend, there was no doubt whatever—unless an earthquake or some- 
thing of the kind occurred—that they would earn it in the current six 
months without raising the price of gas. They were safe for the next 
half year at any rate. 

The motion was carried. 

Sir J. FortEscuz FLANNERY, Bart., said they had now reached the 
resolution of the afternoon. However important might be the adop- 
tion of the report and the declaration of the dividend, they were cer- 
tainly not more so than the re-election to the Board of their old friend 
the Chairman, which he had to propose. With regard to Sir George’s 
services to the gas industry, he would refer to the latest—namely, the 
abolition of the sulphur restrictions. Though they might have reached 
this goal years hence, they certainly would not have reached it for some 
time but for the special exertions the Chairman put into the agitation 
This remark applied also to other matters of which he did not propose 
tospeak at any great length. There was one statement in Sir George’s 
opening speech that he could not allow to pass unchallenged. He said 
that a statesman—a member of the present Cabinet—had prophesied 
that when he (Sir George) disappeared, the co-partnership system 
would also disappear. On the contrary, he (Sir Fortescue) believed 
that every member of the Board would regard himself as personally 
pledged to carry on the work which the Chairman had initiated, and 
from what he had seen of the Board of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, he felt sure they would take the same view of it themselves. 
Above and beyond the mere question of individual support by Sir 
George’s present colleagues, he believed the system had come to stay. 
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It did not depend now upon individuals. The goodness and soundness 
of the plan had been well and widely recognized; and the statesman, 
whoever he was, who made the remark referred to, did not understand 
the signs of the times. He (the speaker) was fully convinced that he 
was entirely mistaken in his prophecy. But they hoped Sir George 
would not drop out for a great many years [Hear, hear], and that they 
would have the pleasure of re-electing him time after time. 

Mr. G. T. PowgLL, whoseconded, said they were exceedingly fortunate 
in having such a Chairman, and such Directors. Sir George had not 
only been most successful in getting the work done as it was and making 
the men co-partners, but he had always been persistent, with English 
tenacity, in securing the benefits they ought to derive from their gas. 
He only wished he could have had his way with regard to illuminating 
power, so that they could have manufactured their gas without any 
illuminating power at all. Sir George had said often that the mantle 
answered all necessary purposes of illumination. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said it was a great pleasure to 
him to be of use in the business. He had not gone quite so far as to 
suggest no illuminating power at all for the gas [Laughter] ; but they 
could very nearly get to that with the incandescent mantle. He then 
proposed the re-election of Mr. Charles Hunt asa Director ; remarking 
that he was an ideal member of the Board. 

Mr. H. D. Ettis seconded ; and said Mr. Hunt was known every- 
where as one of the most eminent gas engineers. Continuing, he re- 
marked that he was entirely in agreement with Sir Fortescue Flaanery 
that the profit-sharing system did not depend on the life of any one 
man. It would most certainly be continued so long as one thing could 
be guaranteed—and that was that the men would avail themselves of 
the opportunity it afforded them. The failure of the men to do this 
alone could kill it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are doing as well in the Commercial Company 
as we are; the men are becoming shareholders ? 

Mr. Ettis: Capitally. 

The proposition having been agreed to, 

Mr. Hunr briefly returned thanks for his re-elestion ; and the retir- 
ing Auditor (Mr. Thomas Guyatt) was then re-appointed on the motion 
of Mr. S. Woop, seconded by Mr. F. W. BrotHeErs. 

Mr. ELLIs proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors; 
remarking that the management of a gas company did not get any 
easier year by year, but rather the reverse. There were greater and 
greater demands every year upon the time, attention, and ability of 
directors. The ornamental director was ‘not in it’’ in these days. 
They wanted what they had there—thoroughly practical men. 

Mr. W. T. WILKINs seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN returnei thanks, and referred with regret to the 
absence on account of ill-health of Mr. Jabez Light. He then proposed 
a similar compliment to the officers, staff, and workmen. 

Mr. Guyatt seconded this, and it was carried. 

Mr. S. Y. SHousripGE, the Engineer, thanked the shareholders on 
behalf of the workmen and the engineering staff, and Mr. OHnREN 
on behalf of the Secretarial department. 

This concluded the proceedings. 
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CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


For the first time, the proprietors of the Croydon Gas Company met 
last Friday in the lecture room at their handsome new offices in 
Katherine Street, Croydon. Before and after the meeting, the offices 
and show-rooms, and the workshops connected with the distribution 
department were examined. Over their repleteness in appointment and 
convenience, much admiration was expressed. The offices now rank 
among the finest of the many fiae buildings in the town ; and they will, 
without doubt, bring good influence to bear upon the Company's busi- 
ness. At the Directors’ meeting earlier in the day, the staff presented 
the Chairman (Mr. Charles Hussey, J.P.) with a large life like photo- 
graph of himself, for preservation in the Board-room, The Chairman 
has endeared himself to all during his long chairmanship ; and the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Company’s formation, and the establishment 
of the work of the Company in the new headquarters, was considered 


a fitting opportunity for giving tangible expression to the regard in 
which the staff hold their Chairman. 


At the Meeting of the shareholders, Mr. Hussey presided. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Topley) read the notice convening the 
prin The Directors’ report and the accounts having been taken 
as read, 

The CuHairMAN moved their adoption. He said it might be of in- 
terest, before speaking of the Company’s progress in the past half year, 
if he reminded the proprietors that, at this one-hundred-and-twentieth 
half-yearly meeting, they were celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Company’s formation. It was pleasing to the Directors that, on 
this anniversary, they could congratulate the proprietors on the fact 
that they now met on their own premises, instead of, as for several 
years past, at varying and less convenient places. At recent meetings 
he had referred to the extensions of the offices and show-rooms which 
had been forced upon the Directors by the growth of the Company’s 
undertaking ; and he had said that the new buildings would be found, 
when completed, to be well adapted to the Company’s clerical require- 
ments, and to the convenience and education of consumers. The pro- 
prietors would, he hoped, agree with him that these forecasts were 
justified by the buildings they had now commenced to use, and that 
the Company’s present offices did no discredit to the town that their 
business was so intimately connected with. In place of cramped, they 
would now have ample, provision for the needs of the staff, and for 
the samples they would display of appliances for the many uses of gas 





to the best advantage. He had no doubt that these improved condi- 
tions would be reflected alike in their clerical and advertising work. 
THE PROGRESS OF CONSUMPTION. 

It would be seen that the sales of gas showed an increase over a year 
ago of more than 6} per cent. This increase represented in quantity 
above 28 million cubic feet in the six months, and compared with an 
increase in the half year to December, 1905, of 34 percent. He would 
give in round figures the Company’s sales for tour periods—each ten 
years apart—in order that the proprietors might see how steadily and 
surely had been the progress, In 1876, the Company sold 180 million 
cubic feet ; and in 1886, 340 million. Although in the early nineties 
the industry began to feel the competition of electric light and of cheap 
oil for household use, they found that in 1896 the sales had grown to 
593 million cubic feet ; while in the year just ended they amounted to 
1105 millions. In the past half year, during the severe weather which 
followed Christmas, the largest output recorded in the Company’s his- 
tory for any one day was reached —viz., 5,030,000 cubic feet. It was 
also interesting, as showing to how large an extent the consumption of 
gas was in these days of gas-fires affected by the weather, to note that 
on one cold day last month when the temperature was 16° lower than 
the corresponding day a year ago, there was an increase of 32 per cent. 
in theoutput. The proprietors would have no difficulty in seeing, in 
face of the possibility of fluctuations in demands so great as this, how 
imperatively necessary it was nowadays that a gas company should have 
an ample margin of manufacturing plant beyond immediate average 
requirements. During the half year they had added to the number of 
consumers by ror4, and to that of stoves on hire by 789; and they had 
further sold 247 stoves outright to consumers. If the comparison was 
made with a year ago, the increase became in consumers 2125, and in 
stoves on hire 1386. 


NEW WORKS AND REPAIRING SHOPS. 


The new stove and meter repairing shops at Waddon were complete. 
They had been in operation some time now; and the results secured 
were very satisfactory. He should perhaps mention that they would 
repair there not only stoves and meters, but also the fittings let on hire 
to prepayment consumers. Large numbers of these fittings passed in 
and out of the stores; and the Directors hoped to effect an appreci- 
able saving by being able to make as good as new, and use again, 
fittings that previously would have had to be condemned and sold as 
old brass. ‘They had for some years past been faced with the difficulty 
that, during the winter, large stocks of cooking-stoves accumulated in 
the stores, and that these, owing to the insufficiency of the Company's 
facilities for storing, cleaning, and repairing them, could not be got 
ready beforehand for the spring and summer demand. Thus in the 
past they had either to keep consumers waiting or to purchase new 
stoves at a considerable sacrifice. The facilities for cleaning and 
repairing would enable the Company to turn the stoves out equal to 
new. The new section of washing, scrubbing, and purifying plant at 
the works was nearing completion; and the larger part of the capital 
expenditure during the half year had been upon this extension. 
INCREASES IN REVENUE EXPENDITURE. 

Turning now to the revenue account, there was a very considerable 
increase under the heading ‘‘ Repairs and maintenance of works and 
plant.’’ The expenditure last half year in this direction had indeed 
been exceptionally great; but it was not of a character that the pro- 
prietors need view with apprehension. Much of the increase repre- 
sented alterations and improvements that would not recur for some 
time. It would be readily seen that when, in an established works, 
much enlargement and constructional work was going on, there went 
with it much adaptation of existing plant to the new conditions; 
and expenditure of this kind (though much of it had been of the 
nature of improvement) had been fully debited to the revenue account. 
The other large increase on the expenditure side was on coal and oil. 
He told the proprietors in August last that the Board estimated the 
extra expense, through advancing prices, of these materials at about 
£6900 for the year 1906-7, but that they hoped, in large measure, to 
be recouped by an increased return from coke and other residuals. 
This, it would be seen, had been realized ; and in point of fact, while 
the increase in the output of gas had been upwards of 64 per cent., 
the increase in the cost of raw material, after allowing tor the im- 
proved yield from residuals, had been less than 5 percent. He was 
pleased to say this half year promised a similar, if not better, result. 
There could be very little doubt that when they had to go into the 
market to buy coal for delivery after June of this year, when their con- 
tract expired, they would have to pay prices higher than those at 
which they bought last spring. While they all regarded it as reason- 
able that, in times of industrial activity such as this, coal should tend 
to rise, the Directors believed that the present ideas of the sellers 
of coal were somewhat inflated, and he thought that, as the year pro- 
gressed and the cold weather demand (of late very heavy) abated, more 
reasonable counsels were likely to prevail. Meanwhile the Directors 
had been able to secure oil enough for their requirements for more than 
a year to come, at a price not much higher that that of their last contract. 
Should their expectations as to coal, however, be disappointed, they 
could take consolation from the fact that,so far as coal was concerned, 
they could generally count on a rise in expenditure being, in part at all 
events, offset by an increase in their revenue. This was an incidental 
economic advantage gas had over its friendly competitor electricity, in 
whose revenue accounts there was no place for the pleasing heading 
‘* Receipts from residuals.” 


FURTHER CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


It would be observed that it had been decided to again raise capital this 
half year, and that this would be done by an issue, by tender, of ‘‘ D” 
stock. It might be, and he knew was by some, thought that, in the 
past few years, the capital account had grown rather freely ; but he 
thought a little consideration of the growth of the undertaking side by 
side with the growth of capital account would re-assure any who felt 
nervous on this score. It was a truism that at times wise expenditure 
was the best economy. He had, on several previous occasions, pointed 
out that the fairest test of the administration of a gas undertaking from 
this point of view was furnished by seeing how much out of the price at 
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which gas was sold had been taken for the use of the money employed 
in the business. He would once more apply this test to their Company. 
In 1876, the toll levied by capital on the price of gas was 1s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet; in 1886, it was 1s. 3d.; in 1896, 1s.; and last year, 
only tod. He trusted these figures would convince every proprietor 
that the Directors were not spending capital faster than was absolutely 
necessary in view of the growth of the business. 

The Deputy-CuarrMAN (Mr. T. Rigby), in seconding the motion, 
remarked that the Chairman had dwelt upon the consumption of gas 
that had been going on during the past half year; and it would be 
agreed that it was very satisfactory. When he (Mr. Rigby) said there 
were upwards of 2500 houses now empty in Croydon, it would also be 
agreed that when these houses were filled there would be a still larger 
gas consumption. 

Replying to an inquiry, the CuarrMaN stated that a larger quantity 
of gas had been manufactured at a less cost. This was due to the 
ee of the new machinery into use, and to much better carbonizing 
results. 

The motion was carried. 


Tue Cost or CapiTAL. 


Mr. Corbet Woopact moved the declaration of dividends at the 
rates per annum of 144 percent. on the ‘‘ A”’ stock, 114 per cent. on the 
““B” stock, 10} per cent. on the “‘C” stock, 5 per cent. on the “D” 
stock, and ro per cent. on the “E” stock, all less income-tax. He 
said one could not help feeling, meeting in their new offices, that they 
had reached a period in the history of the Company that called for such 
a review as the Chairman had given of the history of the concern. 
He had no doubt whatever that the feeling in the minds of many pro- 
prietors was that the new block of buildings, the great block they had 
built at Waddon for dealing with stoves, meters, and so forth, and 
the great extensions of the works, had together meant a very large 
expenditure of capital, and it might cause some qualms as to the 
future. He thought the Chairman fully dealt with this by point- 
ing out how the charge for capital had been a constantly reducing 
quantity. He (Mr. Woodall) had asked Mr. Helps to give him a state- 
ment of the capital in relation to the business during the period 
of 20 years. Taking 1881, the capital per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold was 15s. 8d.; and in 1890, it had fallen to 10s.6d. This was 
a reduction of about 50 per cent. In that year, they bought the Car- 
shalton works, with the result that the capital went up to 11s. 10d. It 
fell again to ros. 3d. (which was less than the amount in 1899) in 1904. 
Then they bought the Caterham works; and in this case, as in the case 
of Carshalton, what was bought was not simply the gas-works but the 
goodwill of a prosperous business. This put the rate of capital up from 
ros. 3d. to 11s. 6d. That was last year; and this year they were down 
again to ros. rod. He had no doubt that in a couple of years, they 
would be as low as, if not lower than, they had ever been before. He 
thought it was very encouraging to know that, however rapidly they 
were spending capital, they were only spending it for productive work ; 
and, this being so, the more they spent the better. [Mr. Woodall 
then illustrated the necessity for the expenditure of the money on the 
extension of the offices and shops by quoting figures as to the number 
of stoves and meters handled.] Both in capital expenditure, and in 
the work of fixing, maintaining, and repairing meters, stoves, and 
fittings, the charges upon the Company were now very heavy. They 
were kept up to the highest level of the knowledge of the day by their 
Engineer ; and their works were in most thorough order. By not 
allowing the fear of reducing the net revenue or profit to interfere with 
the full maintenance of the undertaking in the highest state of effi- 
ciency, not only did they maintain their position, but they increased 
their business largely, and the tendency of the price was downward. 

Mr. W. Casu seconded the motion ; remarking that, although the 
dividends might sound high, it must not be forgotten that they had 
(excluding premiums on loan capital) close upon £120,000 premium 
capital on which no dividend was paid. 

Moved by Mr. Percy H. Hatt, and seconded by Mr. A. W. Oke, 
Mr. Hussey was re-elected to his seat at the Board; and Mr. Samuel 
Spencer was also returned, on the motion of the Deputy-CHarRMaN, 
seconded by Mr. Cotman. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. J. Jones) was also re-appointed. 

Before separating, the proprietors passed hearty votes of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors and to Mr. Helps and Mr. Topley. Many 
kind and well-deserved things were said as to the work of the Board 
and the chief officials; and recognition was also particularly made 
of the work of the Assistant Engineer (Mr. Caddick), the Distribu- 
ting Superintendent (Mr. Sandeman), the Assistant Secretary (Mr. 
Anderson), and the Rental Superintendent (Mr. Haines). The 
clerical staff and workmen were also praised for their diligence 
and loyalty. Referring to the question of the large extra quantity 
of gas made at a reduced cost, and to the statement of the 
Chairman that this was largely due to the use of machinery, Mr. 
Helps said he should like to add that the intelligent use of the machi- 
nery by the men had also done much for them. Many of the work- 
men were shareholders, and he saw some present at the meeting. 
They would, he was sure, convey to their comrades the appreciation 
of the proprietors. An acknowledgment by Mr. Topley concluded the 
proceedings. 


_— 


The West Riding Rivers Board and the Sheffield Corporation 
Bill.—At a recent meeting of the above-named Board, the Bill pro- 
moted by the Sheffield Corporation to obtain further powers in respect 
of their water undertaking was under consideration. It was resolved 
that unless the Corporation agreed to amend the Bill in regard to com- 
pensation water, the Clerk and the Sclicitor should act on the previous 
instructions of the Board to oppose, and that the West Riding County 
Council should be invited to co-operate with the Board so as to secure 
a continuous discharge of compensation water during each day of 24 
hours. It was urged that the primary duty of the Board was to purify 
the rivers, and to leave the Corporations to deal with the water-works 
schemes. It was stated on the part of Sheffield that there was no 
likelihood of the Corporation coming to an amicable arrangement with 
the Board, so that the matter would probably have to be fought out 
before a Parliamentary Committee. 








TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Saturday at 
the Offices, No. 639, High Road, Tottenham—Mr,. Corset WoopaLL 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. Topley) read the notice calling the meeting ; 
and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


The CuHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the record of the half-year’s work had again proved satisfactory. 
They were now practically at the end of the winter season; and he was 
able to say that the supply had been maintained in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner over the whole of the Company’s very wide area. The 
price charged during the half year had been less than in 1905 by 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, which meant a difference in revenue of about 
£5000. It had again been found that the amount so surrendered to 
the consumers had been more than returned to the Company in the 
form of increased consumption. Although a greater demand did not 
invariably follow upon a reduction in price, yet there was no doubt it 
was stimulated thereby, and especially by the feeling engendered 
among consumers that the tendency of the charge for gas was steadily 
downwards. He was exceedingly glad to intimate that day a further 
reduction in price. This was the third time within four years it had 
been his pleasure to make such an announcement. From Christmas, 
the price charged to ordinary consumers had been 2s. 64. per 1000 
cubic feet, with discounts varying with the quantity consumed, and 
also in the case of gas used for power. As the proprietors were fully 
aware, seeing he had had to refer to it so often, the Directors had had 
to expend large sums year by year in the renewal and reconstruction of 
works. These would be less burdensome in the immediate future, and 
for this reason, as well as because of improvements in manufacture, 
though they knew some charges would b2 heavier after midsummer, 
they had made the reduction without fear. 


THE RELATION OF CAPITAL TO BUSINESS. 


The capital expended in the half year amounted to £26,370, of which 
£11,611 was for additional land. The land in question was that of 
which the Act of last year authorized the purchase. As soon as the 
resolution was (taken early in 1905) to proceed with the application to 
Parliament for further capital and other powers, the Directors in- 
structed an agent to purchase the lands required, including Wil- 
loughby Farm. At the same time, pending the passing of the new 
Act, they had no right, as a Company, to hold the lands; and there- 
fore the necessity for their purchase by the Directors personally, and 
their subsequent transfer to the Company. This (as the report had 
announced) had now been fully accomplished. The relation of capital 
to business done—notwithstanding the large expenditures, and the 
outlay during the year of upwards of {11,002 on land, which was at 
present unproductive—continued very satisfactory; and the charge 
per 1000 cubic feet sold for dividend and interest was less that day, he 
believed, than it had ever been in the history of the Company. 
Going back some fifteen years, the amount then paid in dividend and 
interest, although at a lower rate per cent., represented ro$d. per 1000 
cubic feet upon the gas sold; to-day, he was glad to say, it was 6:27d. 


POINTS IN WORKING AND GENERAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The proprietors would have seen from the report that there had been 
an increase of nearly 10 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold in the 
half year, as compared with the corresponding period of 1995. This 
increase had been supplied chiefly through prepayment meters, of 
which there were now in use in the district 27,035. The new retort- 
house (which the shareholders had the opportunity of inspecting on 
the occasion of their visit to the works in the autumn of last year) 
had been in operation during the year, and had been the occasion of 
considerable saving in working expenses. The price of coke had been 
good; and in order to have more for sale at the better price, they 
had made less carburetted water gas. This adaptability to circum- 
stances was not the least of the attractions of carburetted water gas. 
Putting together the costs of coal and oil, and deducting receipts 
for residuals, there was a reduction in the net cost of materials of 
£1400, although the price per ton of coal was higher, and the 
quantity of gas sold had been greater by 55 million cubic feet. He 
thought this was very strong testimony to the way the operations 
had been conducted at the works. The expenditure upon repairs 
and renewals had again been very heavy ; but, as he had already said, 
the works of reconstruction were now, for the present, practically com- 
pleted. Another special and somewhat heavy item of expenditure, 
which they hoped would not recur for some time, was that of parlia- 
mentary charges. They obtained in their Act of last year an ample 
return for the labour and cost expended in procuring it. The opposi- 
tion to the London Outer Circle Railway was another matter. The 
Directors were not opposed to the scheme of the railway on principle. 
Indeed it was to the Company’s interests the scheme should be carried 
out. They were obliged, however, to press for certain works on approach 
roads, so that their lands should not be isolated ; and these were only 
settled on the eve of the defeat of the Bill. He was pleased to say the 
Company’s relations with the Local Councils and the consumers were 
friendly. Everything was done by their officers and workmen to 
ensure the best service possible, both to the private consumer and to 
the public lighting. They had now discontinued making any charge 
for the time of the men employed in attending to the consumers’ 
burners, mantles, and fittings; the only charge made being for 
materials actually supplied. An event of great interest in the story of 


the Company which occurred at the close of the half year, was the 
retirement of Mr. Randall from the position of Secretary, This would 
be the occasion of a special resolution later, so he (the Chairman) 
would make no further reference to it here, nor yet to the selection 
of his successor. The works were now in excellent order; and the 
Directors would probably invite the shareholders to hold their autumn 
meeting there again this year. A special purchase of land had been 
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made to the north-west of their property, giving access to Angel Road 
and the district thereabouts. 


THE COAL QUESTION—THE REGULATION OF PRICES, 


He had already said that their expenses after midsummer would be in- 
creased. There was no doubt they would have to pay more for coal 
when their present contracts expired, though they had purchased a 
portion of the supply for 1997-8 at the price current six months ago. 
He thought the present position of affairs with regard to the coal supply 
was deplorable. Trade was good, and the demand for coal conse- 
quently large. These were conditions which ensured a reasonably high 
price. But this was the time chosen by Parliament to take off a duty 
on exported coal which was yielding a handsome revenue, and causing 
no inconvenience to, nor imposing any burden upon, any class of the 
community. The removal of the duty had stimulated export; and this, 
added to the good trade, had caused the demand to equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the supply, and so put the question of price largely into the hands 
of the coalowners for determination. It was not to be wondered at if 
the temptation to make vast profits was irresistible to men who said 
they had for years past been doing no more than earning the money to 
pay wages. In his opinion, the question of coal supply was so grave, the 
injury to the country and its industries so great when cost became extra- 
vagant, that some means should be found to govern prices, and prevent 
these harmful fluctuations, which alternately caused owners and users 
to thirst for opportunity for retaliation. As he had said elsewhere, these 
famine prices brought their own cure; but only at the cost of incalcul- 
able loss and great suffering to numbers of people. He knew how 
difficult it would be to find means and authority to regulate prices. 
Conceive, however—as an extravagant illustration—a combination of 
owners to close down pits representing half the output. Nomachinery 
existed, he believed, to prevent such a catastrophe. The country 
could not stand such a crippling of its resources; and would not 
means be promptly found to recover for the nation the use of what 
was essential to its life? If this great necessity of the nation was to be 
in the hands of individual owners, they should be subjected to regula- 
tion and control, as was the industry with which their own Company 
was associated. Prices yielding a fair return to the vendors would be 
found, on the average of years, more advantageous than one year of 
immense profit, followed by many years of leanness and of comparative 
poverty. If it had been found possible to regulate equitably the 
charges for gas, water, and electricity (which might becalled municipal 
necessities), it should not pass the wit of man to find means to regu- 
late also the price of coal, which was of national and far greater im- 
pertance. Meanwhile, they must do the best they could. Their action 
in reducing the charge for gas showed the conviction of the Directors 
that the high price would soon wear itself cut ; and while it lasted, gas 
would disp!ace coal for heating their houses at a rate greater even than 
in the immediate past. 


ELECTRICITY COMPETITION. 


Tottenham and Edmonton would very shortly be furnished with a 
supply of electricity. The competition would probably affect their rate 
of growth for some little time; but be had no fear whatever as to its 
interfering with the prosperous career of the Company. They were 
now established so firmly, and their finances were in so healthy a state, 
that there were few undertakings, if any, better equipped to face what 
the future might have in store. 

Mr. H. Batvey seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp, M.P., moved the declaration of dividends 
at the rates per annum of 6} per cent. on the ‘‘ A ’’ consolidated stock, 
and 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘'B”’ consolidated stcck, both less 
iIncome-tax. 

Mr. G. T. Watson seconded ; and the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. RANDALL’s RETIREMENT FROM THE SECRETARYSHIP, AND 
ELECTION TO THE BOARD. 


Mr. Hastam then proposed—'t That pursuant to section 54 of the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Act, 1976, the number of Directors of 
the Company be increased from five to six, and that the allowance to 
the Directors be increased accordingly to the sum of £1800 per annum 
dating from Jan. 1, 1907.’’ Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. 
Haslam referred, in many happy phrases, to Mr. Randall's long service 
to the Company. Among other appropriate passages were these: He 
said he had known Mr. Randall for over forty years. During the whole 
of that time, he had found him to be a man of extraordinary wisdom, 
and of a wide measure of integrity ; and, as a worker, he did not know 
his equal. Mr. Randall had now the satisfaction of finding his labour 
of 54 years for the Company represented in the resolution he had the 
privilege to propose. 

Mr. AsHMOLE seconded the proposition. He alluded to the great 
growth of the business of the Company ; and expressed the opinion that 
six Directors wasnotone too many. Hewasglad they had this oppor- 
tunity of retaining the mature experience of Mr. Randall to bear upon 
the work of the Company. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The CyairMAN then moved—"' That the action of the Directors in 
inviting Mr. James Randall to join the Board be approved, that he be, 
and is hereby, elected a Director of the Company, and that an annuity 
of £350 per annum be paid to him on his retirement from the office of 
Secretary.’’ In the course of his remarks, the Chairman stated that 
during the many years he had been associated with Mr. Randall, he 
had always found him not simply an admirable officer of the Company, 
but also a loyal friend and helper. It was a great testimony to any 
man to have lived in a conspicuous position in the district where he 
was known necessarily to a large number of the inhabitants, and at the 
end of that time to find himself held in the esteem and repute in which 
their friend was held that day. He (the Chairman) desired it to be 
understood that the retiring allowance now proposed only referred to 
the period during which Mr. Randall held a seat on the Board. Should 
he at any time resign the seat, the amount of the retiring pension 
would be reconsidered. As to Mr. Ashmole’s remarks, it must not 
be taken that the Board would always remain at six. He himself 
considered a small and efficient Board was preferable to a large one. 





Mr, Savory, who is the Chairman of the Electricity Committee of 
one of the authorities in whose district the Company supply gas, 
seconded the motion, and alluded in eulogistic terms to Mr. Randall’s 
work. He hoped their friend would be spared for many years to enjoy 
the position he now held on the Board. 

Dr. BENJAFIELD added his testimony; and, in a speech of some 
length, proposed that the retiring pension be £450. 

The motion having been seconded, 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his regret that the amendment had been 
proposed. Itcame to the Directorsas a surprise. If anyone supposed 
that any proprietor of the Company felt towards Mr. Randall a 
stronger sense of loyalty and kindliness than the members of the 
Board, he was sure that proprietor was mistaken, The Board had 
given this matter the gravest consideration; and they had settled 
terms that were entirely acceptable and pleasing to Mr. Randall. 
That there should have been introduced into the meeting one word to 
disturb what he (the Chairman) had hoped would be one of the 
pleasantest episodes in the history of the Company was to him person- 
ally a matter of the greatest regret. 

The amendment only received some half-a-dozen votes; and the 
original resolution was then carried without a dissentient hand being 
shown. 

Mr. RANDALL (who was enthusiastically received) said his words 
on that occasion would have to be few. He thanked all present most 
sincerely ; and he might say that what had been proposed by the 
Chairman he accepted cheerfully and with the greatest pleasure. He 
hoped he might be long spared to serve the Company in the capacity 
which he had the honour now to fill. Looking back to the period 
when he first entered the service of the Company in 1851, the popula- 
tion of Tottenham was then only 9120; to-dayit was 130,444. Inthose 
days of long ago, he used to inspect the meters and ccllect the rental ; 
and there were also many houses supplied with gas, without meters, 
but simply through a cockspur—charge being made at so much per 
hour. Of course, a great amount of reliance was placed upon the 
honesty of the consumers who paid by the hour. The price of gas 
was then 7s. per 1000 cubic feet; it was now 2s. 6d. It must be re- 
membered that the successes of the Company—everyone of them—had 
been brought about by the economies of former years; and the present 
Chairman and Board were following the same policy of keeping the 
capital down. 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp then proposed that the remuneration of the 
Secretary (Mr. E. Topley) be £450. He believed, from the experience 
they had already gained of Mr. Topley, that he would make a very 
efficient Secretary. 

Mr. W. B. RanpAct seconded the proposition; and it was unani- 
mously passed. 

Mr. Torrey having responded, 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, 
on the proposal of Mr. Baker, seconded by Dr. BENJAFIELD. 

The CuairMan having responded, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Engineer and Secretary, and their respective staffs. 

Acknowledgment was made by Mr. BroapBerry and Mr. Torey. 


CREATION OF FURTHER CAPITAL. 


On the proposition of the CHairMan, seconded by Mr. Balcey, the 
Directors were authorized to create and issue as required, acditional 
‘‘A’’ and ‘*B”’ consolidated stocks cr new preference stcck to the 
amount of £200,000, and also to borrow, by the creation and issue of 
4 per cent. debenture stock, sums not exceeding in the whole £60,coo. 
In the course of a few retnarks, it was pointed out by Mr. H. D. Extis 
that, whereas the capital was equal to gs. 834. per rooo cubic feet six 
months ago, it was now down to the low figure of 9s. 4#d. 

The meeting then ended. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 


Fluctuations of Increased Consumption—New Plant—Position 
of the Gas Coal Market. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the Bell Hotel, Bromley, Kent~Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson in the 
chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. W. Amos) read the notice convening tke 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the acccunts were taken as 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said the Directors met 
the shareholders on this occasion with further reassuring features of 
the Company’s progress. The increase in the make of gas for the half 
year was 4} million cubic feet; and this, added to the increase of 
7% millions the previous half year, gave an increase of 12 millions for 
the year. That was a very satisfactory figure. The fluctuations in 
consumption might truly be said to be as fitful as the weather. Those 
of the half year were very interesting and instructive; and he would 
just refer to them briefly. For instance, in the first three months of 
that period, they had no less than 3 million cubic feet increase in the 
make of gas. Up to Michaelmas, the duration of sunshine, as the 
shareholders would remember, was more prolonged than usual. The 
temperature generally was that of an unusually warm summer. Gas was 
not then apparently required to any great extent for lighting or heating. 
The inference appeared to be that the facilities for cooking by gas in 
hot weather were now becoming more generally known and appreciated, 
and that, as cooking-stoves were popularized in the future, he thought 
they might confidently look forward to an increased summer business. 
Then in October and November, the consumption fell off somewhat 
through the absence of any marked periods of cold or fog, in which the 
use of gas for both lighting and heating would have been greater. But 
so soon as real winter came upon them with Christmas, the daily in- 
creases at once became very substantial, proving that for lighting, 
heating, and cooking the Company’s field of supply would be as expan- 
sive as heretofore when favourable conditions prevailed. He thought 
this was a very reasonable conclusion from that retrospect of the 
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variations of the consumption during the half year; and this expe- 
rience, he was pleased to say, had also characterized the supply in the 
past six weeks, The Company had given the greater use of gas every 
possible encouragement—first, by continuing the reduction in price 
made in Michaelmas, 1905, although the cost of manufacture had in- 
creased and the revenue from residuals had slightly diminished. At 
such a time, all possible economies in manufacture needed to be 
applied, and that they were endeavouring to realize them would be 
evidenced to the shareholders by the improvements that had been 
effected at the works. Formerly the coal was taken from the railway 
trucks, whee!ed to the retort-house, the retorts were charged, the coke 
was raked out into barrows, wheeled to the yard and quenched, and 
then shot, stacked, and loaded—all by hand labour. Now the coal 
when it left the railway trucks was elevated, conveyed, and delivered 
into the retort-house by machinery, the retorts were also charged 
mechanically, and the hot coke pushed out by machinery; and then 
the coke was dealt with by their latest new plant. It fell on to acon- 
veyor, provided with self-acting water-jets for cooling it as it passed 
along; the conveyor carrying it to bunkers in the yard, whence, as 
required, it was lifted by a rotary overhead steam-crane, either for 
treatment by mechanical breaker, for stacking or loading into carts, 
or for depositing directly into railway waggons on the Company’s 
own siding for distant deliveries. The crane, which worked on a 
circular gantry, spread its reach practically over the whole space 
of the yard where the coke was handled, stacked, or loaded. 
The addition of this new plant would, under an original scheme, 
have constituted a capital outlay; but in the circumstances of 
to-day, the Board and their Engineer bad thought it in the best 
interests of the Company to defray half the cost out of revenue. They 
had, therefore, charged half against the balance of undivided profit; 
and the other half had naturally gone to capital. But instead of the 
Company being able to reap the advantages of these improved arrange- 
ments for their consumers and the shareholders under their co-partner- 
ship for the division of profits above the standard dividends, they 
unfortunately found themselves once more confronted with higher 
prices in the coal market, which threatened to divert the whole of this 
benefit to the coal owners and the miners. Those of the shareholders 
who had read a letter in the Press the other day from an anonymous 
writer, purporting to know the mind of the coal owners, were doubt- 
less astonished at the intention announced—now that the demand for 
coal in the iron trade and the foreign supply, conduced to higher 
prices—to permanently raise the price of gas coal to an equality with 
other coal, and to abstract in that way, for the benefit of the coal 
owners, a large part of what the anonymous writer described as the 
inflated profits of the industry. The writer obviously knew but one 
side of his subject; and might yet find his prey was hardly worth the 
effort of capture in the mode contemplated. However badly the 
colliery owners might have done on their avowed average of 5 per cent. 
for so many years, the writer appeared to be oblivious of the fact that, 
since the days of the auction clauses, now some thirty years ago, the 
capital of gas companies had earned for investors no more than the 
poor yield the writer said the colliery owners had had on theirs, and 
he appeared also ignorant of the division with the consumers of the 
profits above the standard rates—a large portion thereof being taken in 
the reductions of the price of gas under the sliding-scale. He (the 
Chairman) could only say with regard to this gentleman and his 
prognostications, that it not infrequently happened that spoliators mis- 
calculated their factors. In any case, consumers of either municipal 
or company gas must deplore the withdrawal last year of the export 
duty on coal as a great misfortune for them as well as for the makers 
and sellers of gas. He had, at a previous meeting, referred to the 
disastrous results imposed on the home consumer by reason of the 
price exacted from the home gas industry upon the terms made with 
foreign buyers of our gas coal, who seemed to fall such easy victims to 
enhanced prices year after year, and obligingly created precedents that 
were afterwards made to govern home sales. This year as last, prices 
were being set not on competitive negotiations with the home industry, 
but on terms obtained under a foreign contract, rendered more possible 
by the abrogation of the shilling per ton export duty. To allow foreign 
buyers to come and take the coals of this country at their own prices 
without an export duty, and so to raise its price against users in 
this country, was scarcely creditable trading. While the Board of 
the Bromley Company had remained silent on the question of the 
price of gas until purchases were made, intimation had already been 
given by some of the other companies that they might have to raise 
it. If it should beso, he hoped that every thoughtful gas consumer 
would consider well what his part should be in relation to a question 
which was of such vital importance in the supply of cheap gas. In 
subsequent remarks, the Chairman referred to the extension of the 
incandescent gas-burner; mentioning that the Borough Council had 
recently ordered the remaining public lamps to be so fitted. The Com- 
pany had also arranged for a special inspection of consumers’ fittings 
by experienced men, and their adjustment whenever they required it. 
Following on, reference was made by the Chairman to the grief of the 
Directors at the sudden death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. A. E. 
Willett ; and high tribute was paid to Mr. Willett’s personal qualities 
as aman and asa Director. To fill the vacancy, he also announced 
that the Directors had selected Mr. Edward Latter, the senior partner 
in the old legal firm with which Mr, Willett was associated. Mr. Latter 
was the eldest son of the late Mr. Robinson Latter, his (Mr. Dickson's) 
predecessor in the chair, who strove long and faithfully for the interests 
of the Company. Regarding the accounts, the Chairman said the in- 
crease in the half year from gas and meter rental, with the rental from 
fittings and stoves, was £808. The returns from residuals had not been 
so satisfactory by £395. While the price of coke had improved, there 
had been so substantial an increase in the quantity consumed on the 
works through various causes (principally connected with the reversion 
of working to the old retort-house during the installation of the new 
coke-handling plant in the modern one), that the quantity sold had been 
rather less. Coal cost £1350 more ; but adjusting the variations in the 
other items of the expenditure, the net additional expenditure worked 
out to £1242. The balance this year was not, therefore, so large by 
£828. But, having accumulated the surpluses of past years, they had 
been able to continue so far the price cf gas at the reduced rate of 





2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and, after applying £2045 of the accumu- 
lations in payment of the half cost of the new coke-conveying plant, 
they would have in hand, after paying dividends as heretofore, the sum 
of £2187 to carry forward to the next account. 

The Deputy CHairMAN (Mr. B. H. Latter) seconded the motion, 
which, after an explanation of one or two items in the accounts, was 
unanimously adopted. 

Proposed by the Cuairman, and seconded by Mr. S. J. WILDE, a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the “A” 
ordinary stock and 44 per cent. on the ‘*B” ordinary stock, both less 
income-tax. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. S. J. Wilde and Mr. Hugh Wyatt) and 
Auditor (Mr. A. S. Hicks) were all re-elected. 

Moved by Mr. F. W. Cuurcu, and seconded by Mr. T. WILKINS, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CuairMan, having acknowledged the vote, made well-merited 
recognition of the services of the Engineer (Mr. W. Woodward) and of 
the Secretary (Mr. H. W. Amos). 

Mr. Woopwarp and Mr. Amos responded ; and the proceedings then 
concluded. 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 





The New Gas-Works—Continuous Carbonization in Vertical Retorts. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 90, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. G. CrispE 
WHITELEY in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. William Cash, F.C.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts were taken as read. . 

The CuarirMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it was with much pleasure he brought them before the proprietors. 
The halt year had not been a very grand one for gas companies— 
mainly because of the fine weather that existed during the best part of 
the six months, and the extremely mild weather during the winter part. 
He need not say that Balmy Bournemouth and Sunny Boscombe had 
had their full share of bright weather; and although they could con- 
gratulate the inhabitants upon having this weather, from the Com- 
pany’s point of view they could have preferred that it had been a little 
more inclement. Since then there had been cold and sharp weather ; 
and so, from the Company’s standpoint, they had had a better time, 
and had done a better business. But in spite of the unfavourable in- 
fluences of the half year, their revenue receipts showed a satisfactory 
increase under every head. He might add that the fact that they had 
not during the past six months proceeded by the leaps and bounds to 
which they had been for so many years accustomed, was partly due to 
building operations in Bournemouth not having been quite so exten- 
sive as they had usually been, There seemed to be some slight slack- 
ening off, possibly because building had been progressing too fast in 
past years; and he thought that perhaps it was better and wiser to have 
progress a little more regular. However, they need not be alarmed as 
to the future. Anyone driving round about Bournemouth, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the new Queen’s and King’s Parks, would see 
that enormous estates were being laid out for building purposes, which 
would, in due course, he had no doubt, be covered with houses as other 
estates in Bournemouth had always been. The Company’s customers 
appeared to be satisfied. They appreciated the accommodation the 
Company provided for them at their shops both at Boscombe and in 
the Christchurch Road ; and the sale of fittings had been very good at 
both places. It was an encouraging fact that they were selling more of 
their gas fires and cookers now, rather than letting them out on hire, 
which was better both for their customers and themselves. As for the 
new gas-works at Poole, the Board had recently visited them ; and they 
were now in working order. He could most sincerely and heartily 
congratulate the proprietors upon these works, which, in his opinion, 
redounded very highly to the credit of their General Manager 
and Engineer (Mr. Harold W. Woodall), from whose designs, and 
under whose supervision, they had been constructed. The works 
appeared to him (the Chairman) to be a perfect marvel of method 
and arrangement—nearly every modern idea and view had been 
incorporated in them, The great point about them would be the 
economy in the production of gas. The present accounts showed at 
once the amount of economy they were likely to gain by bringing these 
new works into operation, because although during the six months 
they had carbonized more coal, and had had coal at a higher price 
per ton than in the corresponding half year of 1905, they had pro- 
duced gas at less cost per ton, owing to the saving on the carriage 
of coal, and getting it to the Poole works. There at once was a 
striking effect of the new works. As he said, the proprietors might 
congratulate themselves upon the possession of these works—not only 
for the present but for the future, because while they were able to turn 
out from them at the present time 24 million cubic feet per day, they 
had there coal-handling plant and other buildings sufficient for a pro- 
duction of double this amount. This would show the way in which 
their Engineer had been dealing not only with the present, but 
had thought for the future. The zeal and enthusiasm Mr. Woodall 
put into the work was certainly considerable and undeniable. It might 
interest the proprietors also to know that at the Bourne Valley works, they 
had erected some vertical retorts—in fact, they had given their Engineer 
a free hand with regard to this matter—and these had now been in 
operation for some weeks. He (the Chairman) thought he might say 
on behalf of the Board that, from what they had seen, this system had 
passed from the experimental stage, and that the problem of continuous 
carbonization was now practically solved. If these vertical retorts 
created a revolution in the gas world, as some people expected, and 
other people hoped they would do, the Company would be able to 
claim that they were one of the pioneer companies, if not the pioneer 
company, in assisting to create that revolution; and the Company 
would also have the full advantage of the benefits that might arise 
from such achange. He need not detain the proprietors for long over 
the accounts. They had perhaps noticed that the Directors were not 
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placing the usual {1000 to reserve this half year, because they found 
the reserve fund now came to more than £50,000; and it was thought 
that, for the present at least, they might leave it at the amount named. 
Half the reserve was invested ; and half was being used in the Com- 
pany’s business. And as they were writing off from capital—very 
properly and rightly—large sums for buildings which the new Poole 
works replaced, the Board thought that fora time they could leave 
the reserve fund alone. Then with regard to the revenue account, 
there were no points to which he need particularly draw attention. 
They had had to spend, as he warned the proprietors they would have 
to do, a little more money before Parliamentary Committees; and 
this now appeared in the item of £260. Due to this expenditure, they 
had been able to retain a very important district for the suvply of 
water for the future, which he did not think they would have been 
able to do if they had not put on a strong face before the Parliamentary 
Committees. 

Mr. CorBET WoopaLt seconded the motion ; remarking that there 
was not much in the accounts that called for notice which had not been 
fully dealt with by the Chairman. Hehad no doubt those proprietors 
who had looked into the accounts with care would have observed the 
large amount that had been spent on repairs and renewals. But when 
changes were taking place such as those that had been occupying so 
much of their attention—involving practically the removal of their 
manufacture from Bourne Valley to Poole—it was inevitable that there 
were demolitions and alterations made, both at the old and the new 
works, which could not be fairly charged to capital, and must come 
upon revenue. The extra costs amounted to nearly £4000 ; and had it 
not been for this, there would have been a satisfactory increase in the 
balance, instead of a small one, to go to profit and loss. However, for 
his own part, he always thought money was better spent in such ways 
than merely accumulated and invested outside the undertaking. He 
shared the feelings expressed by the Chairman as to the new works, the 
saving effected by which he had referred to. If, however, he might 
venture to qualify the Chairman’s remarks in one small particular, he 
would say that the saving was due not simply to the greater facilities 
for obtaining coal at Poole as compared with Bournemoutb, but also 
to reductions in cost of labour, &c., at the new works. 

Mr. BosHeEr said if the Directors thought it prudent to answer, he 
should like to know how the Company stood in regard to coal for the 
next twelve months. In Yorkshire they held the view—of course, 
it might be incorrect—that they were in for an exceedingly bad time 
respecting high coal prices. He was wondering whether the Company 
had been fortunate, as several companies had been, in contracting for 
coal for a considerable period ahead. 

The CuarrMaN said he had carefully kept off the coal question. But 
he did not disguise the fact, and the Board were quite alive to it, that 
there were troubles possibly before them; and they would try to meet 
them as well as they possibly could. The Company had not got con- 
tracts ahead; and they would have to face the storm, as they had 
faced it before. They would anyway get through it in the best pos- 
sible way. 

The motion was carried unanimonsly. 

Moved by the CuHarrMAN, and seconded by Mr. S. L. Ryme_r, divi- 
dends were declared at the rate per annum of 14 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary shares, 7 per cent. on the ‘‘B’’ ordinary shares, and 6 per cent. 
on the preference shares, after paying which the sum to be carried 
forward will be £4296. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. Rymer, Mr. 
Corbet Woodall was returned to his seat at the Board ; and a subse- 
quent resolution, moved by Mr, Pittey, and seconded by Mr. GLEN, 
reappointed Mr. J. C. Benwell, F.C.A., as one of the Auditors of the 
Company. 

The CuairMan then proposed the increase of the Secretary’s re- 
muneration by £200 per annum. Heremarked upon the great growth 
of work that their progressive business had cast upon Mr. Cash and his 
staff, and pointed out that the remuneration paid to Mr. Cash included 
the use of office and staff. 

Mr. A. W. Oke seconded the motion, which was very cordially 
agreed to. 

Mr. Casu expressed his gratitude, and then gave some particulars as 
to the remarkable growth of the Company. Thegas sold had doubled 
during the past seven years ; having risen in that period from 313 million 
cubic feet to 664 millions, The number of consumers had also 
enormously advanced, due in part, of course, to the introduction of the 
prepayment system. The proportion of gas consumers to water con- 
sumers was still most excellent. In fact, they were in the extraordinary 
position that—whereas water was a necessity of life, and the Company 
were supplying practically every one of the houses in the district, and 
gas was an optional thing, and was in competition with electricity— 
their total number of water consumers at the end of last year was 
14,500 and their gas consumers 18,000. This was partly accounted 
for by the fact that they were not supplying Southbourne and Poole 
with water. But the policy of the Board had been in this direction, 
and therefore the two things had maintained the balance which they 
had occupied for a long time. 

Moved by Mr. BosHer, and seconded by Mr. Barrett, a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors and to the 
officers and their staffs. 

The CuHarrMAN, the ENGINEER, and the SEcrETARY responded. Mr. 
H. W. Woodall, referring to the interesting figures given by Mr. Cash, 
said the output having doubled during the last seven years, the 4 per 
cent. increase in the past half year was one with which, he thought, 
the proprietors might be content. The concern was getting a big one 
now ; and it therefore became more and more difficult to maintain the 
percentage rate of increase on the enlarged output. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


<> 





The Portrush Gas Company have placed an order with Messrs. 
Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for a steel tank, 45 ft. 
6 in. diameter and 18 ft. 6 in. deep, and a single-lift spiral-guided gas- 
holder, 42 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep, complete with foundations, 
The work is to be completed by the middle of May, to the satisfaction 
of Mr. W. C. Pinkney, the Company’s Engineer and Manager, 
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BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


A Satisfactory Report. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Friday, at 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Mr. ALFRED H. Baynes 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Drew, F.C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he thought his first words that day on behalf of his colleagues and 
himself must be to express deep regret at the sudden and lamented 
death of Mr. I. A. Crookenden, who had for several years been a 
Director of the Company. They all felt that he rendered signal service 
to the undertaking ; and he had no doubt whatever that the shareholders 
would join with the Board in giving expression to their respectful and 
most sincere sympathy with the bereaved family and relatives in this 
time of sore loss and trouble. The shareholders would probably have 
noticed from the report that the vacancy on the Board created by the 
death of Mr. Crookenden had been filled by the unanimous election of 
Mr. Frederick Lennard, who had for more than thirty years been 
Auditor of the Company. The Directors felt that they could look to 
Mr. Lennard for most valuable service; and they congratulated them- 
selves on having him as a colleague. Referring to the report, and deal- 
ing first with the gas undertaking, it was satisfactory to know that 
during the six months to Dec. 31 there was an increase in the gas made 
of 4,373,c00 cubic feet, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1905; and 4or tons more coal were carbonized. The gas sold was 
3,134,000 cubic feet more; while the average make of gas per ton of 
coal during the past half year was 10,873 cubic feet. Thecash received 
for residuals was £299 more—largely due, of course, to the increased 
price of coke. Of tar, there were 6342 gallons more made; the make 
per ton of coal being 114 gallons. Then 59 tons of sulphate were 
manufactured, giving nearly 20 cwt. per 100 tonsofcoal. The total 
cash receipts for gas during the past six months were £11,255; being 
an increase of £531. The net profit on the sale of gas and residuals 
was £4307, or £227 more. On the expenditure side there had been 
an increase of £1133, which was accounted for in the following way: 
Rates and taxes—which seemed to go up constantly—were £186 more; 
additional coal, £333; and £690 was accounted for by the insertion 
in full of the receipts from stoves and fittings on the credit side of 
the revenue, and the amount for repairs and depreciation entered on 
the debit side for the first time. There had been an increase in the 
number of slot-meters; the total in use at present being 1131. With 
regard to the Water Department, the receipts for the half year were 
£16,444, or an increase of {1084 on the corresponding period. The 
expenditure, however, showed an increase of £1978, which was mainly 
accounted for as follows: By an increase in rates and taxes amounting 
to £467 ; extra fuel used in pumping, £422 ; and increase in wages, £264. 
The total net profit on gas, residuals, fittings, and water-rates for the 
half year, after allowing for interest on loans and income-tax, and a 
sum of £9434 required to meet the payment of the dividends as recom- 
mended in the report, left a balance of £1807 to be added to the balance 
to be carried forward to the next account. During the past half year, 
1754 yards of gas-mains and 8496 yards of water-mains had been laid. 
The quantity of water supplied was 283,349,000 gallons—an increase of 
39,261,000 gallons. Perhaps they would remember that at the last half- 
yearly meeting he told them the Directors were engaged in making 
arrangements for securing an ample provision of water so as to meet 
the increasing demands of their large and rapidly growing district. 
He then said that they had resolved to sink a new well at Northaw; 
and this work was nowin progress. He was also glad to tell the share- 
holders that day that they had sunk a well at East Barnet for a depth 
of 240 feet; and this was giving a yield of a million gallons per 
24 hours. They were also constructing at Arkley a reservoir capable 
of holding 2 million gallons of water, in pursuance of the powers con- 
tained in their last Act ; and he thought, in looking at the position that 
day, they might well congratulate themselves on the condition of the 
Company. 

Dr. J. W. L. GLAIsHER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Dyer asked if anything was being done in the way of getting a 
reduction in the rates and taxes. At the South Metropolitan meeting 
a few days ago, Sir George Livesey said that 7 per cent. of the money 
paid for gas was absorbed in the rates and taxes. This was a very 
large item ; and he (Mr. Dyer) thought it was one that ought to be seen 
into. Gas and water companies should do their utmost to get it 
reduced. He found that in several places the charges for rates and 
taxes amounted to something like 144. per 1000 cubic feet; while in 
others the figure was 33d. Such a state of things as this, one could 
not understand. Surely there were some means of getting, a uniform 
charge. The pumping expenses were rather high, but he presumed 
this was in connection with the new well. On the whole, it was an 
excellent report; and he heartily congratulated the Board on the 

position of the Company. 

The motion was then carried; and on the proposition of the CHairR- 
MAN, seconded by Mr. ALFRED Lass, F.C.A., dividends were declared, 
less income-tax, for the half year, at the rates of 74 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” and “C” stocks, 63 per cent. on the “ B” stock, 
and 5} per cent. on the “ D” capital gas and water stocks. 

On the motion of Mr. A. F. Puituirs, seconded by Mr. Lass, the 
retiring Directors (Mr. Baynes and Dr. Glaisher) were re-elected; and 
on the proposition of Mr. J. E. PLummeEr, seconded by Mr. Dyer, the 
retiring Auditor (Mr. C, P. Crookenden) was also re-appointed. Pro- 
posed by Mr. PLummer, and seconded by Mr. SaMvuEL CuTLER, Mr. 
B. D. Holroyd was appointed Auditor in place of Mr. Lennard, who 
has vacated the position on his election to the Board. 

On the motion of Mr. CutLer, seconded by Mr. JAMES RANDALL, 
the Chairman and Directors were heartily thanked for their services ; 
and the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Manager, 
Secretary, and staff, which was acknowledged by Mr. T. H. MartTIN 
(the Engineer), Mr, E. W. Drew (the Secretary), and Mr. T. Wricut 
(the Cashier), 
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ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELECTRICITY COMPANY. 


Income-Tax Allowance in Respect of Depreciation—Prospects of the 
Electricity Project. 


The Ordinary General Mesting of this Company was held last 
Thursday, at the Company’s Offices, No. 50, Cannon Street, E.C.— 
Mr. JosEPH MANWARING in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Schultz) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CuarrMaN, in moving their adoption, said that, at the correspond- 
ing meeting last year, it was his duty to refer to a slight decrease— 
amounting to about a } million cubic feet—-in the output of gas for the 
half year. He was glad to say, however, as the Board anticipated, 
this was only a temporary decrease ; and while they were able to record 
an increase for the next half year, he was pleased to report that they 
were now able to point to an increase of nearly a million cubic feet, or 
to be exact 893,000 cubic feet (44 per cent.), over the corresponding 
period of 1905. Through this, notwithstanding the reduction of 3d. 
per 1009 cubic feet in the price of gas for lighting purposes, the receipts 
had increased by {99. Though this sum was small, is was very satis- 
factory, in view of the reduction in price. The residual products had 
also yielded a better result, which was partly assisted by the completion 
of the installation of a sulphate plant, just before the close of the year. 
The total revenue showed an increase of £228, while the expenditure had 
increased by only £17; leaving the net profit £2241, as against {2030 
for the corresponding half year. After deducting the interest on the 
debenture stock and temporary loans, there remained {£2000 actually 
earned ; while the balance at the credit of the profit and loss account 
was £2559. The Directors recommended the payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 54 per cent. per annum, and they had specified the sum of 
£178 tos. for setting aside towards the depreciation fund for the re- 
newal of plant. This sum was not anarbitrary figure, but represented 
one-half the annual amount now allowed by the Special Commissioners 
for income-tax in respect of wear and tear of plant and machinery. It 
would be remembered that the Secretary was instructed to lodge an 
appeal with the Inland Revenue authorities for obtaining this reduction; 
and he had been successful in establishing the rule that, in future, an 
allowance of 3 per cent. would be made on the present value of the 
plant and machinery in respect of such depreciation. The amount 
expended on capital account had been f{1050. The capital account 
was in debit by the amount of £946; and this, with the expenditure on 
gas-stoves and the necessary working capital, had caused an overdraft 
at the Bank of £1209. The Directors, therefore, proposed to shortly 
issue the remaining debenture stock under the Act of 1882. One 
satisfactory feature in the working results was that the unaccounted- 
for gas had amounted to only 5°37 per cent., while the quantity of gas 
sold had been 10,260 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. Considering 
the Company's large area, extending over nearly 50 miles of mains, 
this reflected great credit upon the care exercised by the Engineer (Mr. 
A. E. Brooks). The number of consumers at the end of 1905 was 
1107; whereas they now numbered 1197. The Directors, as promised 
at the last meeting, had given the matter of the erection of electrical 
plant their very careful consideration during the half year; and they had 
sought the advice of Mr. A. H. Dykes, of the firm of Messrs. Handcock 
and Dykes, of Westminster. Upon the instruction of the Directors, 
the Engineer and the Secretary had visited several electrical works 
where the conditions of the neighbourhood were similar to those at 
Ascot ; and the Directors had had before them approximate estimates 
from Mr. Dykes as to the cost of laying down the necessary plant, and 
the probability of the demand in the neighbourhood of Sunningdale 
and Sunninghill. The Camberley Electric Lighting Company gave 
notice of their intention to apply to the Board of Trade for power to 
supply electricity in the heart of the district authorized to the Ascot 
Gas Company. The Directors thereupon instructed their Parliamentary 
Agents, Messrs. Lees and Butterworth, to oppose the application ; and 
he (the Chairman) was pleased to say that, for the present session, the 
application had been dropped. If, therefore, the Ascot Company pro- 
ceeded to exercise their powers under the Act they obtained last session, 
it was possible the application would not be repeated. When the 
Directors were in possession of the tenders for the various portions of 
the plant, it would, of course, be necessary to take steps to raise the 
capital to provide for this part of the Company’s operations. The 
shareholders might, however, be quite assured that the intention of the 
Directors was to exercise the strictest economy in relation to this 
matter, as they were satisfied that, with the judicious expenditure of 
capital, this part of the Company's revenue would in a very short time 
prove remunerative. He thought the shareholders would agree with 
him that the accounts disclosed a very satisfactory state of affairs, and 
that the prospects for the future were very hopeful. 

Mr. H. W. Smirtu, in seconding the motion, said the balance-sheet 
was very satisfactory; and the working was good. Although but little 
more coal had been used, more gas had been made by 893,000 cubic 
feet. He advised caution in entering into the electricity undertaking. 
He preferred his fairly certain dividend of 54 per cent. from gas. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER also congratulated the Directors upon the 
accounts. He noticed, however, rates and taxes showed an increase 
of about 80 per cent., and asked whether this arose from increased 
assessments. 

From replies to questions, it was gathered that the present coal con- 
tract runs to the end of June, and that the cost of coal delivered on to 
the works is now about £1 per ton. As to the increase in the rates, it 
was explained that the assessment was formerly low; and on the re- 
assessment, the Company’s valuation was about trebled. On appeal, 
however, it was reduced to about double the former figure. It was pro- 
posed to generate electricity by suction gas; but nothing beyond the 
preliminary work for a scheme would be undertaken without consulting 
the proprietors. 

Mr. Dykes, invited by the Chairman, spoke of the advantages of the 
administration and control of gas and electricity undertakings being 
under one Board and officers; of the savings to be effected in this 
manner; and of the safety to capital that the absence of competition 





gave to those who invested their money. The fact that there were 
many houses in the district already wired showed that a demand for 
electricity existed. By using suction-gas plant for generation, a market 
was created for the gas-works coke; and they would have their own 
gas asa stand-by. He considered that the Company were in a strong 
position in this matter. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

A resolution was passed declaring a dividend at the rate of 54 per 
cent. per annum, setting aside £178 10s. for renewals, and carrying 
forward the balance of £730. Succeeding this, Messrs. I’. Bridges and 
Henry Woodall were re-elected to their seats at the Board; and the 
Auditors (Mr. T. A. Welton and Dr. Strong) were re-appointed. 

Mr. H. Woopatt, in acknowledging his re-election, said he was 
sure it would be to the advantage of both consumers of gas and 
electricity that both sources should be in the hands of one Company 
than in the hands of two, which would call for the expenditure of far 
more capital. If electric lighting were well established, it must re- 
dound to the profit of the shareholders ia the existing Company ; and 
it gave a certain amount of security to gas shareholders that they 
would not otherwise have. They had until next August twelve months 
in which to move; and he did not therefore think the Directors would 
have resorted to anything in the way of capital expenditure until they 
met the shareholders again. 

The usual votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and Direc- 
tors, and to the officers; and the proceedings then terminated. 


PROVINCIAL GAS COMPANIES. 





Increased Profit at Barnstaple. 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the Barnstaple Gas Company, 
Mr. C. E. R. Chanter said the revenue for the year 1906 was £9467, 
which was an increase of {619 over that for 1925. This was almost 
entirely attributable to private lighting, which in 1905 brought in 
£6342 and in 1906 £6711, or £369 more. Another satisfactory in- 
crease was one of {229 in the revenue from coke. The expendi- 
ture for the year was £7115, compared with £6807 in 1905; and the 
balance carried to the profit and loss account was £2352, against 
£2040. This increase was especially gratifying, in view of the fact 
that the expenditure on repairs had been very large. Gas com- 
panies had to face a rise in the price of coal. Fortunately for the 
shareholders in the Company, the Directors had made their contracts 
forward to a large extent; and only a few days before the rise took 
place, at the suggestion of their Manager, they purchased an additional 
1090 tons. At present they had coal bought forward at the price 
before the rise to the extent of nearly 3000 tons. Mr. Chanter went on 
to show that, in spite of the opposition of the municipal electricity 
undertaking, the business of the Company had increased largely. Since 
1898 the revenue had grown from £7513 to £9467 ; while the number of 
consumers had increased from 981 to 1703, and of cooking-stoves on hire 
from 203 to 786. The price of gas had been reduced from 3s. 94. to 
3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He also referred to the public lighting. 
In 1902—the last year in which gas only was used—the cost of lighting 
the town was £759; whereas last year, when it was lighted by gas and 
electricity, the cost was {2c91, of which only £302 was paid to the Gas 
Company. He wished the Corporation would put incandescent burners 
in the lamps still lighted by gas. If this were done, he was satisfied 
that a comparison of the light produced by incandescent burners with 
the ordinary incandescent electric light would be of very great benefit 
to the ratepayers at large, and also tothe Company. The report was 
adopted and the usual dividend declared. 


Ten Years’ Progress at Bromsgrove. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Bromsgrove Gas Company, 
the Chairman (Mr. John Green), in moving the adoption of the report, 
congratulated the shareholders on the result of the past year’s work- 
ing, which had produced a profit of £2122. He remarked that one 
of the most satisfactory and reassuring features in connection with the 
undertaking was the steady and continuous increase in the demand for 
gas. This could be best shown by a comparison; and though com- 
parisons were said to be odious, he thought in this case it would be 
agreeable. In the year 1896, the quantity of gas made by the Com- 
pany was 23 millions; whereas last year it exceeded 50 millions. Ten 
years ago they had not a prepayment meter or stove in use; at the 
present time they had 607 of the former and 447 of the latter. In addi- 
tion to this, there had been a steady augmentation in the number of 
ordinary consumers; and they were still increasing. It was a very 
gratifying thing to the Directors to find that the use of the incandes- 
cent burner and mantle was gradually displacing the old and unsatis- 
factory flat-flame burner. They were quite aware that the improved 
burner tended to diminish the consumption of gas, and consequently 
to lessen the bills ; but they were perfectly satisfied with this position, 
and were looking to increase their output by adding to the consumers, 
and also by the development of the uses to which gas was adaptable, 
such as heating and cooking. He need only add that the Company 
were still progressing, and they hoped to go on, he would not say 
rapidly, but steadily. The report was adopted, and a dividend was 
declared on the original shares of £5 10s. percent. (making £8 ros. per 
cent. for the year), and on the “ B” shares of £3 17s. per cent. (making 
£5 19s. per cent. for the year), free of income-tax. In the course of 
the subsequent proceedings, gratification was expressed at the reduc- 
tion which had been made in the price of gas; and the thanks of the 
meeting were given to the Secretary (Mr. T. Roper) and the Manager 
(Mr. A. Bird), for the conscientious discharge of their duties. 


Increased Consumption in Chester. 

In the report presented by the Directors of the Chester Gas Com- 
pany at the half-yearly meeting on Monday last week, they stated that 
the quantity of gas sold in the six months ending Dec. 31 last showed 
a substantial increase; and the demand for gas cookers, fires, and 
other apparatus had been very satisfactory. Considerable expenditure 
had been incurred on the works in the repair of plant and in rectifying 
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the Company’s boundaries in accordance with agreements with the 
Corporation. There was a reduction in the revenue from residuals, 
owing to the markets being lower throughout the halfyear. After pro- 
viding for interest on loan capital and dividend on preference stock, 
there remained a balance to the credit of the profit and loss account of 
£4144, out of which the Directors recommended payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary stock at the statutory rate of 2} per cent. in respect of 
the half year. In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. J. G. Frost, 
who presided in the absence of the Chairman (Mr. John Gamon) 
through illness, said it was satisfactory to record that there was an in- 
crease of £529 in the sales of gas; but there was a drop in the receipts 
for residuals of £203, and the net increase on the revenue receipts was 
£324. The extra expenditure was £238. There was left for profit 
£5591, which was £86 more thanin the December half of 1905, and was 
more than sufficient to meet the dividend and interest. The demand 
for gas showed a steady increase throughout the year; and the total 
quantity sold had been 223 million cubic feet, against 215 million cubic 
feet in 1905, which was a record year. The total funds in reserve and 
for carrying forward amounted to £13,539. The report was adopted 
and the dividend declared. 


Good Results at Ipswich. 


The report submitted at the recent annual meeting of the Ipswich 
Gas Company stated that the balance of profit and loss for the year 
ended Dec. 31 (after payment of the interim dividend) was £10,603. 
The Directors recommended the payment of further dividends at the 
full statutory rates on the various stocks, This would leave a balance 
of £4588 to be carried forward. In presenting the report and balance- 
sheet, the Chairman (Mr. D. Ford Goddard, M.P.) said the year that 
they had gone through had been a very prosperous one for the Com- 
pany, in spite of the keen competition of electric light carried on by 
the Municipal Authority, with the bottomless purse of the ratepayers 
behind it. Notwithstanding this, more gas had been sold last year 
than had ever been sold before in Ipswich. The total number of con- 
sumers on their books had now reached 13,595, which was an increase 
of 891 during the year. They had on hire 5143 cooking-stoves, which 
had become a very important branch of the business. There were at 
the present time 165 gas-engines in the town using the Company’s gas, 
without mentioning the enormous number of gas-fires, which almost 
every user of gas found a comfortable and cheap addition to the house- 
hold requirements. The result of all this had been that they had sold 
during the past year 409,561,000 cubic feet of gas. He was pleased to 
say that they were now feeling the full benefit of the mechanical retort- 
house appliances which were adopted some years ago; while the un- 
accounted-for gas had reached a lower amount than had ever before 
been recorded in the history of the Company. They had looked the 
problem fairly in the face; and he did not think they would have to in- 
crease the price of gas in order to meet the greater cost of coal. As to 
the revenue account, private and public rentals showed an increase 
of £1629. Residuals were less, because the amount of coal used had 
been less ; but they had used instead of 8698 tons of coal, 877 tons of 
oil to enrich the gas which they made. Purification had cost £300 
less ; but this did not mean that there was less purification. The fact 
was there had been less gas from the coal to purify. They had, asa 
matter of fact, received a large number of complaints about the smell 
of the gas; but as a general thing they had been able, on investigation, 
to trace the complaints to defective burners. The smell was in no 
sense due to want of purification. In consequence of the Special Act 
they had obtained, they were not now under any statutory obligation in 
regard to the sulphur compounds in their gas; but they had striven, 
and had succeeded in maintaining just the same quality as regarded 
purity as when there was a severe penalty attached. He said this 
publicly, because everybody thought that, in consequence of the Act, 
something was done to render the gas less wholesome, which was not 
a fact. He was glad to say that the wages bill had been reduced by 
£1000 in the retort-house. This was entirely due to the circumstance 
that there were less men employed. They had renewed the contract 
with the Corporation for the public lighting for another two years. It 
was with regret that the Directors had to inform the shareholders that, 
owing to what they considered the unfair action of the Overseers in 
raising the assessment of the undertaking to an unreasonable figure, 
they felt obliged, after having applied in vain to the Assessment Com- 
mittee for relief, to appeal to the Recorder at Quarter Sessions. The 
Recorder’s decision was in favour of the Company; but against this 
the Guardians had decided to appeal. It behoved him to be careful 
what he said, as he did not want to prejudicethe result; but the Board 
looked forward to the result with every confidence. The net result of 
the accounts was that they carried £13,142 to the profit and loss 
account, as against £12,555 last year. He was very glad to be ableto 
make such a report to the shareholders. The report was adopted and 
the dividends declared; and the proceedings closed with votes of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Engineer (Mr. J. T. Jolliffe) and staff. 


A Small but Progressive Company. 


Though the operations of the Leominster Gas and Coke Company 
are not of great magnitude, the Directors were able, at the annual 
meeting last Saturday, to recommend the payment of dividends at the 
usual maximum rates. The Company sold rather more than 22 million 
cubic feet of gas last year for ordinary consumption ; being an increase 
of about 207,009 cubic feet. In the course of the past few years, a 
large amount has been spent in putting the works, as far as possible, 
into a complete condition. But now that there is no necessity for 
further outlay, beyond that entailed by ordinary repairs and renewals, 
there is a prospect, unless coal advances, of a reduction in the price of 
gas from the present figure of 3s. 4d. per 1coo cubic feet. The 
Manager (Mr. C. Eastment) has well-equipped works, and he may be 
relied upon to carry them on as economically as is practicable. 


The Coal Question at Newmarket. 

Mr. R. Stephenson, J.P., when presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Newmarket Gas Company on Monday of last week, said that 
though the receipts from the sale of gas had diminished by £254 dur- 
ing the year, the profits had increased by £188. Coal had cost less, 
and the expenses of maintenance had been reduced. The present coal 











contract would not expire till next autumn; and after that the cost of 
coal might be substantially greater. Next year they would, too, have 
to renew four benches of retorts at a cost of about £300. Though he 
had always been, and still was, a Free Trader, he was entirely in 
agreement with the remarks recently made by Sir George Livesey. 
Every industry in the country was absolutely dependent upon a 
regular and constant supply of coal; and it was a grave mistake to 
take off the export duty. The foreign demand was very fluctuating, 
and practically upset every trade, with the result that the damage done 
to British industries was greater than any benefit coal owners and 
miners derived from an increase in the price of coal. The report, which 
was adopted, stated that the net balance of profit earned during the 
year to Dec. 31 was £4296, and a balance of £1588 had been brought 
forward from the previous year. Debenture interest amounted to 
£162. It was recommended thata dividend of 64 per cent. be declared, 
and that the balance, amounting to £2017, be carried forward. 


— 


PROPOSED FEDERATION OF POTTERIES TOWNS. 





An inquiry has lately been held at Stoke-upon-Trent, by Major C. E. 
Norton, R.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, into 


an application by the Town Councils of Stoke and Longton fora federa- 
tion of these boroughs and the urban district of Fenton into a county 
borough. Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., and Mr. B. C. Brough 
appeared for the Joint Committee of the two Town Councils; and Mr. 
J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., and Mr. Hutchinson represented the Fenton 
Urban District Council, who opposed the scheme, in company with 
the County Council and a number of manufacturers, tradesmen, and 
property-owners of Longton, for whom Mr. Vesey Knox appeared. The 
Staffordshire County Council were concerned in the project; and their 
interests were looked after by Mr. W. J. Disturnal. Arrangements had 
be2n made for evidence on behalf of the applicants to be given by 
Alderman Geen, who was to deal with financial matters; by Mr. 
Corbet Woodall, who was to take up questions of gas supply and 
management; and by Mr. G. R. Strachan, whose special experience on 
sewage treatment was considered to be valuable. For the opposition, 
Mr. W. Cash (of Messrs. Cash, Stone and Co.), Mr. Charles Hunt, 
Mr. J. W. Wilcox (one of the Consulting Engineers for the Birmingham 
sewage scheme), and Mr. Alexander Scrivener were to give evidence 
in their particular departments. 

The inquiry was opened by Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, who explained the 
object of the application, gave a history of the federation movements in 
the Potteries towns, and generally outlined the scheme for which the 
applicants were seeking authority. He argued that the three towns 
together really comprised one district ; that there was a great com- 
munity of interest between all the areas; and that unification would 
tend to economy and greater efficiency in municipal administration. He 
contended that work was now being done by each town individually, 
in matters like sewage disposal, gas and electricity production, &c., 
which it would serve the common interest better to have in the hands 
of one authority. He concluded by stating*that the proposal was that 
for a period of (say) five years (though they did not tie themselves to 
this period, because if it was too long or too short the matter was one 
for discussion), there should be five rating areas, three in Longton, as 
now, and two others, Fenton and Stoke; and that each of theseshould 
bear its own particular expenses, and should contribute only to a 
common fund for the purpose of common expenditure. He said hedid 
not propose to go into the details; but Alderman Geen would lay the 
matter before the Inspector, and any criticisms he would be only too 
willing to discuss, as the one object the memorialists had in view was 
to try, if possible, to be fair, not only to themselves, but to others. 

The first witness called was the Town Clerk of Stoke (Mr. J. Blow 
Ashwell), who was followed by his colleague at Longton (Mr. G. C. 
Kent), who was under examination when the inquiry was adjourned for 
the day. The next morning was occupied with evidence by the 
Borough Surveyor of Longton (Mr. J. W. Wardle) and the Medical 
Officers for the two memorializing towns (Drs. Dawes and Petgrave 
Johnson). Alderman Geen, who was subjected to a long examination 
on the financial aspect of the question, put in a statement he had pre- 
pared which furnished the following particulars in regard to the three 
towns proposed to be federated :— 


Stoke. Fenton, Longton. 
Estimated population, 

March 31, 1906 . 33,500 24,300 36,9Cc0 
Areainacres ... . 1881 on 1952. ss 1947 
Rateable value . . £119,955 £91,601 £122,741 
Loan liabilities » £191,943 £103,387 $315,210 
Current rates 8s. 5d. qs. 4d. .. 8s. 7d. (aver.) 


In the afternoon of the second day of the inquiry, Mr. Corbet 
Woodall was examined by Mr. Honoratus Lloyd. He said he had for 
some years been intimately acquainted with the district, all the three 
gas-works in which were well managed ; but he thought amalgamation 
would result in more economical production of gas. In this particular 
case, the controlling staff was multiplied by three; and he did not 
think that, after the amalgamation, the staff would be any larger than 
the present for one section of the works. Then the capital invested in 
he three undertakings was also greater than would be needed in one 
doing the work of the three. In regard to the distribution, each could 
help the other, because the extremities of one wculd come into the 
neighbourhocd of the main supply of another; and generally the 
expenditure, both on capital and on working, would be smaller. 
Asked how, supposing the proposed union were carried out, and the 
three undertakings came under one ownership, he would advise, from 
an economical point of view, that the manufacture and distribution of 
gas should be carried on in the future, the witness said the three works 
were in good condition, and it would be an expensive thing to discon- 
tinue them, though this would be the ultimate effect of it. Two works 
were capable of providing gas for the whole district. Stoke and Long- 
ton could do it; and so, with a little extension, could Longton and 
Fenton. But what would take place at once would be that in the 
summer time one of the works could do the whole supply, and the other 
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two could be shut down, and all costs attending them suspended. It 
the three works had to be operated in the winter, as would be the case 
after a year or two, two would be worked to give a regular output, and 
the fluctuations of supply would be taken up by the third, As an illus- 
tration, witness said the British Gaslight Company, who supplied 
Hanley and Tunstall, had works at Etruria and near Tunstall. Last 
year, a communication main was laid down between the two works, with 
the result that for about ten months the Tunstall works would be thrown 
out of action. The result was that upon the gas made at Tunstall 
there was a saving of 2s. per ton of coal used. Reverting to the sub: 
ject of the inquiry, witness said the actual quantity of gas sent out 
on the day of maximum output in 1906 was: In Stoke, 663,000 cubic 
feet; in Longton, 822,000 cubic feet; and in Fenton, 458,000 cubic 
feet. Dealing with the productive capacity of the three works, witness 
stated that those at Stoke were capable of making 900,009 cubic feet ; 
the Longton works, 1,500,000 feet if they used to its full extent the 
water-gas plant) ; and the Fenton works, 730,000 feet. So there was 
a margin from the maximum demand in the case of Stoke of 25 per 
cent., Longton of 75 per cent., and in that of Fenton of 55 per cent. 
On the question of gasholders, Fenton had a margin of 90 percent. If 
amalgamation were to take place, he would expect the federated 
borough to be able to make its contracts with regard to coal and 
materials, and also to get rid of its residuals, on more favourable terms 
than the present. The joining up of the mains of the three systems 
would tend to simplify the distribution of gas. He understood that 
the prices of gas now in the three towns, allowing for discounts, were : 
2s. rod. in Stoke, 2s. 11d. and a fraction in Longton, and 2s. od. in 
Fenton. The price charged for public lighting in Stoke was 2s. 7d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; in Fenton he believed no charge was made; and 
in Longton it was, he thought, 2s. 8d. Stoke and Longton had electric 
light undertakings, and the linking up of these would also, he con- 
sidered, be advantageous and economical. This was a very strong 
point at the present moment. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Fitzgerald, witness’s attention was 
called to the fact that no charge was made for gas used for public 
lighting at Fenton, and that the charge there was lower than in the 
other towns. It was pointed out that in April last year the price was 
reduced to 2s. 94., and from the 31st of next month it was to be 
brought down to 2s.61. Witness agreed that this figure was a fair 
one; but he added that there would be no difficulty in Stoke reducing 
its price. Asked if it would not be foolish, where there was careful 
management and a low price, to change the existing conditions in the 
hope of getting a reduction, witness said there was no reason why they 
should not do better. He thought all three towns would be benefited 
by amalgamation. Counsel reminded the witness that last year he 
advocated the setting up of independent works by the small district 
of Wolstanton, instead of taking their supply of gas from Burslem and 
Newcastle at a low price; and he said his reason for so doing was that 
Wolstanton would be able to supply gas at as low a price as they were 
paying. ‘‘ Why then,” asked Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘‘could not the small 
district of Fenton do as well?” Witness replied that he was not 
making the slightest reflection upon Fenton; he had already acknow- 
ledged that it was doing very well. But he said that an amalgamated 
concern would do better than separate works. 

After a number of other witnesses had been called, the case for 

Fenton was opened ca the thirdday. It wasargued by Mr. Fitzgerald 
that Fenton was an old-established and well-governed urban com- 
munity; that its debt was lower in proportion than that of the other 
towns; that its rates were also much lighter; that it was well equipped 
with municipal undertakings ; that when a ratepayers’ poll was taken, 
the electors, by an overwhelming majority, rejected the federation pro- 
posal ; and that from no point of view was there any need to destroy 
the existing form of local government. 
- Called in support of the opponents’ case, Mr. William Cash gave 
minute details as to the finances of the town, and informed the 
Inspector that for the last four or five years more money had been 
raised than was required for current expenditure, with a view to 
eventually applying the accumulated surplus to the reduction of the 
sewage-disposal or destructor debts. Addressing himself to the figures 
given by Alderman Geen earlier in the day, the witness gave his own 
estimate of the expenditure required to bring the town up to the level 
of the neighbouring boroughs. 

Mr. Charles Hunt’s evidence, briefly stated, was to the effect that 
though concentration was a good thing in theory, local circumstances 
must be looked to; and having regard to the fact that the three exist- 
ing gas-works were well and economically managed, he argued that no 
saving would be effected by amalgamation. 

Other witnesses having been called in opposition to the scheme, Mr. 
Honoratus Lloyd summed up the case for the memorialists; and the 
inquiry, which had occupied four days, concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Inspector, 


-— 


PROPOSED SALE OF THE BATH ELECTRICITY WORKS. 





At Bath, general satisfaction appears to reign at the prospect of the 
Corporation having an opportunity of divesting themselves of the 
electricity undertaking, which has been, since the Corporation pur- 
chased it, a kind of millstone round the necks of the ratepayers. A 
Sub-Comm.tiee of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Cor- 
poration (whose appointment was chronicled in the ‘‘ JournaL” for 
Nov. 20, D. 551) have recently been engaged in considering the offer 
of the Somerset and District Electric Power Company to buy the 
works, on the basis of the return to the Corporation of the capital cost, 
together with a bonus of £20,000. The capital cost of the undertaking 
amounts to £162,697. 

When the Sub-Committee started their inquiries into the matter, they 
took the prudent course of consulting with the Board of Trade, with 
the result that, in the course of correspondence, the Board intimated 
that they could not allow the Corporation to contract their successors 
out of the benefit rights conferred by section 2 of the Act of 1888. 
Beyond this, the Board hinted that, even in the event of a transfer 
being made, they would require to be furnished with good reasons 





before departing from their practice not to allow any sum to be re- 
ceived in excess of the amount actually expended. This created a 
little difficulty between the negotiators. But they put their heads 
together ; and it was then proposed to make the suggested bonus con- 
tingent upon the Company being able to obtain, with the aid of the 
Corporation, statutory powers for over-riding the Act of 1888, so as to 
assure the undertaking to them in perpetuity. 

Having come to this understanding, the heads of a provisional agree- 
ment were arranged. By this, the Company agree to pay the actual 
capital cost of the undertaking, together with a sum of £2000 expenses 
incurred by the Corporation in obtaining the Bath Electric Lighting 
Order, with a bonus, in cash, of £10,000. The assets are not to in- 
clude the sinking fund of £28,316, nor the sum of about £1076 stand- 
ing to the credit of the reserve fund. If the Board of Trade persist in 
their refusal to consent to the transfer, the Company and Corporation 
will then, in the next session of Parliament, appear as joint promoters 
of a Bill (at the expense of the Company) to confirm the agreement 
outlined above. By further clauses in the agreement, it is arranged 
that, on the undertaking becoming vested in the Company in perpetuity, 
the Company will, at the option of the Corporation, pay either a 
further bonus of £10,000 in cash (making in that case a total bonus of 
£20,009), or supply the Corporation annually in perpetuity with £450 
worth of electricity for the purpose of lighting the public buildings at 
current prices. The Corporation are also given the option of applying 
this arrangement to the first bonus of £10,000. 

Among other conditions that it is intended shall accrue from this 
scheme of transfer are these : The Company are to reduce the price of 
public lighting as from April 1, 1908, by 4d. per unit, which would 
represent a saving on the present public lighting account of about £880 
perannum. Then, again, when the Company have paid a dividend of 
4 per cent. on the ordinary share capital, the price of electricity for 
public lighting is to be reduced by a further 4d. per unit; and all the 
surplus profits after paying 4 per cent. are to be devoted to reducing 
the cost of private lighting till this has been lowered from 5d. to 4d. 
per unit. The Corporation also are to be bound to take electricity on 
the present scale from the Company for street lighting for seven years ; 
but at the expiration of this period, the Corporation will be free to light 
the streets and public buildings with gas, should they so desire. 

The Sub-Committee further looked well into the possibilities of the 
future, in the event of the retention of the undertaking in the hands of 
the Corporation; but they made no recommendation to the Electricity 
Committee regarding transfer or otherwise. However, the Electricity 
Committee, on considering the report of the Sub-Committee, decided 
unanimously to recommend the Corporation to enter into an agreement 
for the sale of the undertaking ; and the decision has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the ratepayers. 


——_> 


PUBLIC LIGHTING OF LIVERPOOL. 





Annual Report of the Superintendent. 

The report for the past year of Mr. A. G. Smith, the Superinten- 
dent of Street Lighting, Gas Examiner, and Official Inspector of 
Meters to the Corporation of Liverpool, which has lately been issued, 
contains some interesting particulars in regard to the gas supply of 
the city. 

The city is at present lighted by 18,783 lamps, 13,056 of them being 
in the old city and 5727 in the suburbs. They are distributed over 


451 miles. The following table shows the number of burners used 
in the lighting of streets, courts, and passages :— 

















Streets. | Courts. Passages, 
District. : ss = = 
Foal P onceonal | Electric. Pies. i. —.. 
ea Gity . 3 65 5] 6239 9,207 | 210 | 833 2342 | 20 
Suburbs nels 33 4.728 10 es 941 I 
Totals . | 272 13,935 | 220 | 833 3283 | ai 








The following figures compare the present lighting ()) with that of 
1905 (a) :— 

















Mileage of Price of Gas | Total No, Total Total 
Streets per of Illuminating Power. Maintenance 
Lighted. | rocoCubicFeet.| Lamys. Candles. Charges. 

a | | Before | After 
| Midnight. | Midnight. 
(a) 445 + ot | 18,589 1,100,792 | 626,068 | £47,665 
(0) 4514 | 2 3°0 | 18,783 | I, 111,932 635,260 | 46,630 





The work of fixing incandescent in lieu of flat-flame gas-burners in the 
public-lamps was very light last year—only 10 lamps having been so 
treated ; but the lighting of 34 miles of new streets was carried out 
by the erection of 105 single incandescent gas-lamps. The lighting of 
24 miles of road was re-arranged during the year, involving the erection 
of x double and 30 single incandescent lamps, and the removal of 
27 existing lamps to new positions ; while 92 lamps were shifted owing 
to the widening of roadways and sidewalks, alterations to property, and 
other causes. On the 12th of March, the Committee took over the 
lighting, &c., of the lamps in Hartley’s Village and on the Liverpool 
Land Company’s Estate; and they were immediately superseded by 
those of the incandescent type. The lighting arrangements in Faza- 
kerley are now as follows: Length of streets lighted by incandescent 
electric lamps, 0*5 mile; do. by incandescent gas-lamps, 1°75 miles ; 
number of lamps (10 electric, 36 gas), 46; average distance between the 
lamps, 74 yards. By arrangement with the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
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Board, the lighting of the Floating Roadway Pier Head has been im- 
proved. In lieu of the 26 flat-flame globular lamps, 8 high-power 
lamps of the Scott-Snell type have been fixed, 3 only of which are 
chargeable to the Corporation ; and the work of maintenance is carried 
out by the Dock Board. Of the 451} miles of road lighted at the close 
of last year, 4364 miles were by incandescent gas, 9? miles (principally 
back streets) by flat-flame burners, and the remaining 5 miles by elec- 
tricity. The average distance between the lamps is 50 yards in the old 
city and 68 yards in the suburbs. 

Early in the year the Committee decided to experiment with the 
non-lighting of the public-lamps during one week in midsummer, as it 
was felt that the period of lamplight wasso short that no inconvenience 
to traffic would be experienced if such a course were adopted ; while it 
would at the same time permit of the lighters taking the week's holiday 
granted by the Council. For this purpose it was decided that the 
extra day’s money which was previously paid to the lighters each 
month should be retained by the Committee, and paid in a lump sum 
for the week in which the holiday was taken. Accordingly, on the 
23rd of June the holidays commenced, and the lamps, except those on 
the tram poles, were not lighted ; but, owing to the weather being of an 
unfavourable character for the experiment, and there being numerous 
complaints from the police, the Press, and the public, the experiment 
was not continued beyond the 25th of June. The question of the holi- 
days of the lighters was raised at a subsequent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, anda resolution was passed rescinding the new resolution re- 
garding the week’s holiday and pay, and reverting to the former system 
of an extra day’s pay per month. On the 26th of July, however, the 
matter was again considered by the Committee, and it was agreed that 
in future one week's holiday per annum, with pay, be granted to each 
of the lighters, but that the holiday should be granted to only one man 
at a time in each section, and that the work of the absentee should be 
performed by the lamplighters on duty in his section. This arrange- 
ment will come into force next summer. 

The work of lamplighting is carried out by 14 foremen and 183 
lighters ; the average number of lamps dealt with by each lighter being 
111 in the city and 90 in the suburbs. From the 15th of May to the 
31st of July in the city, and from the 1st of May to the 15th of August 
in the suburbs, the lamps are lighted at the lower rate only ; the mid- 
night visits for reduction not being made. In lieu of this, each lighter 
is employed for five days on lamp painting; and by this means one- 
third of the lamps and columns in the city are annua!ly overhauled 
and painted. The entire maintenance of the columns, brackets, lamps, 
and fittings is undertaken by the Gas and Lighting Department, and the 
following (among other) work was carried out by 70 mechanics, &c. ; 
the figures for 1905 being given for comparison :— 


1905. 1906, 
On district— 
Columnsfixed . . . 5s % « « « 177 oe 140 
= EE ee a 165 oe 118 
Lamps repaired... . -»- + « + 5,156 oe 5,031 
- reglazed ; 15,887 18,6384 
* CS a a err me e oe 1,115 
Visits paid by trimmers to incandescent 
Gas-lamps) 4. 6 «© « «© «+3 «© » 293,992 ee 284,482 
In workshop— 
Lampe repaited . «6 8 6 se 1267 a 3,391 
jf Ss what's cg ee i =e Sage a 2,912 
9 manufactured ... «© ». « +» 37 ae 25 


In stores— 
Incandescent gas-burners cleaned, re- 
paired and adjusted, &c.. . 


ae 4,610 oi 4,788 
New incandescent gas-burners adjusted 


only . oe 8 he ere ae Ea 1,543 ee 2,134 
Incandescent gas- burner chimneys 

CAMUEN s « 2 «+. « *- 5 % . 231,567 +. 238,688 
Regulators cleaned, adjusted, &c. 12,867 a 15,687 
New regulators adjusted only. . . . 1,615 ae 5,875 


During the past year there were 228 accidents to street-lamps, and in 
135 cases the police were able to ascertain the names and addresses 
of the owners of the vehicles causing the damage, and accounts to the 
value of £125 13s. 5d. have been rendered. 

On the subject of gas-meter testing, the Superintendent expresses 
his pleasure at being able to report that this department of his work 
was self-supporting last year. The expenditure amounted to £437, 
while the fees reached a total of £446 7s. od., against £383 13s. 6d. in 
1905, which was a record year ; while the average for the last ten years 
amounts to only £270 4s.6d. The following figures will show the 
extent of the year’s work :— , 

as 


Company's. Sundry. Prepayment, 
Meters certified . . . . 8965 ee 406 oe 924 
-" rejected . . + » 20 ‘e 291 ee 245 





9085 ee 697 ee 1169 


The grand total is 10,951, compared with 9591 in 1905. 

The work of testing for illuminating and calorific power, purity, and 
pressure the gas supplied by the Gas Company was carried out con- 
tinuously during the past year. In addition to the ordinary tests, the 
Committee sanctioned one for the presence of carbon monoxide, as 
indicating the extent of the admixture of carburetted water gas. The 
statutory illuminating power of the gas is 20 candles when measured 
by a batswing burner, consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour; the 
burner in use being a No. 7 steatite batswing, approved by the Metro- 
politan Gas Referees. The gas is tested daily at the office; and, by 
arrangement with the Gas Company, the Examiner is empowered to 
test also by the portable photometer in any part of the city without 
notice. The results of the tests are as follows: Average illuminating 
value at office, 20°63 candles; in district, 20°46 candles. The gas is 
tested daily in the office for its calorific value by means of a Simmance- 
Abady calorimeter. Altogether 267 tests were made, showing an 
average of 78815 B.Th.U per cubic foot gross, against 713°72 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot last year. The Superintendent says this may be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The average of 27 tests for carbon monoxide 
was 12°37 per cent.; indicating an admixture of 26°54 per cent. of 





carburetted water gas. The purity tests were satisfactory, and those 
made for pressure showed evidence of equable distribution. 

On the subject of carburetted water gas, the Superintendent reports 
that, acting on the instructions of the Committee, he obtained, through 
Dr. Brislee, of the Liverpool University, 30 tests of the gas supplied 
throughout the city ; from which it was ascertained that, in the south 
end chiefly, the gas contained an excessive admixture of carburetted 
water gas. Upon this report the Health Committee appointed a depu- 
tation to wait on the Board of Trade for the purpose of urging legisla- 
tion with a view to the adoption of the Departmental Committee’s 
recommendation, especially with regard to the maximum amount of 
carbon monoxide; and the Lighting Committee were invited to join. 
The Local Government Board were subsequently approached to receive 
the deputation, which, however, they declined to do; stating that no 
useful purpose could be served by such an interview. 

The Superintendent reminds the Committee that at certain periods 
of the year great difficulty is experienced in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of gas to the street-lamps, owing to the deposition of naphtha- 
lene, which frequently has the effect of extinguishing the lamps, or 
reducing the supply to such an extent that the light obtained is useless 
for illumination. During the past year the Department received 9514 
reports of such failures, against 8082 in the previous year. Nearly the 
whole of these stoppages were in the lamp-fittings, and were therefore 
attended to by the Corporation’s own fitters; the remainder being 
dealt with by the Gas Company, as the obstructions were in their 
service-pipes. The Superintendent forwards each month to the Com- 
pany a statement showing the number of failures; and he is assured 
by their Engineer (Mr. Edward Allen) that all possible steps have been 
taken to minimize the trouble, which is one that affects every gas 
undertaking. 

At the close of the year, the Superintendent devised a new type of 
lamp for street incandescent gas lighting, which it is expected will 
reduce the maintenance charges. It is storm-proof, and as the lamp- 
cock is placed inside the lamp, it is confidently hoped that the trouble- 
some naphthalene deposits will be reduced toa minimum. The Com- 
mittee agreed to pay the fees in connection with patenting this lamp, 
on the understanding that the Superintendent would allow the Cor- 
poration the unrestricted use of it for all time in Liverpool. [An 
illustration of the lamp will be found on p. 543.] 

The total charges in connection with the public lighting of the city 
and the supervision of the gas supply for the year amounted to £50,275, 
and a revenue of £3190 was derived from work, charged to other 
departments and bodies, which includes a large portion of the gas- 
fitting work of the Corporation; making a net expenditure of £47,085, 
against £48,566 in 1905. 


INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING IN SCHOOLS. 





At the Meeting of the Education Committee of the West Ham Cor- 
poration on Monday last week, the Architect presented a report (which 
was adopted) in regard to certain questions which had been raised as 
to the incandescent gas lighting in the public elementary schools of 
the borough. In the course of it, he made the following remarks: 


In consequence of the bye-passes being kept alight during the day 
(and, I believe, in some cases during the night also), apart from unne- 
cessary use of gas, the bye-pass lights were frequently blown out, 
owing to the practice in many of the schools of throwing the windows 
wide open, even during high winds; thereby causing a smell of gas 
throughout the schools. This difficulty had not arisen in the earlier 
schools fitted up with the incandescent light; and as I found it would 
take some time to find a remedy, I judged it expedient temporarily to 
close the bye-passes until the teachers and caretakers had acquired 
more experience with the new lights. The bye-passes are being gra- 
dually re-opened. The cost of closing the bye-passes varied from 
3s. 6d. per school upwards; the average cost working out at 15s., and 
the total cost to about £25. The additional cost of fitting the bye-pass 
part of the burner varied up to as much as od. each, according to pat- 
tern of burner; and had they been entirely omitted a saving on the 
whole of the Council's schools of approximately £85 might have been 
effected. These bye-passes, 1 am informed, can be regulated under 
favourable conditions to consume as little as 1-30th of a cubic foot of 
gas per hour; but those in the schools were rated to burn from 1-1oth 
to 1-8th of a cubic foot. The consumption of gas by the burners used 
in the schools varies from 4 to 10 cubic feet per hour, according to 
pattern—the average throughout the schools being about 44 cubic feet ; 
consequently 40 minutes of the full burner is equivalent to 24 hours of 
the bye-pass. Though in many cases, and in awkward situations, it is 
not unusual to keep the bye-passes burning continuously, the proper 
use of them in school lighting does not contemplate their being alight 
all thetime. They should be lighted on foggy mornings, before the 
afternoon session, when it is dark before school closes, for use in the 
evening for school cleaning, and for occasional use of the rooms in the 
evening. An average of two hours per day for 120 days fairly repre- 
sents the amount of lighting of this exceptional character, during a 
season involving a gas consumption by the bye-pass of 30 cubic feet. 
If bye-passes were not fitted, the ordinary burners would have to be 
alight for probably fully one-half of this time, involving a consumption 
of not less than 540 cubic feet. There is, therefore, or should be, a 
saving by using the bye-passes in a single quarter sufficient to more 
than pay for the extra cost of fitting, in addition to the great conveni- 
ence they afford. On the other hand, the unnecessary burning of the 
bye-passes may involve a considerable consumption of gas where, as in 
the schools, there are a large number in use. 

While on the question of gas consumption, I may mention that in 
35 of the Council’s schools fitted with incandescent gas there was a 
reduction in the gas consumed for the quarter ended Christmas last, as 
compared with the last quarter of 1905, of nearly a million cubic feet 
(975,100 cubic feet), and this notwithstanding that there has been one 
more night school this winter, and that there were during the summer 
numerous additions to the gas-cooking appliances fitted in the schools ; 
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while throughout the schools there is a greatly improved light. There 
is an increase of 18,100 cubic feet at Three Mills, and 18,800 cubic feet 
at the Maryland Point Schools, whichseems, in comparison with other 
schools, to need some explanation. A return shows that 252 mantle 
protectors were broken before they were used for school purposes— 
7.¢., before they were required to be lighted up during school hours. 
This number included the whole of the 13 non-provided schools and 
the seven Council schools fitted previous to the last summer, which 
had not been overhauled for the winter season. Except at the Three 
Mills School, where 49 are stated to have been broken, and the Hermit 
Road School, where there were 28, the number of breakages per school 
was insignificant. Of breakages after gas lighting was resumed for 
school purposes, the number returned is 1033. This included the 
13 non-provided schools and five schools previously fitted; and the 
total number of burners to which this number of breakages refers is 
between 7000 and 8000. There are six schools where the breakage was 
abnormal—these schools accounting for nearly two-fifths of the total 
breakage ; whereas at the remaining 50 schools it was comparatively 
slight. This abnormal breakage I attribute partly to the fact that the 
windows were open a great deal while the gas was alight, causing a 
great amount of cold air to impinge on the hot glass, and partly to 
there having been too much gas passing through the burners, causing 
undue heat. These six schools are among those in which there has 
been the largest reduction in the gas consumed, as they were all fitted 
originally to burn 60 cubic feet per hour per class-room, as against the 
present fittings consuming from 24 to 30 cubic feet ; and, consequently, 
when the gas was turned full on at the main cock there was too much 
pressure. The ground-glass protectors used in the first instance do not 
appear so well able to stand the extreme and rapid change from heat 
to cold as the clear-glass ones now being used, though the clear glass 
does not give so good a light as the ground glass. There must neces- 
sarily be a little risk to the children where glass is used overhead, and 
for this reason I have hitherto avoided using fittings needing glass. 
The risk, however, I consider is very slight. The important point in 
school lighting is that the light shall be as evenly distributed as pos- 
sible ; and the London Education Committee’s rule, I am informed, is 
that no child shall be more than 6 feet (recently altered to 5 feet) away 
from alight. In the Council’s schools, the dispersion of the lights has 
not been carried to so great an extent as this; and with the Jena clear- 
glass protectors now being used, I think the risk will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


WATFORD AND THE GAS SUPPLY OF RICKMANSWORTH. 





A good deal of what one member termed “ carping criticism” was 
heard at the meeting of the Rickmansworth Urban District Council 
last Thursday week, when the Gas Committee reported that they had 
considered an offer by the Watford Gas Company to supply them with 


gas in bulk, but regretted that at the present moment they were notin 
a position to entertain it. 


Mr. Taylor, in reply to a question as to whether the Committee had 
made many inquiries as to the terms on which Watford were pre- 
pared to supply gas in bulk, said the Committee had considered the 
matter very Carefully, and came to the conclusion that the present was 
not an opportune time to entertain the application. They were 
developing new plant, increasing their output, and reducing the cost of 
manufacture ; and the quality of the gas was superior to that supplied 
at Watford. He did not think Rickmansworth people would like to 
put up with 14-candle power gas, such as they had at Watford; and 
he could seeno object in taking asupply fromthe Company. Mr. Couch- 
man, who had put the question, remarked that the explanation was not 
satisfactory to him. He looked upon the suggestion, which came 
voluntarily from the Watford Gas Company, as the only possible hope 
of escape from the intolerable position in which they found themselves. 
He would propose that the matter be referred back to the Committee, 
with instructions to approach the Watford Company. The amend- 
ment was seconded by Mr. Oddie; and Mr. Kennedy, in supporting it, 
said they had a most uncomfortable millstone round their necks, and 
he thought they should lose no opportunity of getting rid of it. Mr. 
Ibbotson contended that to get gas in bulk from a neighbouring Com- 
pany would be a step in the wrong direction. Their difficulty was not 
in making gas, but in meeting loans and interest. The purchase of 
gas from Watford would not help them a bit. Rickmansworth should 
manage its own affairs. To go to Watford would mean the loss of 
considerable labour in Rickmansworth. 

Replying to these remarks, Mr. Taylor said that great injury was 
being done to the undertaking owing to these continual depreciations 
of the Council’s property. They were turning a difficult corner; but 
some individuals seemed to think they were going to gain favour with 
the public by depreciating the value of their property. He did not 
like to say how he should characterize such conduct. To continually 
cry “‘ stinking fish ” was a very bad policy; and to keep saying that 
they had got a very bad egg, was most unwise. They might think he 
was an optimist; but he was not. He had looked into the matter most 
carefully ; and some of the wisest men on gas matters in the country 
said the undertaking could and ought to be run ata profit. He was 
therefore not prepared to accept the views of a few irresponsible people 
who knew nothing at all about gas manufacture, in the face of the 
opinion of eminent experts. They said that under proper management 
the undertaking ought to go forward. They had just got rid of one of 
their most serious hindrances; and now they were able to breathe 
freely, and would, he believed, go forward. What they needed was 
not hostile, adverse, carping criticism, but efficient help to carry on 
what ought to prove a profitable thing for the town. 

_Mr. Coutts said, assuming the gas-works were such a millstone, how 
did they suppose purchasing gas from Watford was going to get rid of 
it? Did they contemplate that Watford would take over the whole 
concern and pay them the money they had spent on it? Mr. White 
pointed out that the feeling of the people was that if Watford could 
supply gas at 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet, it was strange that Rickmansworth 
could not manufacture it for less than 4s. 6d. Mr. Franklin believed 





that Rickmansworth would be able to manufacture gas much cheaper 
when they had a fair chance; but Mr. Kennedy still maintained that 
the proposal from Watford, which, he said, might enable them to ex- 
tricate themselves from the quagmire into which they had got, ought 
not to be passed over in an off-handed manner. He thought they should 
be quite prepared to meet anybody who was prepared to relieve them 
of their burden. The fact that a person had been able to deceive the 
very elect up to the last moment was enough to condemn the whole 
management of the concern, He was not at all inclined to endorse 
Mr. Taylor’s complacent view of the circumstances. The Chairman 
(Mr. C. Barton-Smith) said that personally he did not think the gas 
concern was so bad as had been represented. He did not see any hope 
of relief or any good likely to come from any correspondence with the 
Watford Gas Company. He did not understand how their offer to 
supply Rickmansworth with gas at a low figure was going to help them 
in connection with the undertaking. 
Only three members voted for the amendment, which was lost. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN NEW YORK LAST YEAR. 





Second Report of the State Commissioners. 

The New York Commission of Gas and Electricity have lately pre- 
sented to the Legislature their second annual report, dealing with the 
matters which came within their jurisdiction in the twelve months 
ending Dec. 31 last. According to an abstract of the report in the 
‘‘ American Gaslight Journal,” the most important recommendations 
refer to questions of procedure. As the statute regulating the work of 
the Commission now stands, complaints can be made to the proper 
municipal authorities by 100 or more consumers of gas or electricity 
in the territory of the corporation complained of. The Commission 
recommend their amendment so that complaint may be made by 
25 customers in the territory served, where it contains less than 
1009 population, by 50 where the population is between 1000 and 
5000, by 75 where it is between 5000 and 10,000, and by too in all 
other places. The Commission further recommend an amendment 
which will require a company incorporated before the law came into 
operation to obtain the consent of the Commission before exercising 
powers under a franchise hereafter obtained from the local authorities. 
Such companies are now free to invade the territory of established 
companies without first securing this consent. Further recommenda- 
tions are the following: That power be given to the Commission to 
revoke all certificates of authority to transact business where the con- 
struction of the plant in question is not begun in good faith within a 
certain period from the date of issuing such a certificate; and that 
owners of municipal gas or electric plants should be compelled to 
make annual reports to the Commission. Attention is called to the 
fact that no provision is made, upon the application of a company, for 
a revision of prices after the expiration of three years for which the 
price is fixed. The Commission consider it to be only fair that a 
company should have the same right as the consumers to apply for a 
revision of the price fixed by it, as changing conditions might increase 
the cost of production and distribution. 

The report shows that there are 426 corporations, municipalities, 
and individuals furnishing gas or electricity for light, heat, or power 
in the State coming under the supervision of the Commission. The 
capital aggregates $456,000,000, and the gross income approximates 
$75,000,000 per annum. During the year ended Dec. 31 last, the 
Commission had before them 74 applications, upon all but three of 
which public hearings were held. During the year, the applications 
of 29 companies for certificates of authority for consent to issue stocks 
or bonds, and for consent to increase issues of stock or bonds, were 
considered by the Commission. The capital asked for aggregated 
$9,492,000; while the sum allowed by the Commission was $6,837,000 
—a reduction of $2,655,000, or approximately 28 per cent. In re- 
ducing the amount otf stock and bonds applied for, the Commis- 
sion followed their policy of requiring each company applying for 
consent to make such issues to furnish them with a statement in 
detail as to the purposes for which the proposed issue was to be 
used. In no case did the Commission allow an issue except for 
actual improvements and extensions to plant. In the past twelve 
months, the Commission received complaints as to the price and 
quality of gas or electricity from Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Water- 
town, Mount Vernon, and Nyack. Complaints were filed with the 
Commission prior to Jan. 1, 1906, against the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York and the subsidiary Companies, and the Brooklyn 
Union Gas, the Syracuse Lighting, the Plattsburgh Light, Heat, and 
Power, the Lozier Light, Heat, and Power, and the Auburn Gas Com- 
panies. The report reviews the results accomplished by an investiga- 
tion of the complaints. Reductions in the price of gas were made in 
14 Cities and towns in the State, and in the price of electricity in more 
than 30 places. The quantity of gas sold to consumers and for public 
lighting in 1906 was 39,858,755,381 cubic feet, against 37,914,016,000 
cubic feet in the preceding year—an increase of about 5 per cent. 

The report shows that although gas for illuminating purposes has 
been supplied in the State since 1823, no regular or systematic inspec- 
tion or examination has been made of the purity and illuminating value 
of the product supplied, except in New York City, until the past year, 
when the Commission established a department for these purposes. 
Tests were made in practically every section of the State; and the 
results showed the candle power of the gas furnished to be very low. 
An order has been issued by the Commission compelling all companies 
furnishing annually 15 million cubic feet of gas and upwards to instal 
an improved photometer for use in making frequent tests of illuminating 
power. In the course of the year, 350,158 meters were inspected and 
sealed by the State Inspector. Of this number, 5548 were private 
meters, 1446 of which were found to be fast, 883 slow, and 3219 correct. 
The Commission received reports of 540 accidents, of which 439 were 
slight and ror serious, and 28 of them were fatal. The Commission 
has notified the various companies that they have under consideration 
a preparation of a uniform system of book-keeping ; and they have in- 
vited them to furnish aclassification of accounts employed and to offer 
suggestions. 
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SYDNEY (N.S.W.) WATER SUPPLY. 


The Cataract Dam. 

In a recent number, “Engineering” had an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Sydney Water Dam—the largest of its kind in the 
southern hemisphere—which is expected to be finished in the course of 
the next few months." It is situated within the watershed of the 
Prospect reservoir, which for about twenty years has been the source 
of the water supply of the city of Sydney ; and it has been constructed 
to supplement the storage. Occasionally, for some years past, and 
especially in 1902, severe droughts have occurred, and the reservoir 
became dangerously low. Owing to this, and to the concurrent steady 
increase in the population of the city and suburbs, serious shortage of 
water was feared; and though the inhabitants were never reduced to a 
limited supply (except occasionally for watering gardens), it was felt 
that, in view of the future, more of the water escaping during the rainy 
years must be impounded. 

The water supply of Sydney is derived from the Nepean and Cataract 
Rivers. The catchment area of 354 square miles, with the good rain- 
fall which is characteristic of the coastal districts of New South Wales, 
is ample for the requirements of the city, even supposing enormous 
expansion. But the existing storage at Prospect (only 55024 million 
gallons by gravitation) is quite inadequate ; and, further, as the water 
from the rivers mentioned is conveyed to the reservoir by a system of 
canals and tunnels, having a daily capacity of only 150 million gallons, 
the storm flow of the rivers cannot be fully utilized. 

For many reasons, the original dam could not be raised. The plan, 
therefore, was adopted which has been so successfully carried out in 
the New York supply, where the Cross River dam was recently built 
within the watershed of the new Croton dam reservoir—but ata much 
higher level. In order to increase the storage, a masonry and concrete 
dam is being erected on the Cataract River; and in this way the 
storage capacity of the Prospect dam will be increased by no less than 
a possible 21,412 millions. The site is highly favourable for such a 
work, as will be judged by some of the following figures, which give 
the main dimensions. i 


Feet. 
Rengercem © ss ce ks tlt kl lt 
Height above river-bed. 154 
Depth below Wl en icedtue! Tes a) er et 3, ae 


PG a. is, ey a ws a ewe ee 16 
Bottomwidth. . . . +s 6s - 158 
Maximum depth of stored water . 147 


The area covered by water is 2145 acres. The work originated in 
the recommendation of a Royal Commission appointed in March, 
1902; their proposal being submitted to the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works, who reported favourably in July, and 
the Act of Parliament authorizing construction followed on Oct. 28 of 
the same year. Operations were at once put in hand, and the dam 
was commenced under day labour; but a Ministry more favourable to 
the contract system having come into power, the work remaining to be 
done in April, 1905, was let to a contracting firm, the plant on hand 
being transferred to them, and the date of completion stipulated to be 
April 10, 1907. 

The body of the dam is composed of cyclopean rubble masonry, con- 
sisting of blocks of sandstone weighing from 2 to 44 tons, built to break 
joint both vertically and horizontally, and to have a maximum of bond. 
The stones are bedded in cement mortar, and the vertical joints are 
made with concrete. The proportion of blocks to concrete and mortar 
is approximately as 65 : 35. The up-stream face consists of concrete 
blocks, 5 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., set upon, and jointed with, special 
cement mortar, and backed by an average of 3 feet of basaltic concrete. 
The down-stream face is made of concrete, 6 feet thick. Reinforced 
concrete is used in the construction of the valve-chambers at the base 
of the dam. 

A bye-wash to pass surplus flood, with a weir 730 feet long, is pro- 
vided. The top of the latter is about 150 feet above the river bed; the 
overflow water joining the river about one-eighth of a mile below the 
dam. The top of the dam is 7 feet higher than the top of the bye-wash 
weir. Two 48-inch pipes with valves, communicating with outlet-wells 
and sluice-valves in the up-stream face of the work, will form the per- 
manent outlet ; but two additional 48-inch pipes, making four in all, 
are provided to pass the river flow during construction, The valve- 
house on the down-stream side of the dam is roofed with ferro-concrete, 
to provide against damage by water topping the work during construc- 
tion; and the contracts provide that the valves shall be left open till 
the lowest portion of the wall reaches a level of approximately 80 feet 
above the river bed. 

In connection with this provision, a remarkable coincidence, which 
resulted in the discharge of an enormous volume of water over the 
dam, occurred. An exceedingly dry period of fifteen months’ duration 
resulted in the depletion of the city supply; indeed, so small was the 
flow of the river during this period that one 48-inch pipe more than 
sufficed to carry it off. An arrangement was accordingly made with 
the contractors that the valves should be closed, and water, if any, 
impounded on Aug. 30 last. Two days previously, work was being 
concentrated upon the lowest portion of the wall, then 76 feet above 
the river bed—the gap being about 65 feet in width. The 29th was 
showery ; and on the 3oth, at 5 p.m., the valves were closed. At6p.m. 
the same day, after fifteen months of dry weather, heavy rain—amount- 
ing to 10 inches—fell in the catchment area; and by 6 o’clock a.m. on 
the following day the water was flowing over the dam to a depth of 
16 feet in the gap—the lake above the dam holding at the time approxi- 
mately 2000 million gallons. The engineers opened one of the 48-inch 
valves to reduce the surcharge; but it was not considered advisable to 
open the other three, on account of the vibration likely to result from 
the high velocity, as the fixing of the valves was not completed. Rain 
ceased on the 31st of August, and on the 3rd of September the dis- 
charge from the open valve and over the wall had reduced the level of 
the lake to that of the top of the wall—viz., 76 feet—when the valve 
was partially closed and work resumed. No damage was done to the 
structure, though one or two blocks of sandstone which had not set 
were carried from the top of the wall, and struck the roof of the valve- 
house in falling. 
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As regards the general plant, the power-house supplies three units of 
65 kilowatts, working 14 electric motors varying from 8 to 40 H.P. 
Two electrically operated Lidgerwood cableways, each having a span 
of 1100 feet, handling 44-ton loads, are erected above the dam. The 
towers of one set are stationary, and the other traversing—their height 
being 57 feet. Special Lidgerwood electric hoists are provided, with 
double drums 53 inches in diameter, operated by two direct-current 
motors, designed for 500 volts, and provided with series parallel con- 
trollers. The hoists have a maximum speed of 1200 feet per minute. 
There are six 4-ton cranes driven by electric motors, and six travelling 
steam-cranes—four of 10 tons, one of 5 tons, and one of 3 tons capacity. 
There is also a complete concrete-mixing plant. At the quarry sup- 
plying the broken stone, there is a crusher producing 40 tons per hour ; 
a revolving screen separating the metal into different bins. 

The estimate for the dam was £341,650; but the cost is expected 
to be only about £325,497, of which £235,995 is for the concrete 
used. Mr. L.A. B. Wade, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer for Rivers, 
Water Supply, and Drainage, is responsible for the design and execu- 
tion of the structure. He has been assisted by Mr. E. M. de Burgh, 
M.Inst.C.E., of the same department, who has the principal charge of 
the work ; and Mr. J. Symonds is the Resident Engineer. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

Last night Mr. A. Wilson, the Engineer and Manager to the Gas 
Department of the Corporation of Glasgow, delivered a popular lecture 
upon “Gas and its Uses,” in the Blackfriars Parish Church Hall, in the 
Dennistoun district of Glasgow—Bailie Wallace presiding. There was 
a large audience. As may be supposed, being one of a series promoted 
by the Corporation, the lecture was of an educational nature, dealing 
with the most up-to-date appliances in which gas is used, and making 
it clear to the public how they may get the best value from the gas in 
lighting, cooking, and heating. Afterwards a number of slides were 
shown of the plant at Provan, the working of which was described. 

The Corporation of Greenock have remitted to a Sub-Committee to 
prepare a draft Provisional Order, which they propose to make appli- 
cation for next November, and in which, among other things, they are 
to ask for powers for the differentiating of the price of gas. 

The following have been selected as a short leet for the post of Man- 
ager of the Corporation Gas-Works at Kirkintilloch, which is about 
to become vacant by the transference of Mr. W. Wilson to Falkirk : 
Messrs. J. Baxter, Forfar; J. Bell, Airdrie; W. Kellock, Kilsyth ; 
J. M‘Leod, Glasgow; H. G. Ritchie, Kirkcaldy; H. Rule, Falkirk ; 
J. Stewart, Lanark ; and J. Wynne, Carnoustie. 

At a meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council last week, the Gas 
Committee reported that they had considered the report of a Sub- 
Committee appointed to consider proposals for the letting out of gas- 
heating appliances; and that they had unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend: (1) That gas-fires, radiators, and heating-plates, at a net cost 
of from 17s. 6d. to 50s., be hired out at an annual rental of 10 per cent. 
on net cost, and above this value at 15 per cent. ; (2) that fires, &c., 
under 17s. 61., and all over £5, be sold only and not hired ; (3) that if 
a consumer desires to purchase the fire within a period of two years 
from the date of hire, the full sum paid for hire be credited to the pur- 
chase, and after two years 50 per cent. only of that sum; (4) that in 
future all fires and cookers be fixed free (the present practice being to 
fix cookers up to 6 feet of piping); (5) that all hires be paid in advance. 
This minute was adopted by the Council without comment, and is 
already in operation. 

Complaints about gas not giving sufficient light are common ; com- 
plaint about its giving too much light is unique. Yet this is what a 
statement by Sir Robert S. Ball, the celebrated astronomer, made in a 
lecture in Edinburgh the other evening, amounts to. A few years ago 
a Mr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, came prominently before the public as 
the discoverer of a new star. He had on more than one occasion pre- 
viously distinguished himself in the same line—a circumstance which 
indicated an exceptional amount of vigilance in watching the celestial 
bodies. As a matter of fact, Mr. Anderson spent a great part of the 
hours of darkness in his own garden, keeping a look-out upon the 
heavens. The statement of Sir Robert Ball was to the effect that he 
had discovered that Mr. Anderson had had to leave Edinburgh for a 
reason which was very creditable to the authorities—that thestreets were 
now as light at night as during the day, and that the city was unsuit- 
able for astronomical observers. It is very flattering to the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh to be told by so eminent an authority that their 
efforts to improve the street lighting of what was, till quite recently, 
regarded as one of the worst-lighted cities in the United Kingdom, 
have been so successful. We must sympathize with Mr. Anderson in 
being driven away to pursue his favourite enjoyment amid less happy 
surroundings, even though the reason be a good one. 

Somewhat of a senzation has been created in Dundee by the action 
of the Auditor of the water accounts of the city for the past year, in 
ordering a surcharge upon the Convener of the Water Committee— 
ex-Provost Ballingall—of £24 of the costs of the inspection by the Com- 
mittee at Lintrathea last June. The Auditor—Mr, J. C. Robertson, 
C.A.—in an interim report to the Water Treasurer, says that of the 
total sum of £104 he disallows £24; ani he orders this sum to be paid 
to the Treasurer by the Convener within one moath, reservirg to the 
Convener all claims competent to him for relief against the other 
members of the Committee. Ina note to his order, the Auditor says 
that he has repeatedly requested the Engineer to impress upon the Con- 
vener the necessity of restricting the numbers invited and the expense 
incurred at the annual inspection, with an intimation that he would 
be obliged to disallow what he considered unwarranted expense ; that 
a special warning was given prior to the last inspection; but that, in 
deference to use and wont, he has allowed this time for more outside 
official guests than he will be prepared to do in future. The persons 
invited were all the Water Commissioners, along with past Conveners, 
Lord Provosts and Provosts of the city, the four Conveners of the 
Harbour Trust, the Sheriff, two members of the Dundee Chamber of 
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Commerce, the factors on the Airlie estate, the parish minister of 
Lintrathen, and the head officials of the Corporation departments ; 
the total number present being 60. On being interviewed upon the 
subject, Mr. Ballingall said that the list of guests was not drawn 
up by the Water Committee, but by a Committee appointed by 
the Water Commission as a whole, and that it is his intention to 
pass the order for surcharge on to the Lord Provost, as the Chairman 
of the Commission. When the arrangements for the inspection were 
being made, Mr. Johnston, one of the Commissioners, objected to the 
expense which was being proposed, and moved that it be restricted to 
£50; but he was not supported, and the previous practice was fol- 
lowed. He has been in communication upon the subject with the 
Lord Advocate—Mr. T. Shaw, K.C.—who has written to him that the 
provisions for auditing the accounts are those contained in the various 
Acts dealing with the Dundee water supply, and, that being so, the 
provisions under which the Secretary for Scotland acted in the case of 
the Blairgowrie special water district do not apply to Dundee, but 
that the question of the legality of particular charges is primarily one 
for the determination of the Auditor of the accounts. The feeling is 
prevalent that the Dundee Water Acts do not give the Auditor power 
to surcharge, and that all he can do, in the absence of statutory power, 
is to call attention to the facts, and state his objection to any charges 
he might consider unauthorized and objectionable. It is probable, 
therefore, that the order for surcharge will be repudiated by the Water 
Commissioners. 

The Corporation of Arbroath are finding difficulties to thicken upon 
them in connection with their scheme for the introduction of a gravita- 
tion water supply. This week, in the Court of Session, application was 
made on behalf of the Earl of Southesk, the Earl of Dalhousie, and a 
firm of salmon fishers in Montrose, to have the Corporation interdicted 
from abstracting water from the Noran stream until they have completed 
their compensation reservoir at Glenogil, and are sending down the 
quantity of compensation water which is fixed by statute—not less than 
625,000 gallons in the course of 24 hours. The application is made in 
respect of injury to salmon fishings. The Corporation, it is said, in 
October, 1905, applied to the Fishery Board for permission to take a 
small quantity of water; but the request was declined. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it is asserted, a large quantity is being taken. It is pointed 
out that the River South Esk is peculiarly devoid of tributary streams, 
its main tributary, and most important source of supply. being the 
Noran, and that the water of the Noran, being very pure, mitigates the 
sewage discharges in the lower reaches of the river, but that the actions 
of the Corporation are, in great measure, depriving the complainers of 
this benefit. The complainers reserve all claims of damage occasioned 
by the actings of the respondents. Lord Guthrie on Tuesday ordered 
the application to be served upon the Corporation, and allowed them 
five days to answer it. Answers have not yet been lodged; but the 
Town Clerk has been instructed to communicate with the agents for 
the complainers, which looks as if it were the intention of the Cor- 
poration to endeavour to come to terms with the complainers. 





The water supply to Loanhead, in Midlothian, was turned on on 
Wednesday, after the relaying of the mains. A hundred and twenty 
years ago water was brought in, in iron pipes, from the eastern portion 
of the Pentland Hills; and the present is the fourth augmentation 
which has been effected since then. On this occasion, a 3-inch main 
has been lifted, and a 5-inch one laid. The work has cost about £1500. 
Mr. Somerville Carfrae, C.E., of Edinburgh, was the Engineer. The 
ceremony of turning on the water was performed by Mrs, Kerr, wife of 
the Provost of the place, After the ceremony, a cake and wine banquet 
was held in the Masonic Hall in Loanhead. 


Quality of Leeds Gas. 

Judging from an article which appeared in the “ Yorkshire Post” a 
few days ago, Leeds is in for an agitation regarding the candle power of 
the gas. It is remarked that, ‘ whatever may be the ultimate blessings 
of the lower grade of yas supplied by a beneficent Corporation, it is 
beyond dispute that the present is a period of great trial and tribula- 
tion to Leeds householders, and particularly to those living in some of 
the suburban districts of the city.” This, of course, refers to the fact 
that Leeds has joined in the prevalent view that-modern appliances 
have rendered high-candle power gas unnecessary. The illuminating 
power was formerly 18 candles; but now the Corporation are autho- 
rized to supply gas of 14-candle power. The Corporation, however, 
decided not to take full advantage of their powers, but to keep the gas 
as nearly 15 candles as possible. On this point, the “‘ Yorkshire Post” 
says: ‘Since the reduction in price a few months ago, we understand 
that the quality has never been under the wretched minimum allowed 
by the Act, though it has on a number of occasions been below 15 
candles—the standard which the public have been led to expect from a 
considerate Committee. Surely, it ought not to be impossible to always 
maintain it at 15-candle power.” In the course of investigation, our 
contemporary has discovered that ‘the municipalization of gas-works 
does not necessarily mean a cheaper commodity than that which a 
company can supply;” and some interesting comparisons between 
Leeds and Sheffield are made. The Newcastle-on-Tyne and York Gas 
Companies are also quoted as examples of excellent management. 


_ 








ee 


Yarmouth Town Council and the Water Bill—The Yarmouth 
Town Council have, by a large majority, decided to oppose the Great 
Yarmouth Water-Works and Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill. In moving 
the resolution to this effect, the Deputy-Mayor remarked that it was 
only a sense of duty that placed them in opposition to men so esteemed 
as the Directors of the Water Company in regard to the Bill, which in 
the main seemed to be the old Bill that the Corporation had to defeat 
last year at the heavy expense of £3000. The Company thought there 
was no other source than the river; but Parliament had not granted 
power for a river source of supply for thirty years. Some clauses 
had been introduced in the new Bill as safeguards; but these seemed 
of little value. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Week ending Feb. 23. 


There is little alteration in tar products so far as London is con- 
cerned. Large inquiries for pitch continue to be received ; but makers 
are wel! sold, and disinclined to quote ahead just now. go per cent. 
toluol is very firm; but benzol is hardly so strong—the latter being 
quoted 114d. to 113d. per gallon. 60° crude carbolic is 1s. 84d. ; but 
crystals are a shade easier. Sulphate of ammonia is still rather dis- 
appointing, Deliveries are being well taken; but prices remain quiet 
—being on Beckton terms 12 2s. 6d. to £12 3s. od. for this and next 
month. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. Lavannoes,,, Febi:23, 


The market has been somewhat inactive during the week, and the 
tone at the close is rather quiet with a slight reduction in prices, which 
are {11 17s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull, £12 f.0.b. Liverpool, and nominally 
{12 1s. 3d. to £12 2s, 6d. f.o.b. Leith. There have been comparatively 
few parcels placed upon the market, and, although these realized 
previous values, there has been a scarcity of new orders, and an absence 
of any haste to complete February requirements. Next week will show 
what these are; and meantime an amelioration of the weather condi- 
tions should give some stimulus to the market. An important feature 
in the situation is that there are practically no parcels offering for 
delivery at Leith, all the oil makes in the North being evidently very 
fully sold. In forward delivery, no first-hand business is reported ; 
the ideas of buyers and producers being still too divergent. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is steady at 11s. 6d, per cwt. for ordinary and 12s. for 
refined quality. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Feb. 23. 


Markets have been quiet during the past week, and there has 
been very little alteration in values. There is no change in pitch. 
It is still possible to buy at about 25s. on the east coast and 24s. 
on the west coast for delivery this side of June; but regarding 
September-December, manufacturers at present refuse to quote, as they 
believe they can do no harm by waiting. No orders are obtainable on 
the Continent for prompt delivery except at very low figures; while 
for forward, the prices indicated by buyers are just now far too low 
to induce dealers to sell. Thedemand for creosote continues very firm 
indeed ; and, though second-hand oil could be purchased in London at 
fairly low prices, London manufacturers are well sold and very firm in 
their ideas, and would not consider anything under 2}4. per gallon. In 
the Midlands, it is reported that 23d. has been offered and refused ; manu- 
facturers holding out for 24d. In the North, business has again been 
done at 2d.; but the majority of manufacturers are well sold, and will 
not entertain any business at under 24d. Benzol, go per cent., is very 





quiet. Business has been done at 8d., naked, at manufacturers’ works 
in the Midlands; while sales are reported at under ro}d. on the east 
coast. In London, manufacturers would probably accept 11d. for 
prompt delivery, at which price it is said that country makes have been 
sold in this district. There is very little offering in 50-90 per cent., 
which is firm. No business is reported in toluol, which is scarce; 
manufacturers being well sold, and not inclined for further business 
except at good prices. There is no alteration in the market for car- 
bolic acid, and manufacturers refuse to accept the prices offered. There 
is no change in the position of crystals. The smaller makers appear 
well sold, and not disposed to quote for any further quantity just at 
present ; while the larger makers report that they receive orders from 
time to time at the current market quotations. The market for solvent 
is quiet. Business has been done upon the east coast at 1s. 14d. In 
London, it is improbable that business.could be done at anything under 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 44d.; while for the finer qualities very good prices are 
reported to have been paid. In anthracene, some quantity was sold 
in London recently at 13d. per unit. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 25s. 3d. to 25s. 6d. ; east coast, 25s.; west coast, 23s. gd. 
to 24s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., rod. to 11d. ; 50-90 percent., 113d. 
to 113d. Toluol, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 24d. Crude naphtha, 43d. to 5d.; 
solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 34d.; heavy naphtha, 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 4d. Creosote, London, 2$d. to 2}4d.; North, 2d. to 24d. Heavy 
oils, 24d. to 2?d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 84d. to 1s. 8d. 
Naphthalene, £6 to £10; salts, 35s. to 403. Anthracene, ‘A ’’ quality, 
14d. to 18d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is no alteration in the market for this article. Outside 
London, makes could be secured at about {11 17s. 6d. on Beckton 
terms ; but the principal Gas Companies, being well sold, are very 
firm indeed in their ideas, and refuse to quote anything under {12 5s. 
for February-June. In Hull, £12 has been offered and refused for one 
of the best makes; but inferior quality could be bought at {11 17s. 64. 
to £11 18s. 9d. In Liverpool, business is reported to have been done 
at £12, and at {tr 17s. 6d. for discoloured. In Leith, there is very 
little available, and dealers would no doubt pay £12 for prompt delivery. 





Tynemouth Water Supply.—An arbitration has lately been held to 
determine the amount to be paid by the Tynemouth Corporation in 
respect of an easement for a line of pipes through the Netherwitton 
Estate of Mr. Trevelyan. The amount claimed by the owner was 
£4500; and this was duly supported by witnesses on his behalf. On 
the other hand, those for the Corporation considered that 1d. per lineal 
yard per annum was a fair rental value for the easement; and, basing 
their calculation on this figure, they estimated that £973 was sufficient 
compensation. The Umpire (Mr. Ernest Moon, K.C.) has awarded 
£1140 as the amount payable, with of £5 as compensation for damage to 
roads through the estate, if the owner can prove that he is entitled to it. 











UNDISPUTED FACTS 


Regarding the efficiency of the “BLAND ”’ Light, the 
Chief Engineer and Manager of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporations’ Gas Commissioners, 


Mr. W. R. HERRING, M.INsT.C.E., 


writes: 


‘*Adverting to your request that we should test the ‘Bland’ Inverted Gas- 
Burner, which you left at my Office about a week ago, I beg to inform you 
that we have now completed our experiments, and I am happy to be able to 
report that the results we obtain are fully equal to what is claimed in the 
circular, and that this Burner is undoubtedly one of the best on the market.’’ 





BO can DLE POWER 


CUBIC FEET PER HOUR. 








For full details respecting the BLAND /ight for Church, Factory, 
Shop, 2nd Domestic Lighting, write to— 


BLAND & CO., Qrmond House, 63, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The weather in this county during the last week has been severely 
cold. The coal trade continues firm at the full quotations of last week. 
House coal especially is in strong demand. The proposed eight-hour 
day'in mines is regarded with disfavour. At a meeting of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation, held in Manchester on Saturday, 
it was stated that a meeting of the Coal Conciliation Board had been 
arranged for Tuesday, March 5, to consider an application which had 
been made for a further 5 per cent. advance in wages. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a little ease in the coal trade of the North-east— 
due in part to the high prices that are asked being above what con- 
sumers readily give, and to the effects of the delay of steamers through 
the storms. In the steam coal trade, best Northumbrians are about 
148, 9d. per ton f.0.b., second-class steams 13s. to 13s. 3d., and steam 
smalls are steady at about 8s. to 8s. 6d. The collieries are, with few 
exceptions, working well ; and some of them have sold their produce 
over a considerable part of next month, though sales over the shipping 
season are scarcely so heavy in amount as has sometimes been the 
case at this period. In the gas coal trade, there is a good demand, 
though it is rather showing signs of the falling off that is certain as the 
days lengthen. Prices of Durham gas coals vary, according to quality, 
from about 11s. 9d. to 12s. od. per ton f.o.b., but not much coal seems 
to be sold just at present, though small lots for export may be. The 
idea of buyers appears to be that expressed at the Newcastle Gas Com- 
pany’s meeting by the Chairman, that “ prices might not be so unfavour- 
able when the time arrived for purchasing.’’ In the meantime, dis- 
cussion as to possible prices continues ; but it cannot be said to disclose 
new facts. In the coke trade, demand is steady, and prices are firm; 
so that gas coke has good support. Current prices for good gas coke 
vary from about 13s, 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to the 
shipping port. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The demand for all classes of coal continues strong, and is likely 
to be so for some time. There is great activity in the shipping line, 
though it was somewhat checked by the stormy weather of last week. 
The prices quoted are: Ell 12s. to 13s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 
splint 12s. to 12s. 6d., and steam 11s. 6d. to 11s. 9d. The shipments 
for the week amounted to 255,135 tons—a decreaseof 13,391 tons upon 
the preceding week, but an increase of 27,029 tons upon the same week 
of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
1,774,562 tons—an increase of 264,155 tons upon the corresponding 
period of 1906. 





The Charge for Water in London. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the London County Council pre- 
sented a long report, at the meeting of the Council last Tuesday, on 
the Metropolitan Water Board (Charges, &c.) Bill, in which a uniform 
charge for water of 5 per cent. on the rateable value of the premises 
supplied is proposed. A Special Committee had been considering the 
provisions of the Bill; and the Council were recommended to petition 
against it. The Committee found that the Bill in no way provides for 
uniform scales of charges, but merely fixes certain maximum charges, 
and leaves it open to the Board to make any charge within these limits. 
The ‘‘domestic purposes” charge is based on rateable value, and the 
loss caused by their new proposal is put at {10,000 a year, The Com- 
mittee criticized the fact that baths capable of containing, when filled, 
more than 50 gallons of water are excluded from the ‘‘ domestic 
supply.” As the large majority of baths are capable of containing 
more than 50 gallons they would be excluded, and the consumer would 
derive no advantage from the new scale. The charges for trade pur- 
poses now in operation in five districts would be repealed by the Bill ; 
and the Board would therefore be under no obligation to supply for 
these purposes. The Committee considered this obligation should be 
maintained. Except for public purposes (6d. per 1000 gallons), all 
charges are the maximum; and the Board may enter into agreements 
of any kind. The Council will petition against this Bill and also the 
Board’s Various Powers Bill. The Holborn Borough Council will 
also oppose the Charges Bill. In the opinion of the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee, even if the percentage should be uniform, the 
charge for water would be different, owing to the rateable values in 
every borough varying according to the locality and the ideas of the 
rating authorities. Outside the county boundaries, it was not incum- 
bent upon an Assessment Committee to make periodically new valua- 
tion lists; and in many parishes the valuations were far lower than 
they would be were this not so. Owing to this fact, many persons 
outside the county area would pay a lower rate for their water than 
those within the boundary. If the water-rate were increased to 5 per 
cent., as proposed, the Holborn consumers would pay between £5000 
and {6000 per annum more for their water for domestic purposes than 
they do at present. 


Haywards Heath and District Water Supply.—Last Tuesday, Mr. 
F. J. Willis, on behalf of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the offices of the Cuckfield Rural District Council into an application 
made by them for a Provisional Order forming the rural district of 
Cuckfield and the urban districts of Cuckfield and Haywards Heath 
into a united district for the purposes of water supply, and to empower 
the water authority to alter the rates to be charged for water to be 
used for domestic purposes. Mr. C. H. Waugh presented the case on 
behalf of the Joint Water Committee, after which Mr. S. T. Maynard, 
representing the Burgess Hill Water Company, and Mr. White, repre- 
senting the East Grinstead Rural Council, made a few remarks. The 
Rev. F. S. Sclater asked that the position of Wivelsfield might be 
clearly defined in the Order, as between the Cuckfield Rural Council 
_ and the Burgess Hill Water Company the Chailey Council had been 
unable to act in the matter of providing Wivelsfield with water. The 
Inspector said the Board would see that the point was kept in view. 
There was no opposition to the application. 
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HEN you are plac- 

ing before a Con- 
sumer the advantages of 
a Gas Cooker, which make 
would you recommend his 
adopting ? 

Surely the latest, fitted with 
all this years’ improvements, 
the result of much labour, 
thought and world-wide experi- 
ence, and manufactured by the 
Pioneers of that particular 
business. 


Wright’s 


“NEW GENTURY” 
Gas Cooker. 


We guarantee its Efficiency 
in all respects. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
B’HAM. 
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Gas Explosion at Rotherham. 


A gas explosion, which caused considerable damage to property, but 
fortunately no bodily injury, occurred at Rotherham last Tuesday week. 
The building that suffered most was the Reindeer Inn; but the house 
next door to it was also badly knocked about. Earlier in the day the 
presence of escaping gas had been detected in the latter; and the Gas 
Department were communicated with. On investigation, it was found 
that the cause of the trouble was a broken gas-main, which necessitated 
excavation. This work had been in progress three hours when the ex- 

losion occurred. The usual precautions had been observed. These 
included a request made to the occupiers of adjacent houses that they 
should have no fires or lights of any description in the houses until the 
escape was remedied, and that windows and doors should be allowed 
to remain open. Four or five men were working at the main, and had 
just found the breakage, when the explosion occurred. Immediately 
afterwards an examination of the Reindeer Inn showed that there were 
two fires alight, and some of the windows had not been opened. The 
accumulated gas came in contact, it is assumed, with the fires, and 
thus caused the explosion. The subsoil on which the inn is built is 
made-ground, which allowed the escaping gas to percolate to the sur- 
face. Alderman Gummer, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
was quickly on the scene; and with him was Mr. J. S. Naylor, the Engi- 
neer and Manager. The latter was actually on his way to see how the 
men were going on with the work at the time of the accident. 





Bristol Public Lighting. 


The Works Sub-Committee of the Sanitary Committee of the Bristol 
Corporation recently had before them a memorial presented to the 
Lord Mayor, towards the close of last year, from the Ratepayers’ Non- 
Political Association, in which complaint was made at the abnormally 
high rates, and an opinion was expressed that as good street lighting 
could be obtained from gas as from arc lamps, and that some thousands 
of pounds a year could be saved if gas were substituted for electricity. 
The Sub-Committee recommended that the following report on the 
subject should be presented to the Council: ‘* Your Committee would 
remind the Council that they adopted electric street lighting in conse- 
quence of the request-of numerous sections of ratepayers for a better 
system of illumination in the principal thoroughfares of the city ; and 
your Committee are of opinion that equal illuminating power cannot 
be obtained from gas at as low a cost as from electricity. In 1892 
(before the adoption of electric street lighting), the proportion of the 
general district rate appropriated to street lighting amounted to 5°62d. 
in the pound per annum, the number of public lamps being 5548. At 
the present time, the portion of the rate appropriated to street lighting 
amounts to 5°58d, in the pound perannum, the number of public lamps 
of all descriptions (including arc lamps) being 9638; showing that, 
notwithstanding the large increase in the number of lamps, the citizens 
have obtained the benefit of ample illumination in the principal 
thoroughfares without any additional burden being cast upon the rates. 
Your Committee are of opinion that this result could not possibly have 
been obtained had it not been for the introduction of a system of illu- 
mination in competition with gas; and as the benefit arising from the 
lowering of prices due to this competition is enjoyed not only by the 
Corporation but by all private consumers, they decline to recommend 
the Council to revert to a system by which all competition is pre- 
cluded.’ The report was adopted, and it will be presented at the next 
meeting of the Council, 





In response to an application from the Finance Committee for a 
grant as usual from the gas profits in relief of the rates, the Belfast Gas 
Committee a few days ago unanimously resolved that a sum of £20,000 
be paid out of the gas fund for this purpose. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Bingley Urban District Council, 
some discussion took place as to where the responsibility rested for the 
expense in dealing with some choked ascension-pipes at the gas-works, 
which caused a shortage of gas for several days recently. The question 
was, however, deferred for fuller consideration in committee. 


According to some preliminary tables of cases of industrial poison- 
ing and fatal accidents in factories, workshops, &c., during the past 
year which have just been issued, there were 17 fatalities in gas-works, 
compared with 26 in the year 1905. Five were due to machinery 
moved by mechanical power, one to an explosion, one to an escape 
of gas, and ten to various causes. 

Messrs. Bland and Co. have received a letter from Mr. W. R. 
Herring, of Edinburgh, in reply to a request made by them that he 
should have one of their inverted gas-burners tested. Mr. Herring 
says: ‘We have now completed our experiments, and I am happy to 
be able to report that the results we obtain are fully equal to what is 


claimed in the circular, and that this burner is undoubtedly one of the 
best on the market.” 


The second annual dinner of the Inspectors in the Maintenance 
Department of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, took place at 
the Horns Hotel, Kennington, on the 16th inst., under the presidency 
of Mr. H. C. J. Edwards, the chief of the department. The toast of 
the evening, ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Gas Company and their Main- 
tenance Department,’’ was proposed by Mr. G. F. Morgan, who 
alluded to the excellent work done by the department, and to the 
ever-courteous attention of its chief. Mr. H. C. Gay, in replying, 
said the work was an educational one for the benefit of the consumers, 
and its usefulness was evidenced by the fact that in the short space of 
five years it had grown so rapidly that the department now maintained 
50,000 burners a year. In responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Chair- 
man,” Mr. Edwards expressed his pleasure at seeing such a gathering, 
which he took as an honour, not to himself, but to the Company 
under whose banner they served with such honoured chiefs as Sir 
George Livesey and Mr. Charles Carpenter. Other toasts were pro- 
posed ; and the proceedings were enlivened by selections of vocal and 
instrumental music, under the direction of Mr. J. Golding. 
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THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 





our Slot Meters are: 


1st.—They are Fraud Proof, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2and.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 





ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 





WILLEY & CO., Lto., LONDON & EXETER. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 








D. M. NELSON & CO., 53, WATERLOO STFEET. GLASGOW. 
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The Seisdon Rural District Council have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow {6000 for the provision of a 
water supply for the village. The loan asked for includes {1000 for the 
purchase of Kinver Mill, £4310 for machinery and contingencies, and 
£689 for extensions. 


By permission of Mr. R. Sharpe, the Manager of the Belfast Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, the members of the class for gas officials held at 
the Municipal Technical Institute visited the works on the 16th inst. 
At the two previous meetings of the class, Mr. A. Percy Hoskins, 
F.I.C., the Analyst at the works, had lectured on “The Manufacture 
of Gas ;” and the visit was intended as a practical demonstration of the 
principles and processes laid down in the lectures. On their arrival, 
the party were met by Mr. Hoskins, and they immediately entered 
upon the tour of the works. Following the plan of the class work, the 
order adopted was that of manufacture, commencing with the reception 
of the coal and ending with the despatch of the finished product. At 
the conclusion of the inspection, Mr. A. Williamson, the teacher of the 
class, thanked Mr. Hoskins for his interesting and instructive lectures 
and demonstration. 





Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co., Limited, of Forth 
Banks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, have acquired, for an extension of their 
locomotive works, the chief part of the works formerly occupied by 
Messrs. R. Stephenson andCo. The two works have been established 
on adjoining sites for nearly a century. 

The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, held the 
half-yearly conference of their representatives last Friday, at their 
Warrington works—Mr. H. M. Thornton presiding. During the 
afternoon, a visit was paid to the new works at Grappenhall, and in 
the evening the representatives were entertained at dinner. 

We have received from Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, a 
pamphlet on Milbourne'’s patent luteless purifiers and valves, of which 
they are the sole makers. These appliances are shown in great variety, 
and the illustrations are accompanied by suitable descriptive letter- 
press. The diagrams showing various arrangements of connections 
with either inside or outside valves will be found useful, as will also the 
notes on the design of purifiers, and the advantages of those of the lute- 
less type. The illustrations are very clear, and the pamphlet as a whole 
is a good specimen of printing. 














WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


GENERAL MANAGER (NEW LIGHTING AND HEATING 
Gas). Garlick and Co, 

CARBONIZING FOREMEN. No. 4725. 

Works Foreman. No. 4715. 

WorKING ForREMAN. No. 4727. 

CLERK. No. 4726. 


|Company Meeting. 


| Three o'clock. 


Situations Wanted. 


Gas-STovE REPRESENTATIVE. No. 4722. 

INDEX READER AND OrFicE Work. 50, Woodward Benzol. 
Road, East Dulwich. ' 

Main AND SERVICE Layer, &c. No. 4730. 

SHow-Room MANAGER OR INSPECTOR. No. 4729. 


Chimney Stack. 


Plant, &c., For Sale. 


Borer, &c. No. 4728. 

ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER. 
ment. 

Pipes AND TANKS. No, ‘ee in 

RetTorT-BeENcH FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES, RETORTS, 
&c., &c. Arbroath Gas Department. Tenders by Condensers, &c. 
March to. 

Station METER. Leatherhead Gas Company. 


Coal and Cannel. 
Mansfield Gas Depart- 


SearorD Gas ComPANY. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 
Stocks and Shares. 


ALDERSHOT Gas Company. March 1g. 
Care Town Gas Company. March6, 
Cuertsey Gas Company. March 12. 
Croypon Gas Company. March 6. 
GLOVER AND Main, LimiTeD. March 6. 
Hampton Court Gas Company. March 12. 


Cacuiari Gas AND WATER Company. Offices. March 5. 


Gas-Works Concession For Sale. 
neer,” c/o Horncastles. 


Use of Retort-Bench. ‘ Secretary,” Adelphi. 
TENDERS FOR 


} Mippieton Gas DepartTMENT. Tenders by March 11. 


Brecon Gas Company. Tenders by March 6, 


NeEtson Gas DEPARTMENT. 
PaprHaM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 11. 
SaLrorp Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by March 14. 
Tenders by March 9. 


Brecon GasCompany. Tenders by March 6. 


Brecon Gas Company. Tenders by March 6. 
Lone Eaton Gas ComPANy. 
MrippLeTon Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by March 11. 
General Stores, Brass Taps, Fittings, Iron- 
mongery, Lime, Oil, Paint, &c. 


Meters. 
MrppLeron GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 11, 


“Gas Engi-| Oil. 


BriGHouse Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5, 
CarRLISLE Gas DePpARTMENT. Tenders by March 4. 
MIDDLETON Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 11 


Oxide of Iron. 
Carviste Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 4. 


Pipes and Fittings, &c. 
BrIGHOUSE Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 
Mipp.Leton Gas DeparRTMENT. Tendersby Match 11. 
Purifiers, &c. 


Brecon Gas Company. Tenders by March 6. 
KEIGHLEY Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 12. 
Lonc Eaton Gas Company. 


Retort-Bench, &c. 
Brecon Gas Company. Tenders by March 6, 


Sulphuric Acid. 


MIDDLETON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 11 
Nexson Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 14. 
RamsGATE Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by March 9. 


Tenders by March 14. 


Tar and Liquor. 


Lea Bripce Gas Company. March 12. 
Pinner Gas Company. March 21. 


BricHousE Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 
Mrppveton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March rr. 
Neson Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 14. 


Car Lis_e Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 4, 
Exeter Gas Company. Tenders by March 9. 
Nevson Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by March 14. 


SouTHGATE AND District Gas Company. March 19. 
SouTHEND Gas Company. March 12. 
Uxeripce Gas Company. March 12. 





Mantles and Chimneys. 


Dustin Corporation. Tenders by Feb. 28. 


PantHaM GAs DepaRTMENT. Tenders by March 11. 
RAMSGATE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 9. 
Stoke Gas DeparRTMENT. Tenders by March 6. 











GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 524. 














3s |ze Rise 
3.3 $32 Closing Fall ben 
Issue. “— £ g3 52g NAME, Prices. = Invest- 
| "5 ae Wk.| ment. 
3” 
| p.c. £ s. a, 
590,000 | 10] Oct. 12 | 104 | Alliance& Dublintop.c.| 21-22, | -- | 415 5 
245,112 | 10 . 74 Do, 7 p.c. | 143—153 10 9 
200,000 5 | Nov. 14| 7 |Bombay,Ltd.. . . . 0-74 . 16 7 
40,000 | 5 ” 7 Do. New, £4 paid 5—53 | I 10 
50,000 | 10] Aug. 30] 14 Bourne- rope. .| 28—29 | «- 16 7 
51,810 | 10 2 7 | mouth Gas} B 7 Ps .| 17-178 0 oO 
53,200 10 ae 6 and Water } Pref.6p.c.| 15—16 | -- 15 0 
380,000 | Stk. | Aug. 15 re Brentford Consolidated | 258—263 | —4 15 1 
300,000 |  ,, ” 9! Do. New. . .| 195-200 | -5 15 0 
50,000 | ” 5 Do, 5p.c. Pref, .| 120—125 | -- oo 
206,250| ,, | Dec. 13] 4 Do. p.c. Deb. .| 16!—104 | -- 16 11 
220,000 | Stk. | Sept. 27 | 113 | Brighton & Hove Orig. | 225—237 | —7 17 10 
246,320 | 45 a 8h Do, A. Ord. Stk. ,| 163--168 | -- 18 3 
460,000 | 20 | Sept. 27 | 10 British . . 2. « « «| 427-43 | o 13 0 
104,000 | Stk, | Aug 15] 6 Bromley, Ord. 5 p.c. | I21—125 | ++ 16 0 
165,700 | 4, ” 44 Do. do. 3} Pc. «| 9°04 | -- 15 9 
500,000 10 | Oct. 12| 7 | Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd.) 114—12 | -- 16 
250,000 | Stk. | Dec. 13] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 94—96 | -- 3 
150,000 20| july 12| 8} | Cagliari, Ltd.. . . .| 24—26 61 
100,000 10 | Sept. 27 | 10 Cape Town & Dis., Ltd, | 14—15 | - 13 
100,000 | 10| Oct. 26| 44 Do. 44pcPref.. .| 84-94 | +» 14 
50,000 50 | Nov. 2] 6 Do. 6p.c. 1st Mort.| 50—52 . 15 


50,000 | Stk. | Dec. 28 | 44 Do, 4$p.c.Deb.Stk.| «6-98 | -- 
157,150 | Stk. | Aug. 15] 5 Chester5 p.c. Ord. . . 
1,443,280 | Stk. | Aug. 30] 5,;% | Commercial 4 p.c Stk. .| 110—113 


© 
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§60,000 | ,, . 5 Do, 34 p.c. do, ,| 108—111 10 
475,000} ,, | Dec. 13] 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb, Stk.| 83—85 | -- 10 
#o00,000 | Stk, s 64 | Continental Union, Ltd, | 123—126 | —2 3 
200,000 | ,, me 7 Do. 7 pc, Pref, | 138—143 | -- 171 
432,070 | Stk. | Ang. 54 | Derby Con. Stk.. . «| 122—124 | + 8 
55,000 o an. 4 Do, Deb.Stk. - . .| 105—107 | «++ 14 
486,090 10 = 31 | 11 European, Ltd. . . .| 243—254 


an 
- 


354,060 10 os II Do. £7 10s. paid 

15,203,110 | Stk. | Feb. 14 | 4, | Gas-)4p.c. Ord. . .| 954—964*| -- 
2,600,000 | ,, st 34 light | 34 p.c. max. . .| 87—89* / —! 
3,799,735 ” ” 4 and [4 p.c. Con. Pref. | 106—:08* 
4,193,975 ” Dec. 13} 3 Coke 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept. 13 | 5 
82,500 ” ” 
70,000 10} Oct. 12] 11 

4,940,000 | Stk. | Nov. 14] & 
473,600 | Stk. | Feb. 14] 3 
183,242 | Stk. | Aug. 30] 6 
306,083 ” Dec. 28 | 4 


84—86 | - 


3 p.c. Con. Deb. ° 
Q8—103 | -- 


Hastings & St. L. 34 p.c. 
Do. Oo. 5 p.c.| 118—r121 | - 
Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 194—204 | - 
Imperial Continental .| 179—182 | —2 
4 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. Red.| 93—95* | -- 
Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . | 120—125 | -- 
L'rpool Unit'd Deb, Stk. | t10—112 | +1 
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3 wSz Rise . 

ss 32 or Yield 
Issue. |Share. z $3 32 8 NAME. Fenians Fall oe 
> 3 Boe Wk,| ment. 

o 

£ p.c. £ sd. 
561,000 | Stk. | Aug, 30] 10 | Liverpool UnitedA. .| 226-228|-- |4 7 9 
718,100 | ,, ms 7 Do, B~ ,|1674—1634] -- [4 3 1 
144,140 | Stk. | Feb. 14] 78 | Maidstones5p.c. . .| 142—147* 5 3 8 
A denen 5 | Nov. 29| 5 | Malta& Medn., Ltd, .| 44-43 | +: 15 5 3 
560,000 |} roo | Oct. 1] 5 Met. of }) 5p.c.Deb.,| 101—103 | +» | 417 1 
250,000 | 100 “= 43 idecee} S p.c. Deb, | 10I—103 | -» |4 7 5 
541,920 | _20] Nov. 14] 34 | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 114-124 | +--+ | 512 0 
1,775,892 | Stk. | Aug. 15 | 48 | Newe'tle&G'tesh’dCon,| 110-111 | +» | 4 3 4 
406,025 | Stk. | Dec. 28 | 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb.| 96-97 | +» | 312 2 
15,000 10 | Aug. 30] 10 | North Middlesex 10 p.c.| 20—2! ea ae 
55,940 To ee 7 Do. 7 p.c.| 134—145 | -- | 4 16 7 
300,000 | Stk. | Nov. 29] 8 | Oriental,Ltd, . . .| 159-155] ++ |5 3 3 
60,000 5 | Sept. 13 | 7 | Ottoman, Ltd. . oh. oe 5 7 8 
398,490 5| Oct. 26| 7 |PrimitivaOrd. . . .| 72-8} 4 62 
796,980 5 =. 31] 5 Do, 5p.c. Pref. .| 5—5t 4135 3 
488,900 | 100 | Dec. “1 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, .| 94-96 |-- | 4 3 4 
851,070 10} Oct. 12| 7 | River PlateOrd.. , .| 12}—123 a ah 
300,000 | Stk, | Dec. 28] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, .| 95—97 4 2 6 
250,000 | 10] Sept.27| 8 |SanPaulo,Ltd.. . .| 13—134 518 6 
125,000 “ — 2) 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, ,| 48—50 ike 0D 
135,000 | Stk. | Sept, 13 | 10 SheffieldA . . 4 «| 248—250 4.00 
209,984] ,, ‘ 10 Do. B . « « »| 248-250] +. |4 0 0 
523,500] 4, ae 10 Do, © .-s « «| 88—250/-- 14 0 0 
70,000 1o | Oct, 26 | 10 South African. . . «| 154—164 m > zs 
6,350,000 | Stk, | Feb. 14 54 | South Met.,4 p.c, Ord.| 23—126*}-- |4 7 4 
1,895,445 * Jan. 16] 3 Do. 3 Bc. Deb.| 84-83 ‘ 399 
201,720 | Stk | Sept. 13 | 8 South Shields Con, Stk. | 158—160]-.- |5 0 0 
605,000 | Stk. | Aug. 15 | 54 | S'thSuburb'nOrd.5p.c.| .23—126|.- |4 7 4 
60,000 | ,, ae 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref.. .| t23—126| . |319 4 
117,058 | ,, jen. 16] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk,| (25—130 | .. | 3 16 11 
502,310 | Stk, ov. 14] 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 107—112|.. |4 9 3 
120,000 | Stk, | Aug. 30 | 64 | Tottenham)A5p.c. .| ‘27—130|.. | 5 0 0 
398,940] ,, ia 5 and {3 34 pc. | 104—106|.. 1414 4 
137,500] ,, Dec. 28 | 4 Edmonton ) 4 p.c. Deb, | tot—103 | .. | 317 8 
182,380 10 “e 8 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 10-11 |... |7 5 6 
149,900 10] Jan. 2] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red,| roz—104 | .. | 416 2 
193,742 | Stk. | Sept.13 | 5 Tynemouth 5 p.c. max.| 106—108 | .. | 412 7 

30,000 | Stk. | Feb, 14 | 8 Wands-)A5pc. . . - ° _- 
255,636 | ,, * 64 | worth | B34p.c. . 138 —143*] .. | 4.10 11 
75,000 | ,, “ie 52 and [(C34p.c. . .| 1£1—113* 419 I 
79.416! ,, | Dec. 28] 3 Putney ) 3 p.c. Deb. Stk.| 79—382 313 2 
845,872 » | Aug. 15] 5& | West Ham §p.c. Ord, .| 104—107 415 9 
185,000} ,, es 5 Do. 5§p.c. Pref, «| 122—125 4.00 
228,300] ,, | Dec. 28] 4 Do, 4 p.c. Deb. Stk, | 1c2—105 316 2 


























Prices marked * are “‘ Ex div.” 
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